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BOOK   the  Sixth. 


EXTRACT    the  FIRST* 

The  origin,  and  natural  revolutions^  of  civil  government.  Art 
analyfis  of  the  government  of  Rome, 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

^  ^  *^\^\^I  T  H  regard  indeed  to  thofe  ftates  of  Greece, 
which  have  been  often  raifed  to  a  high  degree  of  ftrength  and 
power,  and  again  as  frequently  have  fuffered  an  intire  reverfe 
of  fortune,  it  would  be  no  hard  tafk,  either  to  treat  of  the 

It  is  altogether  uncertain  at  what  time,  and  by  whofe  labour  or  diredlion, 
thefe  Extracts,  from  the  fixth  to  the  feventecnth  Book,  were  felefted  from  the 
Hiftory.  Cafaubon  indeed  judges  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  Marcus  Brutus: 
upon  the  authority,  as  I  fuppofe,  of  Plutarch  and  of  Suidas.  Thefirftof  thefe, 
fpeaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Brutus  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia, 
fays;  that,  when  dinner  was  ended  in  the  camp,  while  others  either  went  to  Deep, 
or  were  difquieting  their  minds  with  apprehenfions  concerning  the  approaching 
battle,  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  till  the  evening,  compofing  an  Epitome 
ofPolybius."  The  words  of  Suidas  are  thefe;  '*  Brutus  wrote  Ibme  Letters ; 
and  an  Epitome  of  the  books  of  Polybius  the  Hiftorian."  But  an  Epitome, 
that  is  an  Abridgement,  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  kind.  The  abridger  of  a 
Hiftory  prefcrves  the  fubftance  of  it  intire  \  omitting  fuch  parts  only  as  I'eem  to 
be  fuperfluous,  or  of  fmall  importance.  He  relates  events  in  regular  order,  and 
in  the  due  courfe  cf  fuccefiion.    He  forms  a  chain,  of  fmaller  length  indeed, 
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events  that  have  happened  among  them  in  paft  times,  or  to- 
fpeak  with  fome  afturance  concerning  thofe  that  muft  here- 

but  compofed  of  intermediate  and  dependent  links.  He  employs  alfo  his  own' 
ftile  and  language :  or,  if  he  adopts  thofe  of  his  author,  it  is  commonly  with 
fome  degree  of  variation  which  renders  them  his  own.  Even  in  compiling  what 
are  called  the  heads  of  a  Hiftory,  fome  connexion  anCf  confiftency  are  ftill 
required  ;  and  fuch  order  of  the  parts,  as  may  carry  with  it  the  appearance  of  an 
intire  body.  But  in  thefe  Extracts  no  feries  of  hiftory  is  preferved.  They  are 
all  fingle  and  fepar^ted  portions :  feparated  from  the  body  of  the  work ;  and 
not  joined  even  by  the  fmalleft  connection  one  with  another.  That  they  remain 
alfo  in  the  very  words  in  which  they  were  originally  written,  is  evident  not  only 
from  the  language  throughout,  which  is  fo  peculiar  as  to  exclude  all  doubt,  but 
more  particularly  from  a  fingle  circumftance,  which  in  this  cafe  is  certain  and 
decifive,  Almoll  every  one  of  thefe  feledled  portions  has  in  the  firft  fentence 
one  of  thofe  connefting  particles  which  Ihew  that  another  period  had  gone  be- 
fore. Thefe  particles,  which  add  nothing  to  the  fenfe,  which  bear  a  manifeft 
relation  to  fome  former  fentence,  and  which,  by  being  retained,  ferve  only  to 
render  the  beginning  of  each  paffage  imperfect  and  abrupt,  are  alone  fufficient 
to  demonflrate,  that  the  Extrads,  as  they  were  feledled  arbitrarily,  and  with  no. 
reference  to  any  certain  plan,  were  copied  alfo  with  the  mofb  minute  exaflnefs,. 
and  without  diminution  or  addition.  If  this  then  be  the  work  dcfigned  by  Plu- 
tarch and  by  Suidas,  it  mufl  at  leafl  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  fpoken  of 
it  in  very  improper  terms. 

But  Brutus  compofed  abridgements  likewife  of  the  books  of  Fannius,  and  of 
Cselius  Antipater,  two  Roman  hiftorians :  and  Cicero  mentions  each  of  thefe 
works  under  the  fame  title  of  an  Epitome.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  fays ;  "  that' 
he  had  copied  his  account  of  a  certain  fafl,  which  Atticus  had  controverted  with 
him,  from  Brutus's  Epitome  of  the  books  of  Fannius and  that,  as  Atticus 
had  refuted  him  by  demonflration,  he  would  now  refute  Atticus  by  the  au- 
thority of  Brutus  and  of  Fannius."  In  another  letter  he  defires,  "  that  Atti- 
cus would  fend  him  Brutus's  Epitome  of  the  books  of  CjeHus."  And  were 
thefe  abridgements  alfo  barely  a  tranfcript  of  feparate  and  unconnedled  pafTages  ? 
It  is  fcarcely  to  be  conceived,  that  Brutus,  if  he  ever  had  employed  himfelf  in  a 
labour  of  this  kind  for  the  fake  of  his  own  improvement,  would  bave  fuffered 
fu:h  colleflions  to  be  publifhed  with  his  name,  ajid  be  difperfed  among  his 
friends :  or  that  Cicero  particularly  fiiould  have  been  difpofed  to  fee  or  to  confulc 
a  volume  of  mere  Extraifts,  when  the  intire  Hiftories,  both  of  Fannius  and  Cas- 
lius,  muft  undoubtedly  have  had  a  place  in  his  library. 

It  feems  then  that  the  opinion,  which  afcribes  the  choice  of  thefe  Extrafls  to 
Brutus,  not  only  is  deftitute  of  every  kind  of  proof,  but  wants  even  the  fupporc 
of  probability.  Other  conjedures  might  perhaps  as  eafily  be  offered.  But  no- 
thing is  more  vain  or  trifling,  than  to  form  conjedures,  when  the  truth  itfelf,  if 
it  could  be  known  wuh  certainty,  would  be  but  of  little  value.  By  what  perfoa 
foevcr  the  choice  was  made,  it  ismanifeit  that  it  was  made  with  very  good  judge- 
ment; and  that  the  paffages  all  were  copied  with  the  mofl  fcrupulous  fidelity. 
In  this  ftate  they  now  remain :  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  Hiftory ;  but  as  genuine 
and  authentick  materials  for  a  hiftory  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong.  Or 
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after  happen.  For  it  is  eafy  to  recount  tranfadions  that  are 
known ;  and  obvious  Hkewife,  from  an  attentive  view  of 
former  accidents,  to  derive  a  forefight  of  the  future.  But 
with  regard  to  the  republick  of  the  Romans,  as  the  prefent 
condition  of  the  government,  on  account  of  that  variety  of 
parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  cannot  be  explained  without 
great  labour;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  being  fuf' 
ficiently  acquainted,  both  with  the  general  inftitutions,  and 
particular  condudl,  that  have  prevailed  among  this  people  in 
former  times,  renders  it  not  lefs  difficult  to  pronounce  con- 
cerning their  future  fortune.  It  will  be  neceflary  theretore  to 
employ  the  clofeft  pains,  in  order  to  obtain  a  diftinct  and 
comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  advantages  that  are  pecuhar 
to  the  conftitution  of  this  ftate. 

Among  thofe  then,  who  have  treated  of  thefe  matters  in 
the  way  of  fcience,  the  greatefl:  part  have  diftinguifhed  civil 
government  into  three  feveral  kinds ;  Royalty,  Ariftocracy, 
and  Democracy.  But  it  may  very  reafonably  be  demanded  of 
thefe  writers,  whether  they  fpeak  of  thefe  as  the  only  kinds, 
or  fimply  as  the  befl:.  In  either  cafe  indeed  they  muft  be 
charged  with  error.  For  firfl:,  that  kind  of  government  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  efteemed  the  befl:,  which  is  compofed  of  all 
the  three  now  mentioned.  The  proof  of  this  is  evident, 
from  experience  and  from  fadl,  as  well  as  reafon.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  fylfem,  firft  invented  by  Lycurgus,  and 
eftablifhed  by  him  in  Sparta.  Nor  is  it  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  thefe  are  the  only  kinds.  For  many  are  the  ex- 
amples of  monarchical  and  tyrannical  governments,  w^hich  are 
greatly  different  from  royalty  ;  though  they  appear  indeed  to 
bear  fome  kind  of  refemblance  to  it :  which  g^ives  occalion  to 

rather  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  fo  many  diftindl  and  feparate  lefibns  of  poli- 
tical, military,  and  moral  inftrudion.  In  this  view  they  will  be  found  to  be 
truly  valuable:  and  the  queflion,  at  what  time,  or  by  v/hom  they  were  felecled, 
like  moft  other  queftions  which  are  merely  critical,  is  a  matter  of  curiofity,  rather 
than  of  ufe. 

B  2  all 
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all  monarchs,  to  cover  themfelves,  as  well  as  they  are  able, 
under  this  difguife,  and  falfely  to  affume  the  regal  name. 
There  are  likewife  many  oligarchical  ftates,  which  feem  to 
approach  nearly  in  their  form  to  ariftocracies ;  though  thefe 
are  in  truth  very  widely  diftant  from  them.  The  fame  ob- 
fervation  may  be  made,  with  refpedl  alfo  to  democracies* 
The  following  illuflration  will  ferve  more  clearly  to  explain 
my  meaning. 

It  is  not  every  government,  which  is  conduced  by  a  fingls 
fovereign,  that  is  immediately  to  be  termed  a  royalty:  but 
that  alone,  which  was  at  firft  beftowed  by  the  confent  of 
thofe  who  are  governed  ;  and  which  is  adminiftered  according 
to  right  reafon,  rather  than  by  force  and  terror.  In  the  fame 
manner,  neither  is  every  ftate  to  be  called  an  ariftocracy, 
which  places  the  fupreme  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
a  few:  but  that  only,  in  which  thofe  who  are  mofl  diffin- 
guifhed  by  their  prudence  and  integrity  are  appointed  by. 
free  choice  to  govern.  Nor  laftly  is  that  to  be  efleemcd  a 
democracy,  in  which  the  whole  mukitude  ufurp  the  liberty 
of  purfuing  their  own  counfels  and  defigns  without  controul. 
But  when  we  fee  a  people,  who,  from  the  ancient  manners 
of  their  country,  are  accuftomed  to  pay  due  worfhip  to  the 
gods,  to  revere  their  parents,  to  fhew  refpecl  to  the  aged,  and 
to  obey  the  laws  ;  when,  in  the  ailemblies  of  citizens  like 
thefe,  the  refolutions  of  the  greater  part  are  made  the  rule  of 
government;  then  we  behold  the  form  of  a  juft  democracy. 

There  are  therefore  fix  different  kinds  of  government: 
three,  which  are  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and  which  have 
now  been  mentioned  ;  and  three  more,  that  are  allied  to 
thefe  by  nature;  Monarchy,  Oligarchy,  and  the  Government 
of  the  multitude.  Of  all  thefe,  the  firfl:  in  order  is  monarchy  ; 
which  is  eftabliOied  by  the  bare  work  of  nature,  without  any 
preparation  or  defign.  From  monarchy  arifes  royalty ;  when 
art  has  been  applied,  to  corre^ft  the  vices  of  the  former.  And 
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when  royalty  has  degenerated  into  it's  congenial  evil,  which 
is  tyranny  ;  the  deftrudion  of  the  latter  gives  birth  to  ariftc- 
cracy.  This  again  being  changed,  according  to  the  natural 
order  of  things,  into  oligarchy  ;  the  fubjefls,  roufed  to  venge- 
ance byoppreffion,  refifl:  the  injufticeof  their  governours,  and 
eftablilh  a  democracy.  And  in  the  lafl:  place,  when  the 
people  themfelvcs  become  haughty  and  untraclable,  and  reject 
all  law;  to  democracy  fucceeds,  in  the  courfe  of  tin:ie,  the 
government  of  the  multitude. 

That  this  dedudion  is  agreeable  to  truth,  will  be  clear  to 
every  one,  who  confiders  with  attention  the  CDmmencemenC 
and  firft  rife,  as  well  as  the  changes,  which  nature  has  appro- 
priated to  each  particular  kind  ot  government.  And  indeed 
there  is  no  other  way,  but  by  obferving  what  was  the  natural 
birth  of  every  ftate,  to  judge  with  certainty  concerning  the 
pr(  grefs  of  it  towards  periection,  and  from  thence  to  decline 
and  ruin;  and  to  difcern,  at  what  time,  in  what  manner, 
and  into  what  different  form  it  will  at  lafl:  be  changed.  Above 
all  others,  the  Roman  government  may  beH:  be  illuftrated  by 
fuch  a  method  of  inquiry  :  becaufe  this  ftate,  both  in  it's  firit 
eftablifhment,  and  fubfequent  increafc,  difplays  a  clofe  con- 
formity with  the  fettled  laws,  and  regular  courfe  of  nature. 

I  am  not  ignorant  indeed,  that  Plato,  and  fome  other  phi- 
lofophers,  have  already  treated  with  the  greateft  accuracy  of 
the  feveral  forms  of  government,  and  their  alternate  revolu- 
tions. But  as  there  are  but  few,  that  are  able  to  comprehend 
the  length  of  their  difcourfes,  and  the  variety  of  matter  which 
they  contain;  I  fhali  endeavour  rather  to  give  a  fummary 
account  of  thofe  more  obvious  principles,  which  are  adapted 
both  to  common  appreheniion,  and  to  the  purpofes  of  civil 
hiftory.  And  in  cafe  that  any  obfcurity  or  defect  fhould  be 
found  in  the  general  view,  the  particular  detail,  which  I  fhail 
afterwards  fubjoin,  will  afford  ample  compenfation,  by  re- 
moving every  difficulty. 

What 
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What  then  are  the  commencements,  and  what  the  origi- 
nal rife,  of  political  focieties  ?   When  a  deluge,  a  peftilential 
difeafe,  a  famine,  or  any  other  fimiJar  caufe,  has  brought  de- 
ftruclion  upon  the  human  race;  as  tradition  afllires  us  it  has 
happened  in  former  times,  and  as  it  is  probable  it  will  again 
hereafter  happen ;  and  when  all  arts  and  inftitutions  are  ex- 
tinguifhed  alfo  in  the  fame  calamity  ;  from  the  few,  that  are 
left  alive,  another  progeny  of  men  fprings  up:    who,  being 
confcious  of  their  natural  weaknefs,  and  attraded,  like  all 
other  animals,  to  an  union  with  their  own  kind,  alTociate 
themfelves  together  in  a  body.    At  this  time  therefore,  it  is 
manifeft,  that  he  who  is  fuperior  both  in  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage mufi:  govern  and  condudt  the  reft.    For  that  this  is  in- 
deed the  genuine  work  of  nature,  is  mofl:  clearly  feen  in  the 
examples  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  which  are  led  by 
natural  inftindl  only,  unimproved  by  reafon.    Such  are  cocks, 
bulls,  and  boars,  as  well  as  other  kinds:  am.ong  all  which, 
thofe  that  are  confelTedly  the  firft  in  flrength  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  all  the  herd.     Such  therefore  is  the  original  ftate 
of  m.en  :  when  they  aflemble  together  in  a  manner  not  unlike 
to  that  of  other  animals ;  and  are  led  by  thofe,  that  are  the 
braveft  and  moft  powerful.    And  this  ftate  may  properly  be 
called  a  monarchy :  in  which  the  authority  of  thofe  that  go- 
vern is  meafured  by  their  ftrength.    But  afterwards,  when  in 
thefe  focieties  a  common  education  and  mutual  intercourle 
have  produced  nev/  fentiments  and  habits,  then  firit  com- 
mences royalty ;  then  firft  arife  in  the  human  mind  the  no- 
tions of  honourable  and  bafe,  of  juft  and  unjuft.  Thefe 
fentiments,  and  this  change  of  government,  are  formed  in 
the  following  manner. 

From  the  union  of  the  two  fexes,  to  which  all  are  natu- 
rally inclined,  children  are  born.  When  any  of  thefe  there- 
fore, being  arrived  at  perfed  age,  inftead  of  yielding  fuitable 
returns,  of  gratitude  and  of  afliftance,  to  thofe  by  whom 
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they  have  been  bred,  on  the  contrary  attempt  to  injure  t^em, 
either  by  words  or  adions;  it  is  manifcft,  that  thofe  who  be- 
hold the  wrong,  after  having  alfo  feen  the  fufferings  and  the 
anxious  care  that  were  fuftained  by  the  parents  in  the  nou- 
%  rifhmentand  education  of  thefe  children,  mufi:  be  greatly  of- 
fended and  difpleafed  at  fuch  proceeding.  For  man,  who 
among  all  the  various  kinds  of  animals  is  alone  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  reafon,  cannot,  like  the  refl:,  pafs  over  fuch 
adions  with  indifference :  but  will  make  reflection  on  what 
he  fees;  and,  comparing  likewife  the  future  with  the  prefent, 
will  not  fail  to  exprefs  his  indignation  at  this  injurious  treat- 
ment ;  to  which,  as  he  forefees,  he  alfo  may  at  fome  time  be 
expofed.  Thus  again,  when  any  one,  who  has  been  fuc- 
Goured  by  another  in  the  time  of  danger,  infl:ead  of  (hewing 
the  like  kindnefs  to  his  benefador,  endeavours  at  any  time  to 
deftroy  or  hurt  him ;  it  is  certain,  that  all  men  muil:  be 
fhocked  by  fuch  ingratitude ;  through  fympathy  v/ith  the  re- 
fentment  of  their  neighbour  ;  and  from  an  apprehenlion  alfo, . 
that  the  cafe  may  be  their  own.  And  from  hence  arifes,  in 
the  mind  of  every  man,  a  certain  fenfe  of  the  nature  and 
force  of  duty,  in  which  confifts  both  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  juftice.  In  the  fame  manner  likewife,  the  man,  who 
in  the  defence  of  others  is  feen  to  throw  himfclf  the  foremoft 
into  every  danger,  and  even  to  fuftainthe  fury  of  the  fiercefl: 
animals,  never  fails  to  obtain  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  ap- 
plaufe  and  veneration  from  all  the  multitude;  while  he,  who 
fliews  a  different  condud,  is  purfued  with  cenfure  and  re- 
proach. And  thus  it  is,  that  the  people  begin  to  difcern  the 
nature  of  things  honourable  or  bafe,  and  in  what  confifts  the 
difference  between  them ;  and  to  perceive,  that  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  advantage  that  attends  them,  are  fit  to  be 
admired  and  imitated,  and  the  latter  to  be  detefted  and 
avoided.  When  he  therefore,  who  poffeffes  the  greatcfl: 
power,  and  is  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  reft,  is  found  al- 
ways 
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ways  to  comply  with  the  general  fentiments,  in  fupporting 
fortitude  and  merit,  and  in  diftributing  to  every  one  impartial 
juflice;  the  people,  no  longer  dreading  his  fuperior  force,  but 
paying  a  willing  obedience  to  his  wifdom,  fubmit  themfelves 
to  his  authority,  and  with  one  confent  maintain  him  in  his 
government  againft  all  invaders,  even  to  extreme  old  age. 
And  thus  the  monarch  by  infenftble  degrees  becomes  a  king; 
when  rcafon  takes  the  rule,  in  the  place  of  flrength  and  vio- 
lence. Such  are  the  firft  perceptions  among  mankind  of 
jufl-ice  and  injuftice,  of  bafe  and  honourable.;  and  fuch  the 
origin  and  rife  of  genuine  royalty.  For  the  people  not  only 
confirm  thefe  leaders  in  the  pcfleflion  of  the  power  to  which 
they  have  been  raifed,  but  preferve  it  to  their  children  like- 
wife  :  being  perfuaded,  that  thofe,  who  have  received  their 
birth  and  education  from  virtuous  parents,  cannot  but  refemble 
them  in  manners.  And  if  at  any  time  they  are  difpleafed  at 
the  condud:  of  thefe  defcendants,  they  then  choofe  other  ma- 
giflrates  and  kings.  But  having  been  taught  to  difcern  by 
paft  experience  the  difference  between  external  faculties  and 
the  endowments  of  the  mind,  they  now  appoint  to  the  fu- 
preme  command,  not  thofe  that  excel!  in  bodily  ftrength  and 
vigour,  but  thofe  who  are  diftinguiOied  by  their  wifdom  and 
fuperior  reafon. 

In  ancient  times  then,  thofe,  who  had  been  once  judged 
worthy  to  be  inverted  with  the  regal  dignity,  continued,  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  lives,  in  the  undifturbed  poffefTion 
and  exercife  of  government:  fortifying  all  the  advantageous 
■pods;  inclofmg  their  towns  with  walls;  and  obtaining  fuch 
an  increafe  of  territory  as  was  neceflary  for  the  fecurity,  or 
the  plentiful  fubfiftance,  of  their  fubjeds.  And  as  they  af- 
fumed  no  great  diftindion  either  in  their  drefs  or  table,  but 
lived  a  life  that  was  conformable  in  every  point  to  that  of  the 
ether  citizens,  they  raifed  againft  themfelves  no  envy,  nor 
iifforded  any  matter  of  offence.    But  their  defcendants,  having 
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received  the  fovereignty  in  the  courfe  of  hereditary  fucceflion, 
and  finding,  that  all  things  already  were  obtained  that  were 
convenient  for  defence,  and  that  the  abundance  of  all  necef- 
faries  exceeded  the  demands  of  nature,  were  foon  hurried,  by 
the  wanton nefs  of  eafe  and  plenty,  into  an  open  gratification 
of  every  paffion.  They  then  began  to  be  perfuaded,  that  it 
was  neceflary  that  kings  fhould  be  diftinguifhed  from  their 
fubjedts  by  more  fplendid  habits,  and  be  ferved  with  more 
coftly  and  luxurious  tables ;  and  purfued  alfo  with  full  career 
the  indulgence  of  their  amours,  however  lavvlefs,  without 
admitting  any  contradidtion  or  controul.  The  firft  of  thefe 
diforders  foon  excited  envy  and  offence,  and  the  latter,  wrath 
and  unrelenting  hatred.  And  from  hence,  the  royalty  being 
now  converted  into  tyranny,  the  diflblution  of  it  was  begun, 
by  machinations  formed  againfl:  the  perfons  of  the  fovereigns. 
Thefe  confpiracies  were  at  firft  contrived,  not  by  men  of  ob- 
fcure  or  low  condition,  but  by  thofe  of  nobleft  birth,  and 
who  were  the  moft  diftinguifhed  by  their  courage  and  exalted 
fpirit:  for  fuch  are  at  all  times  moft  impatient  of  the  info- 
lence  of  princes.  But  the  people,  being  not  lefs  offended  alfo 
and  enraged,  having  once  obtained  fuch  leaders,  readily 
joined  their  forces  in  the  fame  attempt.  And  thus,  the  form 
of  royalty  and  monarchy  being  utterly  deftroyed,  an  arifto- 
cracy  grew  up,  and  was  eftabliflhed  in  it's  place. 

For  the  people,  moved  with  prefent  gratitude  towards  thofe 
who  had  delivered  them  from  tyranny,  refolved  to  inveft  them 
w^ith  the  government,  and  fubmitted  themfelves  to  their  guid- 
ance and  dominion.  And  thefe,  being  on  their  part  alfo  not 
lefs  fatisfied  with  the  honour  that  was  beftowed  upon  them, 
regarded  the  good  of  the  community  as  the  only  rule  of  their 
adminiftration ;  and  employed  their  whole  care  and  pains,  to 
promote  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  as  well  as  to  advance 
the  common  interefts  of  all.  Rut  when  again  the  children  of 
thefe  governours  were  raifed,  in  the  courfe  of  fucceflion  like- 
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wife,  to  the  fame  authority  ;  unpra^lifed,  as  they  had  always 
been,  in  hardfhip  or  misfortune;  and  unexperienced  alfo  in 
that  equality  and  liberty,  upon  which  the  government  was 
founded;  having  been  nurtured  from  their  birth  in  the  pre- 
eminence and  honours  of  their  parents ;  they  began,  fome  of 
them  to  accumulate  inordinate  wealth  by  fraud  and  violence ; 
while  others,  allowing  a  full  indulgence  to  their  paffions, 
abandoned  themfelves  without  reftraint  to  riot  and  intemper- 
ance, adulteries  and  rapes.  And  thus,  the  ariftocracy  being 
now  changed  into  an  oligarchy,  the  pafTions  of  the  multitude 
were  once  more  iiiflamed  ;  and  the  fame  deftrudion  followed, 
that  had  before  fallen  upon  the  kings,  when  they  had  dege- 
nerated int  )  tyrants.  For  no  fooncr  was  there  found  a  Ungle 
citizen,  who,  being  encouraged  by  the  general  difcontent 
and  hatred  that  fueh  a  condud:  had  occafioned,  was  bold 
enough,  either  by  words  or  acflions,  to  attempt  any  thing 
againft  the  governours,  than  the  people  with  one  confent 
were  ready  to  concur  in  the  defign.  And  when  they  had 
killed  or  driven  into  banifhment  their  opprefTors,  not  daring 
to  eftablifh  royalty,  on  account  of  the  mifcondud:  of  the  for- 
mer kings,  and  being  deterred  alfo,  by  the  mifchiefs  which 
they  ftill  more  lately  had  experienced,,  from  yielding  the  fo- 
vereignty  to  any  certain  number,  they  were  then  forced  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  fingle  expedient  that  was  left  untried, 
and  to  place  in  thenifelves  alone  their  confidence  of  fafety,. 
And  having  allumed  into  their  own  hands  the  condudl  and 
the  trufl:  of  government,  they  thus  framed  a  democracy  upon, 
the  ruins  of  the  oliorarchv. 

During  fome  time  afterwards,  and  while  any  of  thofe  re- 
mained alive,  who  had  beheld  the  miferies  that  flowed  from 
the  former  unequal  government,  the  people  were  all  well 
pleafed  to  maintain  this  popular  ftate;  and  thought  that  no- 
thing was  more  valuable  than  equality  and  liberty.  But  after 
the  courfe  of  one  or  two  fucceflions,  as  new  men  fprang  up, 
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even  thefe  enjoyments,  being  now  become  familiar  to  them, 
began,  through  long  iife  and  habit,  to  be  leflened  in  their 
efteem,  and  to  give  place  to  the  defire  of  preeminence  and 
powder.  Above  all  the  red,  thofe  who  had  acquired  the 
greateft  wealth,  being  eager  likewife  to  poffefs  the  fovereign 
rule,  and  not  able  to  obtain  it  by  their  own  ftrength  and 
virtue,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  people  to  their  fide;  fcatter- 
ing  among  them  with  profufion  all  their  riches,  and  employ- 
ing every  method  of  corruption ;  till  by  degrees  they  had 
taught  them  to  fix  their  whole  attention  upon  the  gifts  by 
which  they  were  fuftained,  and  rendered  their  avidity  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  views  of  their  own  wild  ambition.  And  thus  the 
frame  of  the  democracy  was  diffolved  ;  and  gave  place  to  the 
rule  of  violence  and  force.  For  when  once  the  people  are 
accuftomed  to  be  fed  without  any  coft  or  labour,  and  to  deriv^e 
all  the  means  of  their  fubfiftence  from  the  wealth  of  other 
citizens ;  if  at  this  time  fome  bold  and  enterprifing  leader 
fhould  arife,  whofe  poverty  has  fhut  him  out  from  all  the 
honours  of  the  ftate,  then  commences  the  Government  of  the 
multitude :  who  run  together  in  tumultuous  afl'emblies,  and 
are  hurried  into  every  kind  of  violence;  aflaffinations,  banifli- 
ments,  and  divifions  of  lands :  till,  being  reduced  at  lafl:  to 
a  ftate  of  favage  anarchy,  they  once  more  find  a  mafter  and 
a  monarch,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  arbitrary  fway. 

Such  is  the  circle,  in  which  political  focieties  are  revolved ; 
and  fuch  the  natural  order,  in  which  the  feveral  kinds  of  go- 
vernment are  varied,  till  they  are  at  lafl:  brought  back  to  that 
original  form,  from  which  the  progrefs  was  begun.  With 
the  help  of  being  acquainted  with  thefe  principles,  though 
it  may  not  perhaps  be  eafy  to  foretell  the  exadl  time  of  every 
alteration  that  may  happen  in  a  ftate,  yet,  if  our  fentiments 
are  free  from  prejudice  and  pafilon,  we  fliall  very  rarely  be 
deceived  in  judging  of  the  degree,  either  of  exaltation  or  de- 
cline, in  which  it  adually  fubfifts,  or  in  declaring  the  form, 
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into  which  it  mufl  at  laft  be  changed.  With  regard  efpecially 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  this  view  of  things  cannot 
fail  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  both  of  the  original  confti- 
tution,  and  the  gradual  progrefs  of  it  towards  perfedtion,  as 
well  as  of  the  future  revolution  alfo  that  awaits  it.  For  as 
this  government,  above  all  others,  received,  as  we  have  al~ 
ready  obferved,  both  it's  firfl:  eftablifhment,  and  fubfequent 
increafe,  from  the  fettled  laws  of  nature ;  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe,  that  it  will  follow  the  fame  laws  likewife,  in  being 
changed  hereafter  into  a  contrary  form.  But  this  will  be 
more  diftinclly  feen  in  the  following  parts  of  this  difcourfe.  I 
fball  now  give  a  fhort  account  of  the  frame  of  government 
that  was  eftablifhed  by  Lycurgus..  Such  a  digrellion  will  not 
be  foreign  to  my  defign. 

This  legiflator  then,  having  confidered  with  himfelf,  that, 
according  to  the  neceffary  and  eftablifhed  courfe  of  all  things, 
the  feveral  accidents  and  changes,  that  have  now  been  men- 
tioned, were  inevitable,  formed  this  conclufion:   that  every 
fimple,  and  fingle,  kind  of  government  was  infecure ;  on  ac- 
count of  it's  pronenefs  to  degenerate  into  that  more  vdcious 
kind,  which  was  moft  nearly  allied  to  it  by  nature.    For  as 
ruft  is  the  inbred  bane  of  iron,  and  worms  of  wood  ;  and  as 
thefe  fubftances,  even  though  they  fhould  efcape  all  external 
violence,  at  laft  fall  a  prey  to  the  evils  that  are  as  it  were  conr 
genial  with  them ;  in  the  fame  manner  likewife,  every  fingle 
kind  of  government  breeds  within  itfelf  fome  certain  vice, 
which  is  attached  by  nature  to  it's  very  form,  and  which  foon 
caufes  it's  deflrudion.    Thus  royalty  degenerates  into  tyranny ; 
ariftocracy  into  oligarchy ;  and  democracy  into  favage  violence. 
Nor  is  it  poflible,  as  we  have  already  fliewn,  but  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,   thefe  converfioiis  mufl;  be  thus  produced. 
Lycurgus  therefore,  forefeeing  this  necefTity,  inffead  of  adopt- 
ing either  of  the  fingle  forms  of  government,  collected  what 
was  excellent  in  them  all ;  and  fo  joined  together  the  principles 
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that  were  peculiar  to  each  feveral  form,  that  no  one  of  them 
might  be  extended  beyond  proper  bounds,  and  Aide  into  the 
evil  to  which  it  was  inclined  by  nature:  but  that  each  fepa- 
rate  power,  being  ftill  counteracted  by  the  reft,  might  be 
retained  in  due  pofition,  and  the  whole  government  be  pre- 
ferved  in  equal  balance ;  as  a  veftel,  when  impelled  to  either 
fide  by  the  wind,  is  kept  fteady  by  a  contrary  force.  Thus 
die  dread  of  the  people,  to  whom  a  certain  fhare  was  allotted 
in  the  government,  reftrained  the  exceftes  and  abufe  of  roy- 
alty. The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  were  maintained  in 
a  due  fubmiffion  to  the  kings,  by  their  apprehenfion  of  the 
power  of  the  fenate.  For  the  members  of  the  fenate,  being 
all  feleded  from  the  beft  among  the  citizens,  were  always 
ready  to  fupport  the  caufe  of  juftice ;  and,  by  throwing  their 
own  weig^ht  into  the  fcale,  when  either  fide  was  in  danger  of 
being  cpprefTed  by  the  other,  to  give  fuch  ftrength  to  the 
weakefi  party,  as  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  required.  By 
thefe  means,  the  Lacedemonians  preferved  their  liberty  intirc, 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  any  other  people.  And  thus  it 
w^as  that  Lycurgus,  having  been  taught  by  reafon  to  forefee 
a  certain  train  of  caufes  and  events,  was  able  to  give  a  lafting 
ftrength  to  his  eftabliftiment.  The  Romans  on  the  other 
hand,  though  they  arrived  indeed  at  the  fame  peifedion  in 
the  conftitution  of  their  ftate,  were  not  led  to  it  by  forefight 
or  by  reafon.  But,  during  the  courfe  of  many  contefts  and 
diforders  in  which  they  were  engaged,  having  been  careful 
always  to  adopt,  upon  every  change,  fuch  improvements  as  the 
occaiicn  itfelf  fuggefted  to  them,  they  at  laft  obtained  the 
fame  end  likevvife,  as  that  which  Lycurgus  had  propofed  ; 
and  completed  the  moft  beautiful  frame  of  government,  of  all 
that  are  in  our  times  known. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  a  good  judge  of  hiftory  will  not 
form  his  opinion  of  a  writer  from  any  thing  that  is  omitted 
by  him,,  but  from  that  which  he  relates.    If  indeed  any  falfe- 
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hood  fliould  be  found  in  the  things  which  he  relates,  it  may 
be  reafonable  to  impute  the  omiffion  of  the  reft  to  ignorance. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  he  relates  be  true,  ic 
ought  then  to  be  acknowledged,  that  his  {ilence  with  regard 
to  fome  particular  things  is  not  the  effedl  of  ignorance,  but 
of  judgement  and  delign. 


C  H  A  P.  IL 

nPHE  three  kinds  of  government,  of  which  we  have  been 
fpeaking,  were  all  found  united  in  the  commonwealth 
of  Rome.    And  fo  even  v/as  the  balance  between  them  all, 
and  fo  regular  the  adminiftration   that  refulted  from  their 
union,  that  it  was  no  eafy  thing,  even  for  the  Romans  them- 
felves,  to  determine  with  afTurance,  whether  the  intire  ftate 
was  to  be  efteemed  an  ariftocracy,  a  democracy,  or  a  mo- 
narchy.   For  if  they  turned  their  view  upon  the  power  of  the 
Confuls,  the  government  appeared  to  be  purely  monarchical 
and  regal.    If  again  the  authority  of  the  fenate  was  confidered, 
it  then  feemed  to  wear  the  form  of  ariftocracy.     And  laftly, 
if  regard  was  had  to  the  fhare  which  the  people  poftefled  in 
the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  it  could  then  fcarcely  fail  to  be 
denominated  a  popular  ftate.    The  feveral  powers,  that  were 
appropriated  to  each  of  thefe  diftinft  branches  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  and  which,  with 
very  little  variation,  are  even  ftill  preferved,  are  thefe  which 
follow. 

The  Confuls,  while  they  remain  in  Rome,  before  they  lead 
out  the  armies  into  the  field,  are  the  mafters  of  all  publick 
affairs.  For  all  the  other  magiftrates,  the  Tribunes  alone  ex- 
cepted, are  fubjedl  to  them,  and  bound  to  obey  their  com- 
mands. They  introduce  embaffadors  into  the  fenate.  They 
propofe  alfo  to  the  fenate  the  fubjeds  of  debate ;  and  dired: 
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all  the  forms  that  are  obferved  in  making  the  decrees.  Nor 
is  it  lefs  a  part  of  their  office  likewife,  to  attend  to  thofe 
affairs  that  are  tranfaded  by  the  people:  to  call  together  ge- 
neral affemblies ;  to  report  to  them  the  refolutions  of  the 
fenate ;  and  to  ratify  whatever  is  determined  by  the  greater 
number.  In  all  the  preparations  that  are  made  for  war,  as 
well  as  in  the  whole  adminiftration  in  the  field,  they  pofTefs 
an  almoft  abfolute  authority.  For  to  them  it  belongs,  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  allies  whatever  fervices  they  judge  expedient; 
to  appoint  the  military  tribunes;  to  enroll  the  legions,  and 
make  the  neceflary  levies ;  and  to  infiidl  punifhments,  in  the 
field,  upon  all  that  are  fubjedt  to  their  command.  Add  to 
this,  that  they  have  the  power  likewife  to  expend  whatever 
fums  they  may  think  convenient  from  the  publick  treafure ; 
being  attended  for  that  purpofe  by  a  Quseftor,  who  is  always 
ready  to  receive  and  execute  their  orders.  When  any  one 
therefore  directs  his  view  to  this  part  of  the  conftitution,  it 
is  very  reafonable  for  him  to  conclude,  that  the  government 
is  no  other  than  a  fimple  royalty.  Let  me  only  obferve,  that 
if  in  feme  of  thefe  particular  points,  or  in  thofe  that  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  any  change  fhould  be  either  now  remark- 
ed, or  fhould  happen  at  fome  future  time,  fuch  an  alteration 
will  not  deftroy  the  general  principles  of  this  difcourfe. 

To  the  Senate  belongs,  in  the  fird  place,  the  fole  care  and 
management  of  the  publick  money.  For  all  the  returns  that 
are  brought  into  the  treasury,  as  well  as  all  the  payments  that 
are  iiTued  from  it,  are  diredled  by  their  orders.  Nor  is  it 
allowed  to  the  Quasilors  to  apply  any  part  ot  the  revenue  to 
particular  occafions  as  they  arife,  without  a  decree  of  the 
fenate ;  thofe  fums  alone  excepted,  which  are  expended  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Confuls.  And  even  thofe  more  general,  as  well 
as  greateft  difburfements,  which  are  employed,  at  the  return 
of  every  five  years,  in  building  and  repairing  the  publick  edi- 
fices, are  alTigned  to  the  Cenfors  for  that  purpofe,  by  the  ex- 
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preli  permiflion  of  the  fenate.  To  the  fen  ate  alfo  is  referred 
:the  cognizance  of  all  the  crimes,  committed  in  any  part  of 
Italy,  that  .demand  a  publick  examination  and  inquiry:  fuch 
as  treafons,  confpiracies,  poifonings,  and  aflaffinations.  Add 
to  this,  that  when  any  controverlies  arife,  either  between  pri- 
vate men,  or  any  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
fenate  to  adjuft  all  difputes ;  to  cenfiire  thofe  that  are  deferving 
■of  blame  ;  and  to  yield  afliftance  to  thofe,  who  ftand  in  need 
of  protection  and  defence.  When  any  embaffies  are  fent  out 
of  Italy ;  either  to  reconcile  contending  ftates ;  to  offer  exhor- 
tations and  advice ;  or  even,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  to 
impofe  commands ;  to  propofe  conditions  of  a  treaty ;  or  to 
make  a  denunciation  of  war;  the  care  and  condud  of  all 
thefe  tranfadions  is  intruded  wholly  to  the  fenate.  When  any 
embaffadors  alfo  arrive  at  Rome,  it  is  the  fenate  likewife  that 
determines,  in  what  manner  they  fhall  be  received  and  treated, 
and  what  anfwer  fhall  be  given  to  their  demands.  In  all 
thefe  things,  that  have  now  been  mentioned,  the  people  has 
no  fhare.  To  thofe  therefore,  who  come  to  refide  in  Rome 
during  the  abfence  of  the  Confuls,  the  government  appears 
to  be  purely  ariftocratical.  Many  of  the  Greeks  efpecially, 
and  of  the  foreign  princes,  are  eaftly  led  into  this  perfualion : 
when  they  perceive  that  almofl:  all  the  affairs,  which  they  are 
forced  to  negociate  with  the  Romans,  are  determined  by  the 
fenate. 

And  now  it  may  well  be  aiked,  what  part  is  left  to  the 
People  in  this  government:  fince  the  fenate,  on  the  one  hand, 
is  vefted  v/ith  the  fovereign  power,  in  the  feveral  inftances  that 
have  been  here  enumerated,  and  more  efpecially  in  all  things 
that  concern  the  management  and  difpofal  of  the  publick 
treafure ;  and  fince  the  Confuls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
trufted  with  the  abfolute  diredion  of  the  preparations  that  are 
made  for  war,  and  exercife  an  uncontrouled  authority  in  the 
field.    There  is  however  a  part  flill  allotted  to  the  people ; 
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and  indeed  the  mofl:  important  part.  For  firft,  the  people 
are  the  fole  difpenfers  of  rewards  and  punifhments ;  which  are 
the  only  bands,  by  which  ftates  and  kingdoms,  and  in  a  v/ord 
all  human  focieties,  are  held  together.  For  when  the  dif- 
ference between  thefe  is  overlooked,  or  when  they  are  diftri- 
buted  without  due  diflinclion,  nothing  but  difordcr  can  enfue. 
Nor  is  it  poihble  indeed,  that  government  fhould  be  main- 
tained, if  the  wicked  ftand  in  equal  eflimation  with  the 
good.  The  People  then,  when  any  offences  demand  fuch 
punirhment,  frequently  condemn  the  citizens  to  the  payment 
of  a  fine ;  thofe  efpecially,  who  have  been  invefted  with  the 
dignities  of  the  ftate.  To  the  people  alone  belongs  the  right 
to  ientence  any  one  to  die.  Upon  this  occafion,  they  have  a 
cuftom  which  deferves  to  be  mentioned  with  applaufe.  The 
perfon  accufed  is  allowed  to  withdraw  himfelf  in  open  view, 
and  embrace  a  voluntary  banifhment,  if  only  a  fingle  tribe 
remains,  that  has  not  yet  given  judgement ;  and  is  fuffered 
to  retire  in  fafety  to  Praenefte,  Tibur,  Naples,  or  any  other  of 
the  confederate  cities.  The  publick  magiffracies  are  allotted 
alfo  by  the  people  to  thofe  who  are  efleemed  worthy  of  them  : 
and  thefe  are  the  nobleft  rewards  that  any  government  can  be- 
flow  on  virtue.  To  the  people  belongs  the  pov/er  of  approv- 
ing or  rejecting  laws :  and,  which  is  ftill  of  greater  import- 
ance, peace  and  war  are  likewife  fixed  by  their  deliberations. 
When  any  alliance  is  concluded,  any  war  ended,  or  treaty 
made ;  to  them  the  conditions  are  referred,  and  by  them 
either  annulled  or  ratified.  And  thus  again,  from  a  view  of 
all  thefe  circumftances,  it  might  with  reafon  be  imagined, 
that  the  people  had  engrofTed  the  largeft  portion  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  that  the  ffate  was  plainly  a  democracy. 

Such  are  the  parts  of  the  adminiflration,  which  are  dif- 
tindly  afTigned  to  each  of  the  three  forms  of  government, 
that  are  united  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.  It  now  re- 
mains to  be  confidered,  in  what  manner  each  feveral  form 
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is  enabled  to  counterad  the  others,  or  to  co-operate  with 
them. 

When  the  Confuls,  invefted  with  the  power  that  has  been 
mentioned,  lead  the  armies  into  the  field,  though  they  feem 
indeed  to  hold  fuch  abfohite  authority  as  is  fufficient  for  all 
purpofes,  yet.  are  they  in  truth  fo  dependent  both  on  the 
fenate  and  the  people,  that  without  their  alTi fiance  they  are 
by  no  means  able  to  accomplifh  any  defign.  It  is  well  known 
that  armies  demand  a  continual  fupply  of  necefTaries.  But 
neither  corn,  nor  habits,  nor  even  the  military  ftipends,  can 
at  any  time  be  tranfmitted  to  the  legions,  unlefs  by  an  ex- 
prefs  order  of  the  fenate.  Any  oppolition  therefore,  or  delay, 
on  the  part  of  this  aflembly,  is  fufficient  always  to  defeat  the 
enterprizes  of  the  Generals.  It  is  the  fenate  likewife,  that 
either  compels  the  Confuls  to  leave  their  defigns  imperfecSb,  or 
enables  them  to  complete  the  projeds  which  they  have  formed  ; 
by  fending  a  fucceffor  into  each  of  their  feveral  provinces, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  annual  term,  or  by  continuing 
them  in  the  fame  command.  The  fenate  alfo  has  the  power 
to  aggrandize  and  amplify  the  vidories  that  are  gained,  or  on 
the  contrary  to  depreciate  and  debafe  them.  For  that  which 
is  called  among  the  Romans  a  Triumph,  in  which  a  fenfible 
reprefentation  of  the  adlions  of  the  Generals  is  expofed  in  fo- 
lemn  proceffion  to  the  view  of  all  the  citizens,  can  neither  be 
exhibited  with  due  pomp  and  fplendour,  nor  indeed  be  in  any 
manner  celebrated,  unlefs  the  confent  of  the  fenate  be  firft 
obtained,  together  with  the  fums  that  are  requifite  for  the 
expence.  Nor  is  it  lefs  neceliary  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Confuls,  how  far  foever  they  may  happen  to  be  removed  from 
Rome,  fhould  be  careful  to  preferve  the  good  affedions  of  the 
people.  For  the  people,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  an- 
nulls,  or  ratifies,  all  treaties.  But  that  which  is  of  greateft 
moment  is,  that  the  Confuls,  at  the  time  of  laying  down  their 
office,  are  bound  alfo  to  fubmit  their  paft  adminiflration  to 
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the  judgement  of  the  people.  And  thus  thefe  magiftrates  can 
at  no  time  think  themleh-es  fecure,  if  they  negled  to  gain  the 
approbation  both  ot  the  fenate,  and  the  people. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  fenate  alfo,  though  inveflied  with 
fo  great  authorit}',  is  bound  to  yield  a  certain  attention  to  the 
people,  and  to  a.A  in  concert  with  them,  in  all  affairs  that 
are  of  great  and  general  importance.  AVith  regard  efpecially 
to  thofe  offences  that  are  committed  againft  the  ftate,  and 
which  demand  a  capital  punifhment,  no  inquiry  can  be  per- 
fected, nor  any  judgement  carried  into  execution,  unlefs  the 
people  conhrm  what  the  fenate  has  before  decreed.  Nor  are 
the  things,  which  more  immediately  regard  the  fenate  itfelf, 
lefs  fubjecl  to  the  fame  controul.  For  it  a  law  fhould  at  any 
time  be  propofed,  to  leflen  the  received  authority  of  the  fena- 
tors ;  to  detract  from  their  honours  and  preeminence ;  or 
even  to  deprive  them  of  a  part  of  their  pofleliions ;  it  belongs 
wholly  to  the  people  to  eftablifh  or  reject  it.  And  even  flill 
more ;  the  interpofition  of  a  fingle  Tribune  is  fufKcient,  not 
only  to  fufpend  the  deliberations  of  the  fenate,  but  to  prevent 
them  alfo  irom  holding  any  meeting  or  afiembly.  Now  the 
pecuhar  ofHce  of  the  Tribunes  is,  to  declare  thofe  fentiments 
that  are  mofi:  pleafmg  to  the  people:  and  principally  to  pro- 
mote their  interefts  and  defigns.  And  thus  the  fenate,  on 
account  of  all  thefe  reafons,  is  forced  to  cultivate  the  favour, 
and  gratify  the  inclinations,  of  the  people. 

The  people  again,  on  their  part,  are  held  in  a  dependance 
on  the  fenate,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  deference,  both 
to  the  particular  members,  and  to  the  general  body.  In 
every  part  of  Italy  there  are  works  of  various  kinds,  whicli 
are  let  to  farm  by  the  Cenfors ;  fuch  as  the  building,  or  re- 
pairing, of  the  publick  edifices,  which  are  almoft  innumer- 
able ;  the  care  of  rivers,  harbours,  gardens,  mines,  and  lands ; 
every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  falls  beneath  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans.    In  all  thefe  things,  the  people  are  the  under- 
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takers :  infomuch  that  there  are  fcarcely  any  to  be  found,  that 
are  not  in  fome  degree  involved,  either  in  the  contrails,  or  in 
the  management  of  the  works.    For  fome  take  the  farms  of 
the  Cenfors  at  a  certain  price :  others  become  partners  with, 
the  firft.    Some  again  engage  themfelves  as  fureties  for  the 
farmers :  and  others,  in  fupport  alfo  of  thefe  fureties,  pledge 
their  own  fortunes  to  the  ftate.    Now  the  fupreme  diredion 
of  all  thefe  affairs  is  placed  wholly  in  the  fenate.    The  fenate 
has  the  power  to  allot  a  longer  time ;  to  lighten  the  conditions 
of  the  agreement,  in  cafe  that  any  accident  has  intervened ; 
or  even  to  releafe  the  contradors  from  their  barjyain,  if  the 
terms  fhould  be  found  impraclicable.    There  are  alfo  many 
other  circumftances,  in  which  thofe  that  are  engaged  in  any 
of  thefe  publick  works  may  be  either  greatly  injured,  or 
greatly  benefited,  by  the  fenate ;  fince  to  this  body,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  all  things  that  belong  to  thefe  tranf- 
anions  are  conftantly  referred.    But  there  is  ftill  another  ad- 
vantage, of  much  greater  moment.    For  from  this  order  like- 
wife  judges  are  feledled,  in  almoft  every  accufation  of  confi- 
derable  weight,  whether  it  be  of  a  publick,  or  private,  nature. 
The  people  therefore,  being  by  thefe  means  held  under  due 
fubjedion  and  reftraint,  and  doubtfvil  of  obtaining  that  pro- 
tedion,  which  they  forefee  that  they  may  at  fome  time  want, 
are  always  cautious  of  exciting  any  oppofition  to  the  meafures 
of  the  fenate.    Nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  lefs  ready  to 
pay  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Cbnfuls ;  through  the  dread 
of  that  fupreme  authority,  to  which  the  citizens  in  general,  as 
well  as  each  particular  man,  are  obnoxious  in  the  field. 

Thus,  while  each  of  thefe  feparate  parts  is  enabled  either 
to  affifl:  or  obftiud  the  reft,  the  government,  by  the  apt  con- 
texture of  them  all  in  the  general  frame,  is  fo  well  fecured 
againft  every  accident,  that  it  feems  fcarcely  pofiible  to  invent 
a  more  per  fed  fyftcm.  For  when  the  dread  of  any  common 
danger,  that  threatens  from  abroad,  conftrains  all  the  orders 
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of  the  ftate  to  unite  together,  and  co-operate  with  joint  afUft- 
ance ;  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  republick,  that  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  meafures  that  are  neceffary  are  neglected,  while 
all  men  fix  their  thoughts  upon  the  prefent  exigency ;  fo 
neither  is  it  pofTible  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  dehgns 
fhould  at  any  time  be  fruftrated  through  the  want  of  due  ce- 
lerity, becaufe  all  in  general,  as  well  as  every  citizen  in  par- 
ticular, employ  their  utmofl  efforts,  to  carry  what  has  been 
determined  into  execution.  Thus  the  government,  by  the 
very  form  and  peculiar  nature  of  it's  conftitution,  is  equally 
enabled  to  refift  all  attacks,  and  to  accomplifh  every  purpofe. 
And  when  again  all  apprehenfions  of  foreign  enemies  are  paft, 
and  the  Romans,  being  now  fettled  in  tranquillity,  and  en- 
joying at  their  leifure  all  the  fruits  of  vidlory,  begin  to  yield 
to  the  fedudlion  of  eafe  and  plenty,  and,  as  it  happens  ufually 
in  fuch  conjundures,  become  haughty  and  ungovernable; 
then  chiefly  we  may  obferve,  in  what  manner  the  fame  con- 
ftitution  likewife  finds  in  itfelf  a  remedy  againft  the  impend- 
ing danger.  For  whenever  either  of  the  feparate  parts  of  the 
republick  attempts  to  exceed  it's  proper  limits,  excites  con- 
tention and  difpute,  and  flruggles  to  obtain  a  greater  fhare  of 
power,  than  that  which  is  afligned  to  it  by  the  laws  ;  it  is 
manifeft,  that  fince  no  one  fingle  part,  as  we  have  fhewn  in 
this  difcourfe,  is  in  itfelf  fupreme  or  abfolute,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  the  powers  which  are  afiigned  to  each  are  ftill  fub- 
jedl  to  reciprocal  controul,  the  part,  which  thus  afpires,  muft 
foon  be  reduced  again  within  it's  own  jufl:  bounds,  and  not  be 
fuffered  to  iniult  cr  deprefs  the  reft.  And  thus  the  feveral 
orders,  of  which  the  ftate  is  framed,  are  forced  always  to 
maintain  their  due  pofition :  being  partly  counterworked  in 
their  defigns ;  and  partly  alfo  reftrained  from  making  any 
attempt,  by  the  dread  of  falling  under  that  authority  to  which 
they  are  expofed. 

EX- 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

The  military  infiitutions  of  tbs  Romans, 

CHAP.  I. 

AS  foon  as  the  Confuk  are  declared,  the  military  Tri- 
bunes are  next  appointed.  Of  thefe,  fourteen  are 
taken  from  the  citizens  who  have  carried  arms  in  five  cam- 
paigns ;  and  ten  more,  from  thofe  who  have  completed  ten. 
For  every  citizen,  before  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  forty-fix, 
is  obliged  to  ferve  either  ten  years  in  the  cavalry,  or  fix  teen 
in  the  infantry :  thofe  alone  excepted,  who  are  placed  by  the 
Cenfors  below  the  rate  of  four  hundred  drachmae  ;  and  who 
are  all  referved  for  the  fervice  of  the  fea.  In  the  cafe  of  any 
prefiing  danger,  the  time  of  continuing  in  the  infantry  is  ex- 
tended to  twenty  years.  No  citizen  is  permitted  by  the  laws 
to  fue  for  any  magiftracy,  before  he  has  completed  the  fer- 
vice of  ten  campaigns. 

When  the  enrolments  are  to  be  made,  the  Confuls  give 
notice  before  to  the  people  of  a  certain  day,  upon  which  all 
the  Romans,  that  are  of  fufficient  age,  are  required  to  attend. 
This  is  done  every  year.  And  when  the  day  arrives,  and 
the  men  all  appear  at  Rome,  and  are  aflembled  afterwards 
in  the  Capitol,  the  Tribunes  of  the  youngeft  order  divide 
themfelves,  as  they  are  appointed  either  by  the  Confuls  or 
the  people,  into  four  feparate  bodies.  For  this  divifion  cor- 
refponds  with  the  firft  and  general  diftribution  of  all  the 
forces  into  four  feparate  legions.  Of  thefe  Tribunes  there- 
fore, the  four  firft  named  are  afiigned  to  the  firft  legion ; 
the  three  next,  to  the  fecond ;  the  following  four,  to  the 
third;  and  the  three,  laft  appointed,  to  the  fourth.    Of  the 
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Tribunes  of  the  oldefl:  order,  the  two  that  are  firft  named  are 
placed  in  the  firft  legion ;  the  three  fecond,  in  the  fecond ; 
the  two  that  follow,  in  the  third ;  and  the  remaining  three, 
in  the  fourth.  By  this  diftribution  and  divifion,  an  equal 
number  of  commanders  is  allotted  to  each  legion.  When  this 
is  done,  the  Tribunes  of  each  legion,  having  taken  their  feats 
apart,  draw  out  the  tribes  one  by  one  by  lot;  and  calling 
to  them  that  upon  which  the  lot  firft  falls,  they  felect  from 
it  four  young  men,  as  nearly  equal  as  is  poflible  both  in  age 
and  ftature.  And  when  thefe  are  brought  forward  from  the 
reft,  the  Tribunes  of  the  firft  legion  firft  choofe  one ;  then 
thofe  of  the  fecond,  a  fecond ;  thofe  of  the  third  take  the 
third ;  and  thofe  of  the  fourth,  the  laft.  After  thefe,  four 
more  are  made  to  approach.  And  now,  the  Tribunes  of 
the  fecond  legion  firft  make  their  choice ;  then  thofe  of  the 
reft  in  order;  and,  laft  of  all,  the  Tribunes  of  the  firft.  In 
the  fame  manner  again,  from  the  next  four  that  follow,  the 
Tribunes  of  the  third  legion  choofe  the  firft;  and  thofe  of 
the  fecond,  the  laft.  And  thus,  by  obferving  the  fame  me- 
thod of  rotation  to  the  end,  it  happens  that  the  legions,  with 
refpeft  to  the  men  of  which  they  are  compofed,  are  all  alike 
and  equal.  The  number  allotted  to  each  legion  is  fourthou- 
fand  and  two  hundred ;  and  fomecimes  five  thoufand,  when 
any  great  and  unufual  danger  is  forefeen.  After  thefe  had 
been  thus  feledled,  it  was  anciently  the  cuftom  to  choofe  the 
cavalry ;  and  to  add  two  hundred  horfemen  to  each  four 
thoufand  of  the  infantry.  But  in  the  prefent  times,  the 
citizens,  of  whom  the  cavalry  is  compofed,  are  firft  enrolled  ; 
having  been  before  appointed  by  the  Cenfors,  according  to 
the  rate  of  their  revenue:  and  three  hundred  are  alligned  to 
every  legion. 

When  the  enrolments  are  in  this  manner  finifhed,  the 
Tribunes,  having  aflembled  together  in  feparate  bodies  the 
foldiers  of  their  refpedlive  legions,  choofe  out  a  man  that 
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feems  mofi:  proper  for  the  purpofe,  and  make  him  fvvear  in 
the  following  words :  "  that  he  will  be  obedient  to  his  com- 
manders, and  execute  ail  the  orders  that  he  fhail  receive 
from  them,  to  the  utmofi:  of  his  power."  The  reft  of  the 
foldiers  of  the  legion,  advancing  one  by  one,  fwear  alfo,  that 
they  will  perform  what  the  firft  has  fworn.  About  the  fame 
time  likewife,  the  Confuls  fend  notice  to  the  magiftrates  of 
the  allied  cities  of  Italy,  from  which  they  defign  to  draw  any 
forces,  what  number  of  troops  are  wanted,  and  at  what  time 
and  place  they  are  required  tfo  join  the  Roman  army.  The 
cities,  having  raifed  their  levies  in  the  fame  manner  that  has 
now  been  mentioned,  and  adminiftered  to  them  the  fame 
oath,  fend  them  away,  attended  by  a  paymafter  and  a 
General. 

At  Rome  the  Tribunes,  after  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  is 
finifhed,  command  all  the  legions  to  return  without  arms 
upon  a  certain  day,  and  then  difmlfs  them.  And  when  they 
are  met  together  again  at  the  appointed  time,  thofe  that  are 
the  youngeft,  and  of  the  loweft  condition,  are  fet  apart  for 
the  light-armed  troops.  From  the  next  above  thefe  in  age  are 
feleded  the  Haftati :  from  thofe  that  are  in  full  ftrength  and 
vigour,  the  Principes;  and  the  oldeft  of  all  that  are  enrolled 
are  the  Triarii.  For  every  legion  is  compofed  of  all  thefe 
different  bodies:  different  in  name,  in  age,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  armed.  This  divifion  is  fo  adjufted, 
that  the  Triarii  amount  to  fix  hundred  men  :  the  Principes 
are  twelve  hundred:  the  Haftati  an  equal  number:  and  all 
the  reft,  light-armed.  If  a  legion  coniifts  of  more  than  four 
thoufand  men,  the  feveral  bodies  are  increafed  in  due  pro* 
portion ;  except  only,  that  the  number  of  the  Triarii  always 
remains  the  fame. 

The  youngeft  of  thefe  troops  are  armed  with  a  fword, 
light  javelins,  and  a  buckler.  The  buckler  is  both  ftrongly 
made,  and  of  a  fize  fufficient  for  fecurity.    For  it  is  of  a 
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circular  form,  and  has  three  feet  in  the  diameter.  They 
wear  likevvife  upon  their  heads  feme  limple  fort  of  covering  ; 
fuch  as  the  fkin  of  a  wolf,  or  fomething  of  a  fimilar  kind : 
which  ferves  both  for  their  defence,  and  to  point  out  alfo  to 
the  commanders  thofe  particular  foldiers,  that  are  diftin- 
guifhed  either  by  their  bravery,  or  their  want  of  courage,  in 
the  time  of  a6lion.  The  wood  of  the  javelin  is  of  the  length 
of  two  cubits,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger.  The  iron 
part  is  a  fpan  in  length :  and  is  drawn  out  to  fuch  flender 
iinenefs  towards  the  point,  that  it  never  fails  to  be  bent  in 
the  very  firft  difcharge,  fo  that  the  enemy  cannot  throw  it 
back  again.     Otherwife  it  would  be  a  common  javelin. 

The  next  in  age,  who  are  called  the  Haftati,  are  ordered 
to  f  urnifh  themfelves  with  a  complete  fuit  of  armour.  This, 
among  the  Romans,  confifts  in  the  firfl  place  of  a  fhield  of 
a  convex  furface ;  the  breadth  of  which  is  two  feet  and  a 
half;  and  the  length  four  feet,  or  four  feet  and  a  palm  in 
thofe  of  the  largeft  fize.  It  is  compofed  of  two  planks, 
glued  together,  and  covered  firfl:  with  linen,  and  afterwards 
with  calve-fkin.  The  extreme  edges  of  it,  both  above  and 
below,  are  guarded  with  plates  of  iron :  as  well  to  fecure  it 
againfl:  the  fl:rokes  of  fwords,  as  that  it  may  be  refl:ed  alfo 
upon  the  ground  without  receiving  any  injury.  To  the  fur- 
face  is  fitted  likewife  a  fhell  of  iron  ;  which  ferves  to  .turn 
afide  the  more  violent  ftrokes  of  ftones,  or  fpears,  or  any 
other  ponderous  weapon.  After  the  fiiield,  comes  the  fvvord  ; 
which  is  carried  upon  the  right  thigh,  and  is  called  the  Spa- 
nifli  fword.  It  is  formed,  not  only  to  pulli  with  at  the  point; 
but  to  make  a  falling  f:roke  with  either  edge,  and  with  fin- 
gular  effedt;  for  the  blade  is  remarkably  flrong  and  firm.  To 
thefe  arms  are  added  two  piles,  or  javelins ;  a  helmet  made 
of  brafs;  and  boots  for  the  legs.  The  piles  are  of  two  forts; 
the  one  large,  the  other  flender.  Of  the  former,  thofe  that 
are  round  have  the  breadth  of  a  palm  in  their  diameter ;  and  I 
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thofe  that  are  fquare  the  breadth  of  a  palm  likewife  in  a  fide. 
The  more  flender,  which  are  carried  with  the  other,  refemble 
a  common  javelin,  of  a  moderate  fize.    In  both  forts,  the 
wooden  part  is  of  the  length  of  about  three  cubits.  Tha 
iron,  which  is  of  the  fame  length  likewife,  and  turned  out- 
wards at  the  point,  in  the  form  of  a  double  hook,  is  faftened 
to  the  wood  with  fo  great  care  and  forefight,  being  carried 
upwards  to  the  very  middle  of  it,-  and  transfixed  with  many 
clofe  fet  rivets,  that  it  is  fooner  broken  in  ufe  than  loofened  ; 
though,  in  the  part  in  which  it  is  joined  to  the  wood,  it  is 
not  lefs  than  a  finger  and  a  half  in  thicknefs*    Upon  the  hel- 
met is  worn  an  ornament  of  three  upright  feathers,  either 
red  or  black,  of  about  a  cubit  in  height ;  which,  being  fixed 
upon  the  very  top  of  the  head,  and  added  to  their  other 
arms,  makes  the  troops  feem  to  be  of  double  fize,  and  gives- 
them  an  appearance  which  is  both  beautiful  and  terrible.- 
Befide  thefe  arms,  the  foldiers  in  general  place  alfo  upon  their 
breafts  a  fquare  plate  of  brafs,  of  the  meafure  of  a  fpan  on' 
either  fide,  which  is  called  the  guard  of  the  heart.    But  all 
thofe,  who  are  rated  at  more  than  ten  thoufand  drachmae, 
cover  their  breafis  with  a  coat  of  mail.    The  Principes,  and 
the  Triarii,  are  armed  in  the  fame  manner  likev/ife  as  the 
Haftati  j  except  only  that  the  Triarii  carry  pikes  inftead  of 
javelins. 

From  each  of  thefe  feveral  forts  of  foldiers,  the  youngefl:: 
alone  excepted,  ten  men  of  diftinguifhed  merit  are  firft  fe- 
leded ;  and  after  thefe,  ten  more.  Thefe  are  all  called' 
commanders  of  companies :  and  he  that  is  fii  fb  chofen  has  a 
feat  in  the  military  Council.  After  thefe,  twenty  more  are 
appointed  to  condudt  the  rear ;  and  are  chofen  by  the  former 
twenty.  The  foldiers  of  each  different  order,  the  light 
troops  excepted,  are  then  divided  into  ten  feparate  parts ;  ta 
each  of  which  are  afilgned  four  officers,  of  thofe  who  have 
been  thus  feleded  ;   two  to  lead  die  van,  and  two  to  take 
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the  care  of  the  rear.  The  Hght-armed  troops  are  diHributed 
in  juft  proportion  among  them  all.  Each  feparate  part  is 
called  a  company,  a  band,  or  an  enfign :  and  the  leaders, 
captains  of  companies  or  centurions.  Laft  of  all,  two  of  the 
braveft  and  mofl  vigorous  among  the  foldiers  are  appointed  by 
the  captains  to  carry  the  flandards  in  each  company.  It  is 
not  without  good  reafon  that  two  captains  are  affigned  to 
every  company.  For  as  it  always  is  uncertain,  what  will  be  5/ 
the  conduct  oi  an  officer,  or  to  what  accidents  he  may  be  ex- 
pofed ;  and  as  in  the  affairs  of  war  there  is  no  room  for  pre- 
text or  excufe ;  this  method  is  contrived,  that  the  company 
may  not  upon  any  occafion  be  deftitute  of  a  leader.  When 
the  captains  therefore  both  are  prefent,  he  that  was  firfl:  chofen 
leads  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  of  the  company.  And 
when  either  of  them  is  abfent,  he  that  remains  takes  the  con- 
du6l  of  the  whole.  In  the  choice  of  thefe  captains,  not  thofe 
that  are  the  boldefl:  and  moft  enterpriling  are  efleemed  the 
beft ;  but  thofe  rather,  who  are  fteady  and  fedate ;  prudent 
in  conduct,  and  fkilful  in  command.  Nor  is  it  fo  much  re- 
quired, that  they  fhould  be  at  all  times  eager  to  begin  the 
combat,  and  throw  themfelves  precipitately  into  adion ;  as 
tiiat,  when  they  are  prefied,  or  even  conquered  by  a  fupe^rior 
force,  they  fhould  ftill  maintain  their  ground,  and  rather  die 
than  defert  their  ftation. 

The  Cavalry  is  divided  alfo  into  ten  parts  or  troops.  In 
-each  of  thefe,  three  captains  firft  are  chofen  ;  who  afterwards 
appoint  three  other  ofHcers  to  conduct  the  rear.  The  iirft  of 
the  captains  commands  the  whole  troop.  The  other  two  hold 
the  rank  and  office  of  Decurions :  and  all  of  them  are  called 
by  that  name.  In  the  abfence  of  the  firft  captain,  the  next 
in  order  takes  the  intire  command.  The  manner  in  which 
thefe  troops  are  armed  is  at  this  time  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
Greeks.  But  anciently  it  was  very  different.  For  firft,  they 
wore  no  armour  upon  their  bodies ;  but  were  covered,  in  the 
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time  of  adion,  with  only  an  under  garment.    In  this  method, 
they  were  able  indeed  to  defcend  from  their  horfes,  or  leap 
up  again  upon  ihem,  with  greater  quicknefs  and  facility : 
but,  as  they  w^re  almoft  naked,  they  were  too  much  expofed 
to  danger  in  all  clofe  engagements.    The  fpears  alfo  that 
were  in  ufe  among:  them  in  former  times  were  in  a  double 
refpe6l  very  unfit  for  fervice.    Firft,  as  they  were  of  a  flender 
make,  and  always  trembled  in  the  hand,  it  not  only  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  diredl  them  with  exadtnefs  towards  the 
deftined  mark ;  but  very  frequendy,  even  before  their  points 
had  reached  the  enemy,  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  fliaken 
into  pieces  by  the  bare  motion  of  the  horfes.    Add  to  this,, 
that  thefe  fpears,  not  being  armed  with  iron  at  the  lowefb 
end,  were  formed  to  ftrike  only  with  the  point,  and,  when 
they  were  broken  by  this  ftroke,  were  afterwards  incapable  of 
any  farther  ufe.    Their  buckler  was  made  of  the  hide  of  an 
ox,  and  in  form  was  not  unlike  to  thofe  globular  diflies  which 
are  ufed  in  facrifices.    But  this  was  alfo  of  too  infirm  a  texture 
for  defence:  and,  as  it  was  at  firft  not  very  capable  of  fervice, 
it  afterwards  became  wholly  ufelefs,  when  the  fubftance  of  it 
had  been  foftened  [and  relaxed  by  rain.     The  Romans  there- 
fore, having  obferved  thefe  defedls,  foon  changed  their  wea- 
pons for  the  armour  of  the  Greeks.     For  the  Grecian  Ipear,, 
which  is  firm  and  ftable,  not  only  ferves  to  make  the  fird 
ftroke  with  the  point  in  juft  direction  and  with  fure  eifedl :, 
but,  with  the  help  of  the  iron  at  the  oppofite  end,  may,  when, 
turned,  be  employed  againft  the  enemy  with  equal  fteadinefs 
and  force.    In  the  fame  manner  alfo  the  Grecian  fhields,  be- 
ing ftrong  in  texture,  and  capable  of  being  held  in  a  fixed  po- 
rtion, are  alike  ferviceable  both  for  attack  and  for  defence.. 
Thefe  advantages  wxre  foon  perceived,  and  the  arms  adopted 
by  the  cavalry.    For  the  Romans,  above  all  other  people,  are 
excellent  in  admitting  foreign  cufloms  that  are  preferable  to. 
their  own> 
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As  foon  as  this  partition  of  the  troops  is  finifhed,  and  the 
neceflary  orders  giv^n  by  the  Tribunes  concerning  their  arms, 
they  are  then  commanded  to  return  to  their  reipe6live  habi- 
tations, till  the  day  arrives,  upon  which  they  are  bound  by 
oath  to  aflemble  together  in  a  certain  place  appointed  by  the 
Confuls.  Each  of  the  Confuls  ufualiy  appoints  a  different 
place  for  the  affembHng  of  his  own  army  :  for  to  each  of  them 
are  allotted  feparately  two  Roman  legions,  together  with  an 
equal  part  of  the  allies.  No  pretence  of  accident  is  at  any 
time  allowed  to  thofe  that  are  enrolled ;  nor  any  excufe  ad- 
mitted, in  oppoiiticn  to  their  oath,  to  difcharge  them  from 
appearing  on  the  day  prefcribed :  unlefs  fome  aufpices  fhould 
intervene,  or  fome  difafter  happen,  which  renders  their  attend- 
ance abfolutely  impradicable.  When  they  are  all  met  toge-i 
ther,  the  diftribution  of  the  allies,  who  are  aflembled  alfo 
with  the  Romans,  is  regulated  by  twelve  officers,  called  Pre- 
fe6ts  and  appointed  by  the  Confuls,  in  the  following  mannero. 
They  firft  choofe  out  from  all  the  allies  a  body  of  the  bravefb 
and  moft  fkilful  foldiers,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  fervc 
near  the  perfon,  and  imder  the  immediate  orders,  of  the  Con- 
fuls. Thefe  are  called  the  extraordinary,  or  feled-ed  troops.. 
The  whole  infantry  of  the  allies  is  ufualiy  the  fame  in  number 
with  that  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  cavalry  three  times  as 
many.  Among  thefe,  about  a  third  part  of  the  cavalry,,  and 
a  fifth  part  of  the  infantry,  are  fet  apart  as  extraordinaries, 
The  reft  are  then  divided  by  the  Prefects  into  two  equal  bo- 
dies ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left 
wing.  When  all  things  are  thus  prepared,  the  Tribunes  di- 
rect both  the  Romans  and  the  allies  to  incamo. 

As  the  method  of  this  incampment  is  uniiorm  and  fimplcy 
at  all  times  and  in  every  place  the  fame,  I  fhall  here  endea- 
vour to  fet  before  the  reader  a  clear  defcription  of  the  order- 
that  is  obierved  in  the  Roman  armies,  both  in  their  marches 
and  incampments ;  and  of  the  manner  alfo  in.  whick  they  are 
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drawn  up  in  battle.  For  no  man  furely,  who  is  not  utterly 
averfe  to  all  great  and  laudable  purfuits,  can  be  unwilling  to 
attend  to  fuch  inquiries ;  in  which  his  fearch  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  kind  of  knowledge  not  unworthy  of  the  pains* 

CHAP.  II. 

THIS  then  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans  form  their 
camp.  As  foon  as  the  ground  is  chofen  for  the  purpofe, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  judged  to  be  the  moft  convenient,  both 
for  the  difpatch  of  orders,  and  for  difcerning  every  thing  that 
is  tranfadted,  is  firft  marked  out  for  the  place  of  the  Confular 
tent.  In  this  place,  an  enfign  is  planted  in  the  ground,  and 
round  it  is  meafured  a  quadrangular  ngure,  every  lide  of 
which  is  diftant  from  the  enfign  a  hundred  feet ;  fo  that  the 
whole  contents  of  it  are  equal  to  the  fpace  of  four  acres.  On  * 
one  fide  of  this  figure,  the  fide  that  appears  to  be  the  moft 
commodious  for  water  and  for  forage,  the  Roman  legions  are 
difpofed  in  the  following  order,  in  every  legion  there  are  fix 
Tribunes,  as  we  have  already  mentioned ;  and  two  legions  are 
afligned  to  each  of  the  Confuls.  With  each  Conful  therefore, 
twelve  Tribunes  always  are  incamped.  Their  tents  are  ranged 
in  one  right  line,  which  is  parallel  to  that  fide  of  the  qua- 
drangular fpace  that  has  been  chofen,  and  diftant  from  it  fifty 
feet.  The  ground  between  is  occupied  by  their  horfes,  their 
beafls  of  burthen,  and  other  baggage.  Thefe  tents  are  fo  dif- 
pofed, that  the  back  of  them  is  turned  towards  the  Confular 
ground  ,  v/hile  the  oppofite  fide  looks  down  upon  the  external 
afpe(il  of  the  camp,  which  we  fhall  hereafter  therefore  call 
the  front.  They  are  fet  at  equal  diftances  each  from  the 
other ;  and  fo  extended,  that  the  line,  upon  which  they  ftand, 
traverfes  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fpace  that  is  occupied  by 
the  legions. 
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A  hundred  feet  are  then  meafured  downwards,  from  the 
front  of  the  tents  of  the  Tribunes :  and  at  the  extremity  of 
this  diftance  a  hne  is  drawn,  which  runs  parallel  to  thefe  tents. 
From  this  line  forwards,  the  legions  are  incamped  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  line  being  firfl:  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  from  the  point  of  the  divifion  another  right  line  is 
drawn ;  on  either  fide  of  which,  and  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  it,  is  placed  the  cavalry  of  the  two  legions ;  oppofite 
the  one  to  the  other  j  and  feparated  from  each  other  by  a 
fpace  of  fifty  feet.  The  dilpofition  of  the  tents,  both  of  the 
cavalry,  and  of  the  infantry,  is  the  fame.  For  every  com- 
pany, as  well  as  every  troop,  occupies  a  fquare  piece  of 
ground,  the  front  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  open  fpaces, 
and  contains  in  length  a  hundred  feet.  The  depth  of  it  is 
ufually  fo  adjufted  as  to  be  equal  to  the  length ;  except  in 
the  incampment  of  the  Triarii,  and  the  allies.  When  the  le- 
gions are  compofed  of  any  greater  number,  both  the  length 
and  depth  of  this  ground  are  increafed  in  due  proportion. 
The  cavalry,  being  thus  placed  towards  the  middle  of  the 
tents  of  the  Tribunes,  forms  a  kind  of  ftreet,  which  runs 
down  tranfverfely  from  the  right  line  before  mentioned,  and 
the  lpace  that  lies  before  thofe  tents.  All  the  other  fpaces 
bear  alfo  the  refemblance  of  regular  ftreets ;  the  fides  of  which 
are  formed  by  the  troops  and  companies,  which  are  ranged 
lengthways  through  the  camp. 

Behind  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  fame  form  likewife,  are 
placed  the  Triarii  of  both  legions :  a  company  being  joined 
clofe  to  every  troop  ;  but  looking  a  contrary  way  ;  and  con- 
taining in  depth  only  one  half  of  its  length.  For  the  Tri- 
arii ufually  amount  to  no  more  than  half  or  the  number  of  the 
other  bodies.  But  as  the  depth  of  the  companies  is  thus  di- 
minifhed,  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  ranged  is  rendered 
equal  in  length  to  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  reft. 
2, 
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Oppofite  to  the  Triarii  of  the  two  legions,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  fifty  feet  on  either  fide,  the  Principes  are  in- 
camped  ;  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  open  fpaces.  By 
this  pofition,  two  more  ftreets  are  formed ;  v/hich  take  their 
besinning  alfo  at  the  fame  right  line,  or  fpace  of  a  hundred 
feet  that  lies  before  the  tents  of  the  I'ribunes ;  and  are  ended 
on  the  oppcfite  fide,  which  we  before  called  the  front  of  all 
the  camp.  Next  to  the  Principes  are  lodged  the  Haftati ; 
being  placed  clofe  behind  the  former,  but  looking  alfo  a  con- 
trary way.  As  each  of  the  different  bodies,  of  which  a  legion 
is  compofed,  is  divided  into  ten  companies,  from  hence  it 
happens,  that  the  federal  intervals,  or  ftreets,  are  all  of  an 
equal  length,  and  are  alike  terminated  by  that  fide  of  the 
camp  which  is  the  front ;  towards  which  alfo  the  laft  of  all 
the  companies  are  always  turned. 

At  the  diftance  of  Mty  feet  from  the  Haftati,  and  oppofite 
alfo  to  them,  is  lodged  the  cavalry  of  the  allies ;  beginning 
from  the  fame  right  line ;  and  extended  likewife,  as  the  other 
bodies,  down  to  the  front  of  the  camp.  The  whole  infantry 
of  the  allies,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  before  the  extra- 
ordinaries  areTele6led,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  legions:  and 
the  cavalry,  after  a  third  part  has  been  taken  from  it  to  ferve 
as  extraordinaries,  is  double  in  number  to  the  Roman  cavalry. 
The  depth  therefore  of  the  ground,  upon  which  thefe  troops 
are  placed,  is  enlarged  in  luch  proportion,  that  they  cover 
always  the  fame  fpacc  in  length  with  that  which  is  occupied 
by  the  Romans.  The  feveral  ftreets,  which  are  five  in  num- 
ber, being  thus  completely  formed,  the  infantry  of  the  allies, 
to  whofe  companies  a  depth  of  ground  is  alfo  aftigned  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  is  in  the  fame  manner  ranged  clofe 
behind  the  cavalry,  but  looking  a  contrary  way.  For  their 
faces  are  turned  towards  the  intrenchment,  and  look  down 
upon  both  fides  of  the  camp. 
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In  every  company,  the  foremofl:  tents  on  either  fide  are 
occupied  by  the  Centurions.  In  this  difpofition  both  of  the 
iniantry  and  cavalry,  the  fixth  company  and  the  iixth  troop 
are  feparated  from  the  fij'th  by  a  diflance  of  fifty  feet.  By 
this  diviiion  another  ftreet  is  formed,  which  traverfes  all  the 
reft,  and  pailes  through  the  middle  of  the  camp,  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  tents  of  the  Tribunes.  This  ftreet,  on  account 
of  the  portion  of  it  below  five  companies,  is  called  the 
Quintan. 

The  fpace,  that  falls  behind  the  tents  of  the  Tribunes,  and 
which  lies  clofe  on  either  hand  to  the  Confular  ground,  is 
allotted,  one  fide  of  it  for  the  Forum,  and  the  other  tor  the 
place  of  the  Quaeftor  and  the  military  ftores.  Behind  the  laft 
of  the  tents  of  the  Tribunes  on  either  fide,  and  in  a  line, 
which,  falling  upon  thofe  tents,  forms  that  kind  of  figure 
which  is  called  the  Forceps,  the  extraordinary  cavalry  is  lodged, 
together  with  the  volunteers  that  accompany  the  Conful:  be- 
ing all  of  them  extended  along  the  two  fides  of  the  camp ; 
with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  place  of  the  Quaeftor  on 
the  one  fide,  and  to  the  Forum  on  the  other.  And  as  they 
are  in  this  manner  placed  near  the  Conful  in  the  camp,  fo 
like  wife  in  the  marches,  and  in  a  word  upon  all  occafions  that 
arife,  they  are  bound  to  obferve  with  particular  attention- both 
the  Quieftor  and  the  Conful ;  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
receive  their  orders.  Clofe  behind  this  cavalry,  but  with  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  intrenchment,  the  infantry,  which  is 
felected  alfo  for  the  fame  fervice,  is  incamped. 

Above  thefe  troops  is  left  an  open  fpace,  of  a  liundred  feet 
in  breadth,  and  parallel  to  the  tents  of  the  Tribunes,  which 
pafTes  along  the  Forum,  the  Confular  ground,  and  the  place 
of  the  Quasftor ;  and  is  continued  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  camp.  On  the  upper  fide  of  it  is  placed  the  extraordinary 
cavalry  of  the  allies;  looking  down  upon  the  Forum,  the 
place  of  the  Qu^ftor,  and  the  Confular  ground.    Between  the 
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middle  of  their  tents,  and  oppofite  to  the  Confular  ground,  is 
left  another  open  fpace,  of  the  breadth  of  fifty  feet ;  which 
divides  the  former  at  right  angles,  and  leads  towards  the  hind- 
moft  part  of  the  canip.  Clofe  again  behind  this  cavalry,  the 
extraordinary  infantry  of  the  alUes  is  lodged ;  with  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  intrenchment,  and  to  the  rear  of  all  the 
camp.  The  ground,  that  remains  unoccupied  on  either  fide, 
is  referved  for  ftrangers ;  or  for  fuch  of  the  allies  as  are  brought 
by  any  temporary  occafion  to  the  army.  When  the  arrange- 
ment is  thus  completed,  the  intire  camp  forms  the  figure  of 
an  equilateral  fquare :  and  with  refped  to  the  feveral  parts, 
the  feparation  of  them  into  ftreets,  together  v/ith  the  order  in 
which  all  things  are  difpofed,  renders  the  appearance  not  un- 
like to  a  city. 

The  intrenchment  is  diftant  from  the  tents,  on  every  fide, 
two  hundred  feet.  The  ground,  that  lies  between,  is  fub- 
fervient  to  many  valuable  purpofes.  It  renders  the  entrance 
of  the  legions  into  the  camp,  as  well  as  their  egrefs  from  it, 
both  eafy  and  commodious.  For  as  the  feveral  companies  ad- 
vance into  this  open  fpace  according  to  the  direction  of  their 
refpe6live  ftreets,  they  never  meet  together  in  the  way,  nor 
are  expofed,  to  the  danger  of  being  thrown  down  and  trampled 
upon  each  by  the  other.  In  this  place  likewife  the  cattle,  and 
all  the  fpoil  that  is  taken  from  the  enemy,  is  kept  in  fafety 
during  the  night.  But  the  greateft  advantage  is,  that  in  the 
cafe  of  an  attack  by  night,  neither  fire,  nor  fcarcely  any  wea- 
pon, can  reach  the  troops ;  and  that  even  thofe  few  javelins, 
that  happen  to  fall  among  them,  are  rendered  ineffedual  by 
the  diftance,  as  well  as  by  the  tents  that  cover  them  on  every 
fide. 

From  this  detail  of  the  numbers,  both  of  the  infantry  and 
cavalry,  of  which  an  army  is  at  any  time  compofed ;  whether 
four  thoufand,  or  five  thoufand  men,  be  allotted  to  each  le- 
gion ;  from  the  defcription  of  the  depth  and  length  of  the 
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ground  upon  which  the  companies  are  lodged  ;  and  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  meafure  and  refpedive  diftances  of  the  flreets  and 
open  fpaces ;  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive  the  extent  and  whole 
circumference  of  the  camp.    When  the  allies  that  firft  join  the 
army,  or  thofe  that  are  brought  by  any  occafion  to  the  camp, 
€xceed  the  ufual  number,  the  ground  that  lies  on  one  fide  of 
the  Confular  tent,  together  with  that  which  was  before  men- 
tioned, is  afligned  to  the  latter;  the  Forum  and  the  place  of 
the  Qusftor  being  thrown  together  for  this  purpofe  as  the  ne- 
■ceility  requires.    And  with  regard  to  the  former,  the  num- 
bers that  are  redundant  are  difpofed  in  another  feparate  ftreet, 
behind  the  Roman  legions,  on  both  fides  of  the  camp.  V/hen 
the  four  legions,  and  both  the  Confuls,  are  affembled  together 
within  one  intrenchment,  in  order  to  underfland  the  manner 
of  their  incampment,  nothing   more  is   neceffary  than  to 
conceive  two  armies,    lodged  in  the  form  that   has  been 
now  defcribed,  turned  one  towards  the  other,  and  joined 
together  in  the  part  that  is  affigned  to  the  extraordinarics  of 
either  army ;  who  are  placed  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
in  the  rear  of  all  the  camp,  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
the  intrenchment.    In  this  pofition,   the  camp  forms  the 
jigure  of  an  oblong  fquare»    The  ground,  upon  which  it 
ftands,  is  double  in  extent  to  that  of  the  former  camp ;  and 
the  circumference  of  it  larger  by  one  half.    Such  is  the  me- 
thod which  is  conftantly  obferved,  when  both  Confuls  are  in- 
camped  together  within  the  fame  intrenchment.    And  when 
they  form  feparate  camps,  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  Fo- 
rum, the  place  of  the  Quseftor,  and  the  Confular  tents,  are 
placed  in  the  middle,  between  both  the  armies. 
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CHAP.  III. 

AS  foon  as  the  incampment  is  completed,  the  Tribunes  hav- 
ing affembled  together  all  the  perfons,  both  free  men  and 
flaves,  that  are  in  the  army,  adminifter  to  every  one  of  them  a- 
part  the  following  oath  :  "  That  they  will  not  fteal  any  thing 
from  the  camp  ;  and,  even  if  they  find  any  thing,  that  they  will 
bring  it  to  the  Tribunes."    Tw^o  companies  are  then  feleded 
from  the  Principes  and  the  Haftati  of  each  legion  ;  to  whofe 
care  is  afligned  the  ground  that  lies  before  the  tents  of  the 
Tribunes.    For  as  the  Romans  ufually  pafs  the  whole  time  of 
day  in  this  open  fpace,  they  employ  great  care  to  keep  it  con- 
tinually cleanfed  and  fprinkled.    Of  the  remaining  eighteen 
companies,  three  are  allotted  to  every  Tribune.    For  in  every 
legion  there  are  twenty  companies  of  Principes  and  Haftati, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  fix  Tribunes.    The  fer- 
vice,  which  thefe  three  companies  are  obliged  to  perform  in 
turn  for  the  Tribune  to  whom  they  are  refpeclively  afiigned, 
is  to  fix  his  tent,  to  make  the  ground  around  it  plain  and 
level,  and  to  cover  his  baggage,  if  it  be  neceffary,  with  a 
fence.    It  is  their  duty  likewife  to  place  a  double  guard  near 
him  for  his  fecurity.    This  guard  confifls  of  four  foldiers, 
two  of  whom  are  ftationed  before  the  tent,  and  two  behind 
it,  near  to  the  horfes.    As  three  companies  are  thus  allotted 
to  every  Tribune,  and  as  each  company,   without  including 
the  Triarii  and  the  light-armed  troops,  who  are  both  exempted 
from  this  duty,  contains  more  than  a  hundred  men,  this  fer- 
vicc,  falling  to  each  company  in  turn  upon  every  fourth  day 
only,  becomes  very  light  and  eafy :  and,  while  it  miniflers 
in  all  things  that  are  neceffary  to  the  convenience  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, renders  their  oliice  likewife  more  iiluftrious,  and  brings 
refped  to  their  authority. 
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The  Triarii  are  difcharged  from  bearing  any  part  in  this 
attendance.  But  each  of  their  companies  is  obliged  to  fur- 
nifli  every  day  a  guard  to  the  troop  of  cavalry  that  lies  clofe 
behind  it.  The  duty  of  this  guard,  among  other  fundions, 
is  principally  to  obferve  the  horfes :  that  they  may  not  at  any 
time  be  rendered  unfit  for  fervice,  by  being  intangled  in  the 
bands  that  hold  them ;  or,  by  breaking  away,  and  falling  in 
among  other  horfes,  create  tumult  and  diforder  in  the  camp. 
One  company  alone,  which  is  feledled  in  turn  from  the  v^/hole 
body  of  thefe  troops,  is  ftationed  round  the  tent  of  the  Con- 
ful ;  as  well  to  fecure  his  perfon  againft  all  furprize,  as  for 
the  fake  of  adding  Iplendour  alfo  to  his  dignity. 

The  intrenchment  is  m^ade  by  the  allies,  on  thofe  two  fides,  , 
near  to  which  their  two  wings  are  incamped.  .  The  two  other 
fides  are  left  to  the  Romans ;  to  each  legion,  one.  Each  fide 
is  divided  into  certain  portions,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  companies ;  and  a  centurion  affigned,  to  overlook  the 
work  in  every  portion.  The  whole  fide  is  afterwards  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  two  of  the  Tribunes;  whofe  office.it 
is  to  attend  to  every  thing  that  is  done  in  the  camp.  For  the 
Tribunes,  dividing  among  themfelves  the  time  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  prefiding,  two  in  turn,  during  two  months  of  the, 
fix,  have  the  fupreme  direction  of  every  kind  of  necefiary 
work  and  fervice,  that  falls  within  the  time  of  their  command. 
The  fame  duty  is  performed,  in  the  fame  manner  likewife, 
among  the  allies,  by  the  officers  who  are  called  Prefeds.  . 

As  foon;  as  daylight  appears,  the  leaders  of  the  cavalry,,  and 
the  centurions,  attend  all  together  at  the  tents  of  the  Tri- 
bunes ;  and  the  l  ribunes  at  that  of  die  Conful.  The  necefr- 
fary  orders  are  then  delivered  by  the  Conful  to  the  Tribunes  ; 
by  the  Tribunes  to  the  centurions  and  the  leaders  of  the  ca- 
valry ;  and  by  thefe,  as  the  proper  time  for  each  arrives,  ta  .> 
the  reft  of  the,  army. 
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The  delivery  of  the  fignal  for  the  night  is  fecured  in  the 
following  manner.  Every  tenth  cohort,  both  of  infantry  and 
cavalry*,  is  lodged  at  the  extreme  end  of  thofe  lines  which 
form  the  feparate  ftreets.  From  each  of  thefe  a  foldier  is 
feiecled,  who  is  difcharged  froM  all  the  duties  of  the  guard- 
This  foldier,  every  day  about  the  time  of  the  fetting  of  the 
fun,  goes  to  the  tent  of  the  Tribune,  and  receives  from  him 
the  lignal ;  which  is  a  flat  tablet  ot  wood  with  fome  word 
infcribed  upon  it :  and,  having  returned  back  again  to  his 
own  company,  he  then  delivers  the  tablet  with  the  lignal,  in 
the  prefence  of  fonie  witnefTes,  to  the  leader  of  the  cohort  that 
is  lodged  next  to  his  own.  From  him  again,  it  pafl'es  to  the 
following  cohort ;  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  through  all  the 
reft  in  order,  till  it  arrives  at  the  firfh  cohorts,  which  lie 
neareft  to  the  tents  of  the  Tribunes ;  and  from  thence  it  is 
carried  back  again  to  the  Tribunes,  while  it  is  yet  day.  If 
all  the  tablets  that  were  delivered  are  broug^ht  back,  the  Tri- 
bune  then  perceives  that  the  fignal  has  palled  through  all  the 
camp.  But  if  any  one  be  wanting,  he  immediately  examines 
into  the  fad;  and,  having  difcerned  by  the  infcriptions  in 
what  quarter  the  tablet  has  been  ftopped,  inflicls  a  fuitable 
punifhment  upon  thofe  that  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  neglech 

The  guards  for  the  night  are  thus  difpofed.  One  intire 
company  is  always  ftationed  round  the  Conlular  tent.  The 
tents  of  the  Tribunes,  and  the  cavalry,  are  guarded  by  foldiers 
taken  from  each  company,  in  the  manner  that  has  before 
been  mentioned.  Each  feparate  company  appoints  a  guard 
likewife  for  itfelf  Irom  it's  own  body.  The  other  guards  are 
difpofed  as  the  Coniul  directs.  But  the  ufual  cuftom  is,  to 
allot  three  foldiers  to  the  Quaeftor ,  and  two  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  Council.  The  external  fides  of  the  camp  are 
guarded  by  the  light- armed  forces ;  who  are  diftributed  every 
day  along  the  whole  intrenchment.  From  the  fame  body, 
2  ten 
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ten  men  are  alfo  fiationed  before  everv  o;ate  that  leads  into  the 
camp. 

Among  thofe  that  are  appointed  tor  the  watch,  one  fbldier 
from  each  guard,  the  fam.e  whofe  duty  it  is  to  take  the  hrfl: 
watch,  is  carried  in  the  evening  to  the  Tribune,  by  one  of  the 
conductors  of  the  rear  of  every  company.  The  Tribune, 
havinor  mven  to  all  ot  them  fome  fmall  tablets  oi  wood,  in- 
fcribed  with  a  certain  character,  and  appropriated  to  er.ch 
particular  guard,  dilmiiTes  them  to  their  refpeclive  {rations. 

The  care  of  makino-  the  rounds  is  intrufiied  to  the  cavalry. 
The  captain  of  the  hri't  troop  in  each  ot  the  legions  is  bound 
to  fend  his  orders  in  the  morning  to  one  of  the  conductors  of 
the  rear ;  commanding  him  to  appoint,  before  the  time  of 
dinner,  four  foldiers  ot  the  troop  to  go  the  rounds ;  and  to 
fend  notice  alfo  afterwards,  in  the  evening,  to  the  leader  of 
the  fecond  troop,  that  it  is  his  turn  to  infpect  the  watch  on 
the  tollowing  day.  The  leader  of  the  fecond  troop  gives  no- 
tice, in  like  manner,  tor  the  third  day ;  and  the  lame  m^e- 
thod  is  obferved  through  all  the  refl.  The  tour  foldiers,  who 
are  thus  felecled  from  the  hrfl  troop  by  the  ccnductDr  of  the 
rear,  having  determined  among  themfelves  each  particular 
watch  by  lot,  go  afterwards  to  the  tent  of  the  Tribune,  and 
receive  trom  thence  in  writing  an  account  ot  the  ieveral  pofts, 
and  of  the  number  of  the  guards,  which  they  are  reqmred  to 
\'iiit.  They  then  take  their  ftation  near  to  the  farft  com.pany 
ot  the  Triarii  For  the  leader  of  this  company  has  the  care 
of  marking  the  time  ot  every  v.  atch  by  the  iound  of  a  trum- 
pet. And  when  the  iignal  is  made,  he,  to  whofe  infpection 
the  hrfl:  watch  was  allotted,  taking  with  him  fome  of  his 
friends  as  witneil'es,  goes  round  to  all  the  polls  that  are  recited 
in  his  orders,  and  vilits  all  the  guards :  not  thofe  alone  that 
are  fiationed  round  the  intrenchment,  and  before  the  gates, 
but  thofe  alfo  that  are  placed  in  every  lingle  company  and  in 
every  troop.    If  he  finds  the  centinels  awake,  and  fixed  in 
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their  feveral  ftations,  he  receives  from  them  the  wooden  ta- 
blets. But  if  he  difcovers,  that  any  one  is  fleeping,  or  has 
left  his  poft,  he  delires  thofe  that  are  prefent  to  bear  tefti- 
mony  to  the  fadt,  and  then  retires.  The  fame  method  is  ob- 
ferved  in  all  the  following  watches.  The  care  of  founding 
the  trumpet,  by  which  notice  is  given  in  the  fame  moment 
both  to  the  centineis,  and  the  infpedors  of  the  watch,  is  left, 
as  we  have  faid  to  the  captains  of  the  firfl:  company  of  the 
Triarii,  who  perform  this  duty  alternately,  day  by  day. 

As  foon  as  morning  appears,  thofe,  who  have  made  the 
rounds,  carry  the  tablets  to  the  Tribune.  If  they  bring  the 
full  number  back,  they  are  fuffered  to  depart  without  any 
queftion.  But  if  the  number  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  guards, 
the  infcriptions  are  immediately  examined,  in  order  to  difcover 
from  what  particular  guard  the  tablet  has  not  been  returned. 
When  this  is  known,  the  centurion  is  ordered  to  attend,  and 
to  bring  with  him  the  foldiers  that  were  appointed  for  that 
guard ;  that  they  may  be  queftioned  face  to  face  with  him 
■who  made  the  rounds.  If  the  fault  be  in  the  guard,  he  that 
made  the  rounds  appeals  at  once  to  the  teftimony  of  his  friends 
who  were  prefent.  Such  evidence  always  is  demanded  from 
him  :  and  in  cafe  that  he  is  not  able  to  bring  this  proof,  the 
whole  blame  refts  upon  himfelf  The  Council  is  then  af- 
fembled ;  the  caufe  is  judged  by  the  Tribune  ;  and  the 
guilty  perfon  fentenced  to  be  baftonaded.  This  punifhment 
is  inflided  in  the  following  manner. 

The  Tribune,  taking  a  flick  into  his  hand,  gently  touches 
the  criminal ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  all  the  foldiers 
of  the  legion  attack  him  with  fticks  and  ftones ;  fo  that  the 
j  greateft  part  of  thofe  that  are  thus  condemned  are  deftroyed 
immediately  in  the  camp.  If  any  one  efcapes,  yet  he  is  not 
faved.  For  all  return  into  his  country  is  fhut  againfl:  him : 
nor  would  any  of  his  friends  or  kindred  ever  dare  to  receive 
him  into  their  houfes.    Thofe  therefore,  who  have  once  fallen 
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into  this  misfortune,  are  loft  without  refource.  The  coii- 
dudor  of  the  rear,  and  the  leader  of  the  troop,  if  ever  they 
negled:  to  give  the  neceflary  notice  in  due  time,  the  firft  to 
the  infpedbors  of  the  watch,  and  the  fecond  to  the  leader  of 
the  fucceeding  troop,  are  fubject  alfo  to  this  punilhment. 
From  the  dread  of  a  difcipline  fo  fevere,  and  which  leaves  no 
place  for  mercy,  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  guards  of 
the  night  is  performed  with  the  exacleft  diligence  and  care. 

The  foldiers  are  fubject  to  the  controul  of  the  Tribunes,  as 
thefe  are  to  that  of  the  Confuls.  The  Tribunes  have  the 
power  of  impoling  fines,  and  demanding  fureties,  and  of  pu- 
nifhing  with  ftripes.  The  fame  authority  is  exercifed  by  the 
Prefeds  among  the  allies. 

The  punifhment  of  the  baftonade  is  inflided  alfo  upon  thofe 
who  fteal  any  thing  in  the  camp ;  thofe  who  bear  falfe  tefti- 
mony ;  who  in  their  youth  abufe  their  bodies ;  and  who  have 
been  three  times  convi6ted  of  one  fault.  Thefe  offences  are 
punifhed  as  crimes.  There  are  others,  that  are  regarded  as 
the  effeds  of  cowardice,  and  difgraceful  to  the  m^ilitary  cha- 
racter. When  a  foldier  for  example,  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  reward,  makes  a  report  to  the  Tribunes  of  fome  brave 
action  which  he  has  not  performed.  When  any  one,  through 
fear,  deferts  his  ftation  ;  or  throws  away  his  arms  in  the  time 
of  an  engagement.  From  hence  it  happens,  that  many, 
through  the  dread  of  the  allotted  puniihment,  when  they  arc 
attacked  by  much  greater  numbers,  will  even  encounter  ma- 
nifeft  deftruction,  rather  than  defert  that  poft  which  they  have 
been  ordered  to  maintain.  Others  again,  when  they  have 
loft  their  ftiield,  or  fword,  or  any  other  part  of  their  arms  in 
the  time  of  action,  throw  themfelves  precipitately  into  the 
very  midft  of  the  enemy  ;  hoping  either  to  recover  what  they 
have  loft,  or  to  avoid  by  death  the  reproaches  of  their  fcllow- 
foldiers,  and  the  difgrace  that  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
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If  it  happens,  that  many  are  at  one  time  guilty  of  the  fame 
fault,  and  that  whole  companies  retire  before  the  enemy,  and 
defert  their  ftation ;  inftead  of  punifliing  all  of  them  with 
death,  an  expedient  is  employed  which  is  both  ufeful  and  full 
of  terror.  The  Tribune,  afi'embling  together  all  the  foldiers 
of  the  legion,  commands  the  criminals  to  be  brought  for- 
wards :  and,  having  fharply  reproached  them  with  their  cow- 
ardice, he  then  draws  out  by  lot,  either  five,  or  eight,  or 
twenty  men,  according  to  the  number  of  thofe  that  have  of- 
fended. For  the  proportion  is  ufually  fo  adjufled,  that  every 
tenth  man  is  referved  for  puniiliment.  Thofe,  who  are  thus 
feparated  from  the  reft  by  lot,  are  baftonaded  without  remif- 
fion  in  the  manner  before  defcribed.  The  others  are  fentenced 
to  be  fed  with  barley  inftead  of  wheat ;  and  are  lodged  with- 
out the  intrenchmcnt,  expofcd  to  infults  from  the  enemy.  As 
the  danger  therefore,  and  the  dread  of  death,  hangs  equally 
over  all  the  guilty,  becaufe  no  one  can  forefee  upon  whom 
the  lot  will  fall ;  and  as  the  fhame  and  infamy,  of  receiving 
barley  only  for  their  fupport,  is  extended  alfo  alike  to  all ; 
this  inftitution  is  perfedly  well  contrived,  both  for  impreftjng 
prefent  terror,  and  for  the  prevention  of  future  faults. 

The  method,  by  which  the  young  men  are  animated  to 
brave  all  danger,  is  alfo  admirable.  When  an  adion  has 
pafied,  in  which  any  of  the  foldiers  have  fhewn  fignal  proofs 
of  courage,  the  Conful,  aflembling  the  troops  together,  com- 
mands thofe  to  approach,  who  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
by  any  eminent  exploit.  And  having  firft  beftowed  on  every 
one  of  them  apart  the  commendation  that  is  due  to  this  par- 
ticular inftance  of  their  valour,  and  recounted  likewife  all  their 
former  actions  that  have  ever  merited  applaufe,  he  then  diftri- 
butes  among  them  the  following  rewards.  To  him  who  has 
wounded  an  enemy,  a  javelin.  To  him  who  has  killed  an 
an  enemy,  and  ftripped  him  of  his  armour,  if  he  be  a  foldier 
in  the  infantry,  a  goblet  j  if  in  the  cavalry,  furniture  for  his 
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horfe :  though,  in  former  times,  this  laft  was  prefented  only 
with  a  javelin.  Thefe  rewards  however  are  not  bellowed 
upon  the  foldiers,  who  in  a  general  battle,  or  in  the  attack 
of  a  city,  wound  or  fpoil  an  enemy ;  but  upon  thofe  alone, 
who  in  feparate  fkirmifhes,  and  when  any  occadon  offers,  in 
which  no  neceflity  requires  them  to  engage  in  lingle  conteft, 
throw  themfelves  voluntarily  into  danger,  and  with  deiign 
provoke  the  combat.  When  a  city  is  taken  by  ftorm,  thofe 
who  mount  firft  upon  the  walls  are  honoured  with  a  golden 
crown.  Thofe  alfo  who  have  faved  the  lives  of  any  of  the 
citizens,  or  the  allies,  by  covering  them  from  the  enemy  in 
the  time  of  battle,  receive  prefents  from  the  Conful,  and  are 
crowned  likewife  by  the  perfons  themfelves  who  have  been 
thus  preferved;  and  who,  if  they  refufe  this  ofEce,  are  com- 
pelled by  the  judgement  of  the  Tribunes  to  perform  it.  Add 
to  this,  that  thofe  who  are  thus  faved  are  bound,  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  to  reverence  their  preferver  as  a  fa- 
ther, and  to  render  to  him  all  the  duties  which  they  would 
pay  to  him  who  gave  them  birth.  Nor  are  the  effeds  of 
thefe  rewards,  in  raifing  a  fpirit  of  emulation  and  of  courage, 
confined  to  thofe  alone  who  are  prefent  in  the  army,  but 
extended  likewife  to  all  the  citizens  at  home.  For  thofe 
who  have  obtained  thefe  prefents,  befide  the  honour  which 
they  acquire  among  their  fellow-foldiers,  and  the  reputati  n 
which  immediately  attends  them  in  their  country,  are  diAin- 
guifhed  after  their  return,  by  wearing  in  all  folemn  procefTi- 
ons  fuch  ornaments  as  are  permitted  only  to  be  worn  by  thofe 
who  have  received  them  from  the  Coniuls  as  the  rewards  of 
their  valour.  They  hang  up  likewife  in  the  moft  confpicuous 
parts  of  their  houfes  the  fpoils  which  they  have  taken,  as  a 
monument  and  evidence  of  their  exploits.  Smce  fuch  there- 
fore is  the  attention  and  the  care,  with  which  the  Romans 
diftribute  rewards  and  punifhments  in  their  armies,  it  is  not 
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to  be  thought  ft  range,  that  the  wars  in  which  they  engage 
are  always  ended  with  glory  and  fuccefs. 

The  military  ftipends  are  thus  regulated.    The  pay  of  a 
foldier  in  the  infantry  is  two  oboli  by  the  day  ;  and  double  to 
the  Centurions,   The  pay  of  the  cavalry  is  a  drachma.  The 
allowance  of  corn,  to  each  man  in  the  infantry,  condfts  of 
about  two  third  parts  of  an  Attic  bufhel  of  wheat  by  the 
month.    In  the  cavalry,  it  is  feven  bufliels  of  barley,  and 
two  of  wheat.    To  the  infantry  of  the  allies,  the  fame  quan- 
tity is  diftributed  as  to  that  of  the  Romans ;  but  their  cavalry 
receives  only  one  bufhel  and  a  third  of  wheat,  and  five  of 
barley.    The  whole  of  this  allowance  is  given  without  re- 
ferve  to  the  allies.    But  the  Roman  foldiers  are  obliged  to 
purchafe  their  corn  and  cloths,  together  with  the  arms  which 
they  occafionally  want,  at  a  certain  ftated  price,  which  is  de- 
duced by  the  Qu^ftor  from  their  pay. 

In  breaking  up  the  camp,  the  following  order  is  obferved. 
When  the  firft  fignal  is  made,  the  foldiers  all  take  down  the 
tents,  and  colledl  the  baggage.    No  tent  however  is  at  any 
time  either  fet  up  or  taken  down,  until  thofe  of  the  Conful 
and  the  Tribunes  are  firft  fet  up,  or  firft  removed.  Upon 
the  fecond  fignal,  the  baggage  is  placed  upon  the  beafts  of 
burthen  ;  and  at  the  third,  the  foremoft  of  the  troops  be- 
gin their  march,  and  the  whole  camp  is  put  in  motion.  In 
the  van  are  ufually  placed  the  extraordinaries ;  and  after 
thefe,  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  which  i^  fallowed  by  the 
baggage  of  both  thefe  bodies.    Next  to  thefe,  marches  the 
iirft  of  the  Roman  legions,  with  its  baggage  alfo  behind  it. 
The  fecond  legion  follows ;  having  behind  it  likevvife  both 
its  own  baggage,  and  the  baggage  of  the  allies,  who  are  in 
the  rear  ;  for  the  rear  of  all  the  march  is  clofed  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  allies.    The  cavalry  marches  fometimes  in 
the  rear  of  the  refpedtive  bodies,  to  which  it  belongs  ;  and 
fometimes  on  the  flanks  of  the  beafts  that  are  loaded  with 
the  baggage  j  keeping  them  together  in  due  order,  and  co- 
vering 
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vering  them  from  infult.  When  any  attack  is  expelled  to 
be  made  upon  the  rear,  the  extraordinaries  of  the  allies,  in- 
flead  of  leading  the  van,  are  ported  in  the  rear.  In  all  the 
other  parts,  the  difpofition  remains  the  fame.  Of  the  two 
legions,  and  the  two  wings  of  the  allies,  thofe  that  are  on 
one  day  foremofl:  in  the  march,  on  the  following  day  are 
placed  behind ;  that,  by  thus  changing  their  rank  alternately, 
all  the  troops  may  obtain  the  fame  advantage  in  their  turn, 
of  arriving  firft  at  water  and  at  forage.  There  is  alfo  an- 
other difpofition,  which  is  ufcd  when  any  immediate  danger 
threatens,  and  the  march  is  made  through  an  open  country. 
At  fuch  times,  the  Haftati,  the  Principes,  and  the  Triarii, 
are  ranged  in  three  parallel  lines,  each  behind  the  other, 
with  the  baggage  of  the  Haflati  in  the  front.  Behind  the 
Haftati  is  placed  the  baggage  of  the  Principes,  who  are  fol- 
lowed likevvife  by  that  ot  the  Triarii  ;  fo  that  the  baggage, 
and  the  feveral  bodies,  are  mingled  in  alternate  order.  The 
march  being  thus  difpofed,  the  troops,  as  foon  as  any  attack 
is  made,  turning  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  advance  for- 
wards from  the  baggage,  towards  that  fide  upon  which  the 
enemy  appears.  And  thus,  in  a  moment  of  time,  and  by 
one  fingle  movement,  the  whole  army  is  formed  at  once  in 
order  of  battle  ;  except  only  that  the  Haftati  are  perhaps 
obliged  to  make  an  evolution  ;  and  the  beafts  of  burthen 
alfo,  with  all  thofe  that  attend  upon  the  baggage,  being  now 
thrown  mto  the  rear  of  all  the  troops,  are  covered  by  them, 
from  all  danger. 

At  the  end  of  a  march,  when  the  army  arrives  near  the 
place  of  their  incampment,  a  Tribune  and  fome  Centurions, 
who  are  appointed  always  for  this  purpofe,  advance  before 
the  relt.  And  having  furveyed  the  whole  ground  upon 
-  which  the  incampment  is  to  be  made,  they  firfl:  determine 
the  place  of  the  confular  ten!:,  and  on  which  fide  of  it  the 
legions  may  moft  commodioufly  be  lodged.    When  this  is 
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done,  they  meafure  out  the  fpace  that  is  allotted  for  the 
Conful ;  and  then  draw  a  line,  for  the  place  of  the  tents  of  the 
Tribunes ;  and  parallel  to  it  another  line,  below  which  the  le- 
gions are  to  be  incamped.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  the 
feveral  portions  of  the  ground,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  confular  tent,  and  which  we  have  already  particularly 
defcribed,  are  afcertaincd  by  lines.  And  as  the  diftances  are 
fixed,  and  well  known  by  ufe,  the  admeafurement  of  the 
whole  is  eafy,  and  foon  completed.  Four  enfigns  are  then 
planted  in  the  ground  :  the  firft  in  the  place  in  which  the 
tent  of  the  Conful  is  to  be  fet  up ;  the  fecond,  on  that  fide 
of  the  confular  ground  which  has  been  chofen  for  the  front 
of  the  camp ;  the  third  in  the  middle  of  the  line  that  is  de- 
figned  for  the  tents  of  the  Tribunes ;  and  the  lafi:  upon  the 
other  parallel  line,  below  which  the  legions  are  to  be  in- 
camped.  Thefe  enfigns  are  all  of  a  purple  colour  ;  that  of 
the  Conful  excepted,  which  is  white.  The  portions  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  confular  ground  are  fometimes  marked  by 
fimple  pikes  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  fometimes  by  enfigns 
of  fome  different  colour.  Lafl  of  all,  the  feveral  ffreets  are 
drawn  out  by  meafure,  and  pikes  alfo  planted,  to  denote  the 
limits  of  each  particular  ftreet.  The  neceflary  efFecft  of  this 
method  is,  that  when  the  troops,  upon  their  march,  approach 
fo  near  as  to  difcover  the  place  of  their  incampment,  they 
are  able  to  difcern  at  once  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
camp  ;  being  taught  by  the  enfign  of  the  conful  to  point 
\  out  and  diftinguifh  all  the  reft.  And  as  they  all  occupy  the 
fame  place  always  in  the  camp,  fo  that  each  man  knows  in 
what  particular  ftreet,  and  in  what  part  alfo  of  the  ftreet  he 
is  going  to  be  lodged,  their  entrance  very  much  refembles 
that  of  a  body  of  loldiers  into  their  own  native  city.  For 
as  thefe,  already  knowing,  both  in  general  and  in  particu- 
lar, the  quarters  of  the  city  in  which  their  habitations  ftand, 
turn  afide  immediately  from  the  gates,  and  arrive  at  their 
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feveral  houfes  without  miflake  ;  juft  fo  it  happens  in  the 
Roman  camp.  It  is  to  this  facility  indeed  that  the  Romans 
chiefly  attend  upon  fuch  occafions ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  ob- 
taining it,  piirfue  fo  contrary  a  method  to  that  of  the  Greeks. 
For  the  Greeks,  when  they  incamp,  confider  principally  the 
natural  ftrength  of  the  place  that  is  chofen,  and  accommo- 
date  their  difpofition  to  it  :  being  partly  ftudious  to  avoid 
the  labour  of  throwing  up  an  intrenchment ;  and  partly  per- 
fuaded  alfo,  that  fortifications  raifed  by  art  are  always  lefs 
fecure  than  thofe  that  are  made  by  nature.  In  compliance 
therefore  with  what  the  nature  of  the  ground  demands, 
they  not  only  are  obliged  to  give  every  kind  of  figure  to 
their  camp,  but  to  vary  alfo  the  pofition  of  the  feveral  parts, 
as  the  place  for  each  is  favourable  or  improper.  And  from 
hence  it  happens,  that  the  foldier  never  knows  with  cer- 
tainty, either  his  own  place  in  the  camp,  or  that  of  the 
body  to  which  he  belongs.  But  the  Romans  willingly  fub- 
mit  to  the  tafk  of  making  an  intrenchment,  and  to  other 
painful  works ;  for  the  fake  of  the  advantage  that  is  found, 
in  employing  a  method  which  is  never  changed,  and  which 
renders  all  the  parts  of  the  camp  familiar  to  the  army. 

Such  then  in  general  are  the  inftitutions  of  the  Romans,, 
which  belong  to  the  eftablifhment  of  their  armies,  and  more 
cfpecially  to  the  manner  of  their  incampment. 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

Some  peculiar  excellencies  in  the  Roman  government  and  man- 
ners^ illujlrated  by  a  comparifon  of  them  with  thofe  of  other 
flates. 

CHAP.  I. 

THE  ftates,  which  almoft  all  writers  have  tranfmitted 
to  us  with  applaufe,  are  thofe  of  Lacedaemorij  Manti- 
nea,  Crete,  and  Carthage.  To  thefe  fome  have  alfo  added 
the  governments  of  Thebes  and  Athens.  With  regard  to  the 
firft,  it  may  be  allowed  perhaps  that  they  merit  fome  diftinc- 
tion.  But  the  republicks  of  Thebes  and  Athens  very  little  de- 
ferve,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  made  the  fubje^l  of  any  particular 
difcourfe  :  becaufe  they  neither  rofe  by  natural  fteps  to  great- 
nefs  ;  nor  remained  for  any  long  continuance  in  a  profperous 
ftate  ;  nor  funk  again  by  a  grajdual  decline.  But  having  owed 
all  their  exaltation  merely  to  fome  favourable  feafons,  and 
borrowed  a  kind  of  tranfient  fplendour  from  the  times,  in  that 
very  moment  which  faw  them  flourifli,  and  which  feemed  to 
promife  a  lafling  confirmation  of  their  power,  they  were 
thrown  back  again  by  fortune  into  a  contrary  flate.  Thus  the 
Thebans,  having  applied  to  their  own  advantage  the  imprudent 
conducSl  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  hatred  in  which  they 
were  held  by  their  allies,  acquired  indeed,  through  the  ability 
of  one  or  two  of  their  citizens  who  difcerned  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  the  reputation  of  fuperiority  among  the  Greeks.  But 
that  the  fuccefs,  which  they  at  this  time  gained,  arofe  not 
from  the  conftitution  of  their  government,  but  from  the  fkill 
of  thofe  who  governed,  the  ill  fortune  that  followed  clofe  be- 
hind rendered  clear  and  ingonteftable.    For  as  the  power  of 
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Thebes  grew  up  and  flourifhed  with  the  lives  of  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas,  and,  when  they  died,  was  immediately  dif- 
folved  ;  there  needs  no  farther  proof,  that  the  fplendour, 
which  then  accrued  to  the  republick,  was  derived  wholly  from 
the  virtue  of  thefe  citizens,  and  not  from  any  excellence  in 
the  ftate.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  as  juftly  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Athens :  which  flourifhed  indeed  at  many 
other  particular  feafons ;  but  having  been  raifed  by  the  able 
condud:  of  Themiflocles  to  the  greateft  height  of  glory,  within 
a  fhort  time  afterwards  was  funk  again  in  weaknefs  and  dif- 
grace.  The  caufe  of  this  fudden  change  was  no  other  than 
the  irregular  conftitution  of  the  government.  For  the  Athe- 
nian ftate  may  very  aptly  be  compared  to  a  fhip,  in  which 
there  is  no  perfon  that  commands.  In  fuch  a  veffel,  when  the 
mariners,  either  through  the  dread  of  enemies,  or  the  im- 
pending dangers  of  a  ftorm,  are  compelled  to  a6t  together  in 
concert,  and  attend  to  the  orders  of  the  pilot,  all  things  that 
are  neceffary  are  performed  by  them  with  diligence  and  fkill. 
But  no  fooner  are  thefe  apprehenfions  paft,  than  they  begin 
to  reje6l  all  controul,  and  engage  in  mutual  contefts,  fach 
as  the  diverlity  of  their  fentiments  infpircs.  And  while  fome 
among  them  are  earneft  for  continuing  their  courfe,  and 
others  not  lefs  urgent  with  the  pilot  to  caft  anchor  ;  while  the 
firft  unfurl  the  fails,  and  the  latter  interpofe  with  violence, 
and  command  them  to  be  furled  ;  this  fpirit  of  contention 
and  feditious  obftinacy  not  only  affords  a  fhameful  fpedacle 
to  thofe  that  behold  it  at  a  diftance,  but  renders  the  fafety 
likewife  of  all  who  are  embarked  in  the  veflel  fo  precarious, 
that  very  frequently,  when  they  have  efcaped  the  dangers  ot 
the  greateft  feas  and  moft  dreadful  tempefts,  they  are  at  laft 
wrecked  even  in  the  harbour,  and  when  they  have  juft  gain- 
ed the  land.  In  the  fame  manner  the  Athenian  ftate,  after 
having  been  conducted,  by  the  virtue  of  the  governours  and 
the  people,  through  all  the  difficulties  of  the  moft  threaten- 
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ing  feafons,  has  often  unaccountably  been  overfet,  in  times  of 
perfed  fafety  and  tranquillity.  There  is  no  need  therefore  ta 
fay  more  concerning  this  republick,  or  that  of  Thebes  ;  ii>. 
both  of  which  the  multitude  difpofes  all  things,  as  the  im- 
pulfe  of  their  own  peculiar  paffions  prompts  them  :  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  one,  being  naturally  precipitate  and  eager  above 
the  reft  of  men  ;  and  in  the  otlier,  trained  up  to  habits  of 
force  and  violence. 

Let  us  pafs  on  then  to  the  government  of  Crete ;  and  con- 
Uder,  upon  what  grounds  it  is,  that  the  moft  fenfible  of  the 
ancient  writers,  fuch  as  Ephorus,  Xenophon,  Callifthenes,  and 
Plato,  have  ventured  to  affirm  ;  firft,  that  the  frame  of  thi^. 
republick  very  much  refembles,  or  rather  is  the  fame  with^ 
that  of  Sparta  j  and  fecondly,  that  the  conftitution  itfelf  h 
fuch  as  deferves  to  be  applauded.  In  my  judgement,  their 
opinion  with  refped:  to  both  thefe  points  is  very  diftant  from 
the  truth.  Whether  it  be  or  not,  thx  following  obfervation^ 
may  enable  us  to  determine.  And  firft,  concerning  the  Httle 
refemblance  that  is  to  be  found  between  thefe  two  ftates. 

There  are  three  things  mentioned  by  thefe  writers,  as  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  Spartan  government.  The  firft  is  the  equality 
of  pofteffions  in  land  ;  of  which  no  one  is  permitted  to  obtain 
a  greater  portion  than  another  :  the  whole  lands,  that  belong 
to  the  community,  being  divided  in  equal  fhares  among  ail 
the  citizens.  The  fecond  is  the  negle£t  of  wealth,  that  pre- 
vails among  this  people.  That  even  the  ufe  of  money  is  un- 
known among  them  :  and  that,  by  confequence,  the  very, 
root  of  that  contention,  which  fprings  from  the  pofteflion  of 
lefs  and  more,  is  utterly  deftroyed.  In  the  laft  place,  as  they, 
affirm,  the  kings  of  Lacedasmon  enjoy  a  perpetual  and  heredi- 
tary fovereigntv  ;  and  the  fenators,  with  whofe  participation, 
and  by  v/hofe  advice,  the  intire  adminiftration  of  affairs  is  re- 
gulated, hold  their  dignity  during  life.  Now  in  all  thefe  points 
the  government  of  Crete  is  contrary  to,  that  of  Sparta.  For 
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the  Cretans  are  permitted,  by  their  laws,  to  poflefs,  without 
any  bounds,  as  larqe  a  property  in  land  as  they  are  able  to 
obtain.  The  elliniation  alfo  of  money  is  fb  great  among 
them,  that  it  is  not  only  neceflary,  but  even  highly  honour- 
able to  acquire  it.  And  indeed  the  defire  of  amalfing  wealth, 
and  the  habit  of  increafing  it,  are  fo  deeply  implanted  in  the 
very  manners  ot  this  people,  that  they  alone  of  all  mankind 
think  nothing  fordid  or  di (honourable  that  is  joined  with  gain. 
Laftly,  in  this  ifland,  all  the  publick  offices  are  renewed  every 
year  ;  and  are  conftituted  in  a  manner  purely  democratical. 
I  have  often  therefore  been  led  to  wonder,  that  ftates,  which 
differ  fo  elTentially,  fhould  be  thus  joined  together  by  thefe 
writers,  as  if  they  were  of  a  fimilar  kind  and  nature.  But  it 
is  not  only  to  be  imputed  to  them,  that  they  have  barely  over- 
looked this  difference.  For  when  they  have  employed  great 
pains  to  fhew,  that  Lycurgus  alone,  of  all  mankind,  dif- 
cerned  the  means  that  were  mofi:  proper  to  give  ftability  to 
government ;  that,  as  every  ftate  can  only  be  maintained  by 
bravery  in  war,  and  union  am.ong  the  citizens,  this  legiflator, 
when  he  took  away  from  his  republick  the  defire  of  riches, 
removed  alfo  with  it  all  civil  tumult  and  diflenfion,  and  that 
the  Lacedemonians,  being  thus  freed  from  thefe  domeftick 
evils,  lived  together  in  perfedl  concord,  and  preferved  fuch 
order  in  their  governrnxcnt,  as  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  ftates  of  Greece  ;  when  they  have  difcourfed,  I  fay,  at 
large,  on  all  thefe  circumllances,  and  feen  alfo  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  natural  luft  of  wealth,  which  prevails  among 
the  Cretans,  gives  birth  continually  both  to  private  contefls, 
and  to  publick  diffenlions  and  diviiions  ;  produces  murthers 
and  inteftine  wars  ;  yet  ftill,  as  if  a  difference  fo  acknowledged 
were  of  fmall  importance,  they  boldly  venture  to  affirm,  that 
there  is  a  clofe  refemblance  between  the  two  republicks.  And 
indeed  Ephorus,  when  he  treats  of  either  of  them,  employs 
indifcriminately  the  fame  expreffions,  the  proper  names  alone 
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excepted  ;  fo  that,  unlefs  we  attend  to  thefe,  it  is  not  pofTible 
to  diftinguifh,  which  of  the  two  is  defigned  by  his  difcourfe. 
Such  then  is  the  dilference  between  the  government  of  Crete 
and  that  of  Sparta.  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  the 
firft  is  neither  worthy  of  applaufe,  nor  imitation. 

There  are  two  things,  which  are  effential  parts  in  every  go- 
vernment, and  according  to  which  the  principles  and  confti- 
tution  of  the  ftate  itfelf,  will  be  found  to  deferve  either  praife 
or  cenfure.  Thefe  are,  the  manners  and  the  laws.  The 
manners  and  the  laws,  that  are  moft  worthy  to  be  approved, 
are  thofe  which  form  the  lives  of  individuals  to  fandity  and 
inoderation,  and  the  general  temper  of  the  whole  community 
to  mildnefs  and  to  juftice  :  and  thofe  which  produce  contrary 
efFe<£ls  are  fit  to  be  rejected.  When  we  perceive  therefore, 
that  the  laws  and  manners  of  a  ftate  are  fuch  as  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  exercife  of  honefty  and  virtue,  as  it  is  very  reafonable 
for  us  to  conclude,  that  the  ftate  itfelf  is  virtuous,  and  the 
members  of  it  free  from  all  reproach  ^  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  an  immoderate  defire  of  gain  governs  the  life  of  every  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  the  publick  tranfa(flions  of  the  ftate  are  con- 
trary to  juftice,  we  may  fafely  venture  to  declare,  that  the  laws 
of  this  community  are  bad,  the  manners  of  the  people  corrupt 
and  vicious,  and  the  whole  government  contemptible.  Now 
if  we  confider  the  charatfter  and  condudl  of  the  Cretans,  it  is 
certain,  that  fcarcely  an  example  can  be  found  of  any  nation, 
in  which  the  private  manners  of  the  citizens  are  more  replete 
with  artifice  and  fraud,  or  where  the  publick  enterprizes  are 
more  unjuft.  As  this  republick  therefore  neither  bears  any 
refemblance  to  that  of  Sparta,  nor  deferves  in  any  manner  to 
be  approved  or  imitated,  we  fhall  here  reject  it,  as  unworthy 
of  our  notice  in  that  comparifon  which  we  propofe. 

Nor  is  it  reafonable  to  exped,  that  we  fhould  allow  any 
place  in  this  inquiry  to  the  commonwealth  of  Plato  ;  how 
much  foever  it  may  have  been  celebrated  by  fome  philofo- 
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phers.  For  as  in  the  contefts  between  artifts,  or  combatants 
in  the  pubUck  games,  no  perfons  are  admitted,  who  have  not 
firft  been  trained  in  proper  difcipHne,  and  prepared  by  exer- 
cife ;  fo  neither  can  this  repubhck  hope  to  be  received  into  any 
competition  concerning  excellence,  till  it  has  firft  fhewn  its 
ftrength  in  fome  real  adion.  To  compare  it,  fuch  as  it  has 
hitherto  remained,  with  the  republicks  of  Sparta,  Rome,  and 
Carthage,  would  be  no  lefs  abfurd,  than  to  compare  a  ftatue 
with  a  breathing  and  living  man.  For  though  the  beauty  of 
the  work  might  deferve  perhaps  the  higheft  commendation, 
yet  the  comparifon  of  an  inaminate  form  with  an  animated 
being  would  very  juftly  appear  defedlive  and  incongruous  to 
every  eye.  Leaving  therefore  this  republick  and  that  of  Crete, 
let  us  return  again  to  the  government  of  Sparta. 

When  I  conlider  the  laws  that  were  invented  by  Lycurgus, 
as  tending  to  promote  union  among  the  citizens,  to  fecure 
the  Laconian  territory  from  all  danger,  and  to  maintain  his 
people  in  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fo  wifely  framed,  and  adapted  with  fuch 
true  forefight  to  all  thefe  purpofes,  that  I  am  almoft  tempted 
to  regard  them,  rather  as  the  work  of  fome  divinity,  than  the 
effort  of  any  human  mind.  In  eftablifliing  an  equality  of 
poffeflions,  and  in  reftraining  all  the  citizens  to  the  conftant 
i  ufe  of  one  fimple  and  common  diet,  he  chofe  the  means  that 
\  were  moft  effectual,  to  render  the  Lacedaemonians  moderate 
in  their  defires,  and  to  banifh  all  contention  from  the  ftate. 
By  accuftoming  them  to  painful  labours,  and  dangerous  ex- 
ercifcs,  he  formed  them  to  be  brave  and  daring.  And  where 
temperance  and  fortitude  meet  together,  in  any  man,  or  in 
any  community  of  men,  it  is  fcarcely  poilible  that  thofe,  who 
are  habituated  to  the  practice  of  thefe  virtues,  fhould  ever  be 
difturbed  by  inteftine  evils,  or  be  {ubdued  by  external  force. 
Lycurgus  therefore,  having  thus  raifed  the  frame  of  his  re- 
publick upon  thefe  two  principles,  fecured  all  Laconia  againfl: 
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the  dread  of  any  hoftile  attempts,  and  eftabliflied  the  liberty 
of  Sparta  upon  fuch  ftrong  foundations,  that  it  fubfifted  dur- 
ing many  ages.    But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  Legiflator, 
both  in  the  frame  of  his  particular  laws,  and  in  the  general 
conflitution  of  the  government,  wholly  overlooked  one  great 
precaution  :  the  precaution  that  was  neceflsry  to  reftrain  his 
people  from  invading  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  from 
aipiring  to  an  extended  fovereignty,  or  raifing  themfelves  in 
any  manner  to  be  the  arbiters  of  all  affairs.    As  the  particular 
members  of  the  ftate  were  accuftomed  by  his  inftitutions  to  live 
in  the  fimpleft  and  mofi:  frugal  manner,  and  to  remain  fatisfied 
with  their  own  poifcffions,  it  was  alfo  no  lefs  requifite,  either 
to  infufe  into  the  whole  community  the  fame  willing  fpirit  of 
contentednefs  and  moderation,  or  to  force  them  through  ne- 
ceffity  to  adopt  it.    But  Lycurgus,  while  he  freed  his  citizens 
from  jealoufy  and  envious  competition  in  their  private  man- 
ners, and  in  the  adminiftration  of  then-  own  particular  govern- 
ment, at  the  fame  time  allowed  full  fcope  to  their  ambitious 
projects  againfl:  the  reft  of  Greece,  and  fufFered  them  to  be- 
come moft  eager  and  afpiring,  in  the  purfuit  both  of  wealth 
and  power.    For  who  is  ignorant,  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  firfl:  almoft  of  all  the  Greeks,  were  led  by  the  defire  of  gain 
to  invade  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  .and  declared  war 
againfl:  the  MefTenians,  with  defign  to  reduce  them  into  flavery  ? 
who  has  not  heard,  that,  when  they  had  invefted  MelTene 
with  their  forces,  they  perfifted  in  the  attempt  with  fo  great 
obftinacy,  that  they  hound  themfelves  by  an  oath,  never  to 
raife  the  iiege  till  the  city  fhould  be  taken  ?  Nor  is  it  lefs  no- 
torious to  all  mankind,  that,  with  a  view  of  eftablifliing  their 
own  dominion  over  the  Grecian  ftates,  they  fubmitted  to  obey 
the  orders  even  of  a  people  whom  they  had  conquered.  For 
after  having  bravely  maintained  the  caufe  of  the  common  li- 
berty of  all  the  Greeks,  and  fubdued  the  Perfians  who  brought 
an  army  to  invade  it  j  after  having  defeated,  and  forced  them 
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to  return ;  they  bafely  yielded  to  them  many  cities,  by  the 
peace  that  was  concluded  by  Antalcidas  ;  that  they  might 
obtain  in  return  the  treafure  that  was  neceflary,  for  acquiring 
to  themfelves  the  fovereignty  of  Greece.  Upon  this  occafion 
it  was  that  they  firft  perceived  in  what  part  their  government 
was  defedive.  For  as  long  as  they  confined  their  views  of 
Gonqueft  to  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  to  the  limits  of  Pe- 
loponnefus,  they  were  able  to  draw  from  Laconia  itfelf  fuch 
fupplies  as  were  fuScicnt  for  the  accomplifhment  of  their  de- 
iigns  :  as  all  things  that  were  neceffary  were  collected  within 
their  reach  j  and  as  the  diftance  was  commodious  for  their  re- 
turn back  again  to-  their  country,  and  for  tranfporting  all 
their  ftores.  But  when  they  attempted  to  maintain  fleets 
upon  the  fea,  and  to  fend  their  armies  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Peloponnefus  ;  it  very  foon  was  feen,  that  neither  their  iron 
money,  nor  the  exchange  of  their  own  natural  commodities,^ 
that  was  permitted  by  Lycurgus,  was  capable  of  fupplying  all 
their  wants  :  but  that  money  of  a  common  currency,  and 
flores  drawn  from  foreign  countries,  were  neceflary  to  fupport 
fuch  enterprizes.  They  were  forced  therefore  to  iupplicate 
affiftance  from  the  court  of  Perlia ;  to  impofe  a  tribute  upon 
the  iflands ;  and  to  exad:  contributions  from  all  the  Greeks  : 
being  fully  afllired,.  that  while  they  adhered  to  the  inflitutions 
of  Lycurgus,  they  could  never  hope  to  obtain  the  fupreme 
command  in  Greece,  nor  be  able  even  in  any  manner  to  con- 
tend for  fuperiority  with  other  ftates.  But  to  what  purpofe 
is  this  digrelTion  ?  It  is  to  fliew  by  the  evidence  of  fad:s,  that 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  perfedly  well  contrived,  for  main- 
taining his  people  in  the  undifturbed  pofTeflion  of  the'r  own 
proper  territory,  and  for  preferving  their  liberty  inviolable ; 
and  that,  where  men  propofe  to  themfelves  thefe  advantages  as 
the  fole  objedis  of  political  inflitutions,  it  muft  be  acknow-^ 
ledged,  that  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  lyflem  or 
£rame  of  government,  more  eligible  than  that  of  Sparta,  But 
.         -  2_  if. 
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if  a  people  on  the  other  hand  fliould  defire  to  enlarge  their 
views,  and  efteem  it  more  great  and  glorious  to  hold  many  in 
fubjedion,  to  extend  their  empire  over  various  countries,  and 
to  draw  the  fubmiffion  of  all  mankind  towards  them ;  it  muft 
then  alfo  be  confelTed,  that  the  Lacedaemonian  conftitution  is 
defedive  ;  and  that  the  Roman  government  is  framed  with 
greater  ftrength,  for  the  accomplifliment  of  fuch  defigns.  The 
truth  of  this  remark  is  manifefl  from  that  which  happened  in 
the  two  republicks.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  no  fooner  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  the  fo\^ereignty  of  Greece,  than  they 
brought  their  own  liberty  into  danger.  But  the  Romans, 
having  once  fubdued  to  their  dominion  all  the  parts  of  Italy, 
reduced,  within  a  fliort  time  afterwards,  the  whole  world  be- 
neath their  yoke :  being  greatly  afTifted  in  the  execution  of 
this  vaft  attempt,  by  the  plenty  of  all  neceflary  ftores,  and  the 
facility  with  which  thej  were  continually  fupplied. 

CHAP.  IL 

THE  government  of  Carthage  feems  alfo  to  have  been 
originally  well  contrived,  with  regard  to  thofe  general 
forms  that  have  been  mentioned.  For  there  were  kings  in 
this  government  ;  together  with  a  fenate,  which  was  vefted 
with  ariftocratical  authority.  The  people  likewife  enjoyed 
the  exercife  of  certain  powers  that  were  appropriated  to  them. 
In  a  word,  the  intire  frame  of  the  republick  very  much  re- 
fembled  thofe  of  Rome  and  Sparta.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Annibal,  the  Carthaginian  conftitution  was  worfe  in 
its  condition  than  the  Roman.  For  as  nature  has  aftigned 
to  every  body,  every  government,  and  every  adion,  three 
fuccefTive  periods ;  the  firft,  of  growth  ;  the  fecond,  of  per- 
fedion  ;  and  that  which  follows,  of  decay  ;  and  as  the  period 
of  perfedion  is  the  time  in  which  they  feverally  difplay  their 
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greateft  ftrength  ;  from  hence  arofe  the  difference  that  was 
then  found  between  the  two  republicks.  For  the  government 
of  Carthage  having  reached  the  higheft  point  of  vigour  and 
perfedlion  much  fooner  than  that  of  Rome,  had  now  declined 
from  it  in  the  fame  proportfon  :  whereas  the  Romans,  at  this 
very  time,  had  jufl:  raifed  their  conftitution  to  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  and  perfed  flate.  The  effedl  of  this  difference  was, 
that  among  the  Carthaginians  the  people  poffeffed  the  greateft 
fway  in  all  deliberations,  but  the  fenate  among  the  Romans. 
And  as,  in  the  one  republick,  all  meafures  were  determined 
by  the  multitude ;  and,  in  the  other,  by  the  moft  eminent 
tritizens  of  fo  great  force  was  this  advantage  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  that  the  Romans,  though  brought  by  repeated  loffes 
into  the  greateft  danger,  became,  through  the  wifdom  of 
their  counfels,  fuperior  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war. 

If  we  defcend  to  a  more  particular  comparifon,  we  fhall 
ffnd,  that,  with  refped:  to  military  fcience  for  example,  the 
Carthaginians,  in  the  management  and  condudl  of  a  naval 
war,  are  more  fkilful  than  the  Romans.  For  the  Cartha- 
ginians have  derived  this  knowledge  from  their  anceftors 
through  a  long  courfe  of  ages  ;  and  are  more  exercifed  in 
maritime  affairs  than  any  other  people.  But  the  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  far  fuperior  in  all  things  that  belong 
to  the  cftabliffiment  and  difcipline  of  armies.  For  this  difci- 
pline,  which  is  regarded  by  them  as  the  chief  aiid  conftant 
•object  oi  their  care,  is  utterly  neglected  by  the  Carthaginians ; 
■except  only  that  they  beftow  fome  little  attention  upon  their 
cavalry.  The  reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians employ  foreign  mercenaries  ;  and  that  on  the  con- 
trary the  Roman  armies  are  compofed  of  citizens,  and  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  Nov/  in  this  refpe(3:,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  Carthage.  For 
while  the  Carthaginians  intruft  the  prefervation  of  their  li- 
berty to  the  care  of  venal  troops ;  the  Romans  place  all  their 
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confidence  in  their  own  bravery,  and  in  the  afliftance  of  their 
allies.  From  hence  it  happens,  that  the  Romans,  though  at 
firfl:  defeated,  are  always  able  to  renew  the  war  ;  and  that  the 
Carthaginian  armies  never  are  repaired  without  great  difficulty. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Romans,  fighting  for  their  country  and 
their  children,  never  fuffer  their  ardour  to  be  flackened  ;  but 
perfifl:  with  the  fame  fteady  fpirir,  till  they  become  fuperior 
to  their  enemies.  From  hence  it  happens  likewife,  that  even 
in  actions  upon  the  fea,  the  Romans,  though  inferior  to  the 
Carthaginians,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  in  naval  know- 
ledge and  experience,  very  frequently  obtain  fuccefs,  through 
the  mere  bravery  of  their  forces.  For  though  in  all  fuch  con- 
teds  a  (kill  in  maritime  affairs  muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  valour  of  the  troops 
that  are  engaged  is  often  no  lefs  effedual  to  draw  the  vi(flory 
to  their  fide. 

Now  the  people  of  Italy  are  by  nature  fuperior  to  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  Africans,,  both  in  bodily  ftrength,  and  in 
courage.    Add  to  this,  that  they  have  among  them  certain 
inflitutions,  by  which  the  young  men  are  greatly  animated 
to  perform  ads  of  bravery.    It  will  be  fufficient  to  mention 
one  of  thefe,  as  a  proof  of  the  attention  that  is  fbewn  by 
the  Roman  government,  to  infufe  fuch  a  fpirit  into  the  ci- 
tizens, as  fhall  lead  them  to  encounter  every  kind  of  danger, 
for  the  fake  of  obtaining  reputation  in  their  country.  When 
any  illuftrious  perfon  dies,  he  is  carried  in  procefiion,  with 
the  reft  of  the  funeral  pomp,  to  the  Roftra  in  the  Forum  : 
fometimes  placed  confpicuous  in  an  upright  pofture ;  and 
fometimes,  though  lefs  frequently,  reclined.     And  while  the 
people  are  all  ftandiiig  round,  his  fon,  if  he  has  left  one  of 
fufficient  age,  and  v/ho  is  then  at  Rome,  or,  if  otherwife, 
fome  perfon  of  his  kindred,  afcends  the  Roftra,  and  extols 
the  viitues  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  great  deeds  that  were 
performed  by  him  in  his  life.    By  this  difcourfe,  which  re- 
calls 
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calls  his  paft  actions  to  remembrance,  and  places  them  in  open 
view  before  all  the  multitude,  not  thofe  alone  who  were 
fharers  in  his  vidories,  but  even  the  refl  who  bore  no  part  in 
his  exploits,  are  moved  to  fuch  fympathy  of  forrow,  that  the 
accident  feems  rather  to  be  a  publick  misfortune,  than  a  pri- 
vate lofs.  He  is  then  buried  with  the  ufual  rites  ;  and  after- 
wards an  image,  which  both  in  features  and  complexion  ex- 
preffes  an  exa6l  refemblance  of  his  face,  is  fet  up  in  the  mofi: 
confpicuous  part  of  the  houfe,  inclofed  in  a  fhrine  of  wood. 
Upon  folemn  feftivals,  thefe  images  are  uncovered,  and  adorned 
with  the  greatefc  care.  And,  when  any  other  perfon  of  the 
fame  family  dies,  they  are  carried  alfo  in  the  funeral  procef- 
iion,  with  a  body  added  to  the  buft,  that  the  reprefentation 
may  be  jufl:  even  with  regard  to  fize.  They  are  drelTed  like- 
wife  in  the  habits,  that  belong  to  the  ranks,  which  they  fe- 
verally  filled  when  they  were  alive.  If  they  were  Confuls  or 
Praetors,  in  a  gown  bordered  with  purple  :  if  Cenfors,  in  a 
purple  robe:  and  if  they  triumphed,  or  obtained  any  fimilar 
honour,  in  a  vefl:  embroidered  with  gold.  Thus  apparelled, 
they  are  drawn  along  in  chariots ;  preceded  by  the  rods  and 
axes,  and  other  enfigns  of  their  former  dignity.  And  when 
they  arrive  at  the  Forum,  they  are  all  feated  upon  chairs  of 
ivory  ;  and  there  exhibit  the  nobleft  objedl  that  can  be  offered 
to  a  youthful  mind,  warmed  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of 
glory.  For  who  can  behold  without  emotion  the  forms  of 
fo  many  iiluflrious  men,  thus  living,  as  it  were,  and  breath- 
ing together  in  his  prefence  ?  Or  what  fpedtacle  can  be  con- 
ceived more  great  and  flriking  ?  The  perfon  alfo  that  is  ap- 
pointed to  harangue,  v/hen  he  has  exhaufted  all  the  praifes  of 
the  deceafed,  turns  his  difcourfe  to  the  refl:,  whofe  images 
are  before  him  ;  and,  beginning  with  the  moft  ancient  of  them, 
recounts  the  fortunes  and  the  exploits  of  every  one  in  turn. 
By  this  method,  which  renews  continually  the  remembrance 
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of  men  celebrated  for  their  virtue,  the  fame  of  every  great 
and  noble  adion  becomes  immortal ;  and  the  glory  of  thofc, 
by  whofe  fervices  their  country  has  been  benefited,  is  rendered 
familiar  to  the  people,  and  delivered  down  to  future  times. 
But  the  chief  advantage  is,  that  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  this 
honourable  fame,  which  is  referved  for  virtue,  the  young  mersr 
are  animated  to  fuftain  all  danger,  in  the  caufe  of  the  com^ 
mon  fafety.  For  from  hence  it  has  happened,  that  many, 
among  the  Romans  have  voluntarily  engaged  in  fingle  com- 
bat, in  order  to  decide  the  fortune  of  an  intire  war.  Many: 
alfo  have  devoted  themfelves  to  inevitable  death  :  fome  of  thera 
in  battle,  to  fave  the  lives  of  other  citizens ;  and  fome  in  time 
of  peace,  to  refcue  the  whole  ftate  from  dcftrudion.  Others 
again,  who  have  been  inverted  with  the  highefl:  dignities, 
have,  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  cuftom,  condemned  their 
own  fons  to  die :  fhewing  greater  regard  to  the  advantage  of 
their  country,  than  to  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  the  clofeft 
ties  of  kindred.  Very  frequent  are  the  examples  of  this  kind^ 
that  are  recorded  in  the  Roman  ftory.  I  fhall  here  mention 
one,  as  a  fignal  inftance,  and  proof  of  the  truth  of  all  that  I 
have  affirmed.  Horatius  furnamed  Codes,  being  engaged  in. 
combat  with  two  enemies,  at  the  fartheft  extremity  of  the 
bridge  that  led  into  Rome  acrofs  the  Tiber,  and  perceiving 
that  many  others  were  advancing  fart:  to  their  afUftance,  was 
apprehenfive  that  they  would  force  their  way  together  into  the. 
city.  Turning  himfeli  therefore  to  his  companions  that  wercL 
behind  him,  he  called  to  them  aloud,  that  they  fiiould  im- 
mediately retire,  and  break  the  bridge.  While  they  were 
employed  in  this  work,  Horatius,  though  covered  over  witli 
wounds,  fiill  maintained  his  poft,  and  flopped  the  progrefs 
of  the  enemies ;  who  were  ftruck  with  his  firmnefs  and  intre- 
pid  courage,  even  more  than  with  the  flrength  of  his  re- 
liHance.    And  when  the  bridge  was  broken^  and  the  city 
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fecured  from  infult,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  river  with  his 
armour,  and  there  loft  his  life  as  he  had  defigned  :  having 
preferred  the  fafety  of  his  country,  and  the  future  fame  that 
was  fure  to  follow  fuch  an  action,  to  his  own  prefent  exift- 
ence,  and  to  the  time  that  remained  for  him  to  live.  Such 
is  the  fpirit,  and  fuch  the  emulation  of  atchieving  glorious 
acftions,  which  the  Roman  inflitutions  are  fitted  to  infufe  into 
the  minds  of  youth. 

In  all  things  that  regard  the  acquifition  of  wealth,  the 
manners  alfo  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  Romans  are  greatly 
preferable  to  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians.  Among,  the  latter, 
nothing  is  reputed  infamous,  "that  is  joined  with  gain.  But 
among  the  former,  nothing  is  held  more  bafe,  than  to  be 
corrupted  by  gilts,  or  to  covet  an  increafe  of  wealth  by  means 
that  are  unjuft.  For  as  much  as  they  efteem  the  poflelTion  of 
honeft  riches  to  be  fair  and  honourable,  fomuch,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  thofe  that  are  amafied  by  unlawful  arts,  are  viewed 
by  them  with  horror  and  reproach.  The  truth  of  this  hS:  is 
clearly  feen  in  the  following  inftance.  Among  the  Carthagi- 
nians, money  is  openly  employed,  to  obtain  the  dignities  of 
the  ftate :  but  all  fuch  proceeding  is  a  capital  crime  in  Rome. 
As  the  rewards  therefore  that  are  propofed  to  virtue  in  the  two 
republicks  are  fo  different,  it  cannot  but  happen,  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  citizens  to  form  their  minds  to  virtuous  adions. 
mufl:  be  alfo  different. 

But  among  all  the  ufeful  inflitutions,  that  demonftrate  the 
fuperior  excellence  of  the  Roman  government,  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  perhaps  is  the  opinion  which  the  people  are  taught 
to  hold  concerning  the  Gods :.  and  that,  which  other  men 
regard  as  an  objed:  of  difgrace,  appears  in  my  judgement  to 
be  the  very  thing  by  which  this  republick  chitHy  is  fuflained. 
I  mean,  Superftition  :  which  is  impreffed  with  all  its  terrors ; 
and  influences  both  the  private  adions  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
publick.adminiflration  alfo  of  the  (late,  in  a  degree  thai,  can 
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fcarccly  be  exceeded.  This  may  appear  aftonifhing  to  many. 
To  me  it  is  evident,  that  this  contrivance  was  at  firft  adopted 
for  the  fake  of  the  multitude.  For  if  it  were  poflible  that  a 
ftate  could  be  com.pofed  of  wife  men  only,  there  would  be  no 
need  perhaps  of  any  fuch  invention.  But  as  the  people  uni- 
verfally  are  fickle  and  inconftant,  filled  with  irregular  defires, 
precipitate  in  their  paiTions,  and  prone  to  violence  ;  there  is 
no  way  left  to  retrain  them,  but  by  the  dread  of  things  un- 
feen,  and  by  the  pageantry  of  terrifying  fiction.  The  an- 
cients therefore  aded  not  abfurdly,  nor  without  good  reafon, 
when  they  inculcated  the  notions  concerning  the  Gods,  and 
the  belief  of  infernal  punifliments  ;  but  much  more  thofe  of 
the  prefent  age  are  to  be  charged  with  rafhnefs  and  abfurdity, 
in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  thefe  opinions.  For,  not  to 
mention  other  effedts  that  flow  from  fuch  an  inftitution  ;  if, 
among  the  Greeks  for  example,  a  hngle  talent  only  be  in- 
trufted  to  thofe  who  have  the  management  of  any  of  the  pub- 
lick  money  ;  though  they  give  ten  written  furetics,  with  as 
many  feals,  and  twice  a^  many  witnefics,  they  are  unable  to 
difcharge  the  truft  repofed  in  them  with  integrity.  But  the 
Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  the  courfe  of  their  magi- 
Tcracies,  and  in  embaffies,  difburfe  the  greateft  fum?,  are  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  fingle  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  perform  their 
duty  with  inviolable  honefty.  And  as,  in  other  fiates,  a  man 
is  rarely  to  be  found,  whofe  hands  are  pure  from  publick  rob- 
bery ;  fo,  among  the  Romans,  it  is  no  lefs  rare,  to  difcover 
one  that  is  tainted  with  this  crime. 

But  all  things  are  fubjed  to  decay  and  change.  This  is  a 
truth  fo  evident,  and  fo  demonflratcd  by  the  perpetual  and 
the  necefTary  courfe  of  nature,  that  it  needs  no  other  proof. 
Now  there  are  two  ways  by  vi^hich  every  kind  of  government 
is  defcroyed  :  either  by  fome  acciden-t  that  happens  from  with- 
out ;  or  fome  evil  that  arifes  within  itfelf.  What  the  firft 
will  be,  it  is  not  always  eafy  to  forefee  :  but  the  latter  is  cer* 
2  tain 
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tain  and  determinate.  We  have  already  fhewn,  what  are  the 
original,  and  what  the  fecondary,  forms  of  government ;  and 
in  what  manner  alfo  they  are  reciprocally  converted  each  into 
the  other.  Whoever  therefore  is  able  to  connedl  the  begin- 
ning with  the  end  in  this  inquiry,  will  be  able  alfo  to  declare 
with  fome  affu ranee,  what  will  be  the  future  fortune  of  the 
Roman  government.  At  leaft  in  my  judgement  nothing  is  more 
eafy.  For  when  a  flate,  after  having  paffed  with  fikty  through 
many  and  great  dangers,  arrives  at  the  highefl:  degree  of 
power,  and  poflefTes  an  intire  and  undifputed  fovereignty  ;  it 
is  manifeft,  that  the  long  continuance  of  profperity  rauft  give 
birth  to  coftly  and  luxurious  manners,  and  that  the  minds  of 
men  will  be  heated  with  ambitious  contefts,  and  become  too 
eager  and  afpiring  in  the  purfuit  of  dignities.  And  as  thefe 
evils  are  continually  increafed,  the  defire  of  power  and  rule, 
and  the  imagined  ignominy  of  remaining  in  a  fubjedl  ftate, 
will  firft  begin  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  republick  :  arrogance 
and  luxury  will  afterwards  adv'ance  it :  and  in  the  end,  the 
change  will  be  completed  by  the  people  :  when  the  avarice  of 
fome  is  found  to  injure  and  opprefs  them ;  and  the  ambition 
of  others  fwells  their  vanity,^  and  poifons  them  with  flattering 
hopes.  For  then,  being  inflamed  with  rage,  and  following 
only  the  didates  of  their  pafflons,  they  no  longer  will  fubmit 
to  any  controul ;  or  be  contented  with  an  equal  fliare  of  the 
adminiftration,  in  conjunction  with  their  rulers  :  but  will 
draw  to  themfelves  the  intire  fovereignty,  and  fupreme  di- 
rection of  all  affairs.  When  this  is  done,  the  government 
will  aflTume  indeed  the  fairefl:  of  all  names,  that  of  a  free  and 
popular  flate ;  but  will  in  truth  be  the  greatefl:  of  all  evils, 
the  Government  of  the  multitude. 

As  v/e  have  thus  fufliciently  explained  the  conftitution  and 
the  growth  of  the  Roman  government ;  have  marked  the 
caufes  of  that  greatnefs  in  which  it  now  fiibflfls;  and  iLewn 
by  comparifon,  in  what  view  it  may  be  judged  inferior,  and 
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in  what  fuperior,  to  other  ftates ;  we  fhall  here  clofe  this  dif- 
courfe.  But  as  every  fkilful  artift  offers  fome  piece  of  work  to 
publick  view,  as  a  proof  of  his  abilities ;  in  the  fame  manner 
we  alfo,  taking  fome  part  of  hiftory,  that  is  connected  vi^ith 
the  times  from  which  we  were  led  into  this  digreffion,  and 
making  a  fhort  recital  of  one  fingle  adi  n,  fhall  endeavour 
to  demonftrate  by  fad  as  well  as  words,  what  was  the  flrength, 
and  how  great  the  vigour,  which  at  that  time  were  difplayed 
by  this  republick. 

When  Annibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannce,  had  taken  pri- 
foners  eight  thoufand  of  the  Romans,  who  were  left  to  guard 
the  camp  ;  he  permitted  them  to  fend  a  deputation  to  Rome, 
to  treat  of  their  ranfom  and  redemption.     Ten  perfons,  the 
mofi:  illuflrious  that  were  among  them,  were  appointed  for 
this  purpofe  :  and  the  General,  having  firft  commanded  them 
to  fv/ear,  that  they  would  return  to  him  again,  fuiTered  them 
to  depart.    Bat  one  of  the  number,  as  foon  as  they  had 
paffed  the  intrenchment,  having  faid  that  he  had  forgotten 
fomething,  went  back  into  the  camp,  took  what  he  had  left, 
and  then  continued  his  journey  with  the  reft ;  perfuading 
himfelf,  that  by  this  return  he  had  difcharged  his  promife, 
and  fatisfied  the  obligation  of  the  oath.    Wiien  they  arrived 
at  Rome,  they  earneftly  intreated  the  fenate  not  to  envy  them 
the  fafety  that  was  offered  ;  but  to  fuffer  them  to  be  reftored 
again  to  their  feveral  families,  at  the  price  of  three  minx  for 
each  prifoner,  which  was  the  fum  that  Annibal  demanded  : 
that  they  were  not  unworthy  of  this  favour  :  that  they  nei- 
ther had  through  cowardice  deferted  their  poft  in  battle  ; 
nor  done  any  thing  that  had  brought  difhonour  upon  the 
Roman  name  :  but  that,  having  been  left  to  guard  the  camp, 
they  had  been  thrown  by  unavoidable  neceflity,  after  the  de- 
flrudion  of  all  the  reft  of  the  army,  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy.    The  Romans  were  at  this  time  weakened  by  re- 
peated loffes ;  were  deferted  by  almoft  every  one  of  their  al- 
lies, 
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lies  ;  and  feemed  even  to  expe<^,  that  Rome  itfelf  would  in- 
ftantly  be  attacked  ;  yet,  when  they  had  heard  the  deputies, 
they  neither  were  deterred  by  adverfe  fortune  from  attending 
to  what  was  fit  and  right,  nor  negleded  any  of  thofe  mea- 
fures  that  were  neceffary  to  the  publick  fafety.  But  perceiv- 
ing, that  the  defign  of  Annibal,  in  this  proceeding,  was 
both  to  acquire  a  large  fupply  of  money,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  check  the  ardour  of  his  enemies  in  battle,  by  opening 
to  their  view  the  means  of  fafety  even  though  they  fhould  be 
conquered,  they  were  fo  far  from  yielding  to  this  requefl:, 
that  they  fliewed  no  regard  either  to  the  diftrefied  condition 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  or  to  the  fervices  that  might  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  prifoners :  but  refolved  to  difappoint  the 
hopes,  and  fruftrate  the  intentions  of  this  General,  by  rejedl- 
ing  all  terms  of  ranfom.  They  made  a  law  alfo,  by  which 
it  was  declared,  that  the  foldiers  that  were  left  mufl:  either 
conquer,  or  muft  die  :  and  that  no  other  hope  of  fafety  was 
referved  for  them,  in  cafe  that  they  were  conquered.  After 
this  determination,  they  difmifled  the  nine  deputies,  who  on 
account  of  their  oath  were  willing  to  return ;  and  taking  the 
other,  who  had  endeavoured  to  elude  by  fophiftry  what  he  had 
fworn,  they  fent  him  back  bound  to  the  enemy  :  fo  that  An- 
nibal was  much  lefs  filled  with  joy,  from  having  vanquifhed 
the  Romans  in  the  field,  than  he  was  flruck  with  terror  and 
aftonifiiment,  at  the  firmnefs  and  the  magnanimity  that  ap- 
peared in  their  deliberations. 
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EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 

Leo72tium  in  Sicily  defcribed, 

^  \^  ^  H  E  city  Leontium,  confidered  in  its  general  pofition, 
is  turned  towards  the  north.  Through  the  middle  of  it  runs 
a  level  valley,  which  contains  the  pubHck  buildings  allotted 
to  the  adminiftration  of  government  and  of  juftice  ;  and  in 
a  word,  the  whole  that  is  called  the  Forum.  The  two  lides 
of  the  valley  are  inclofed  by  two  hills,  which  are  rough  and 
broken  along  the  whole  extent.  But  the  fummit  of  thefe 
hills,  above  the  brows,  is  flat  and  plain,  and  is  covered  with 
temples  and  with  houfes.  There  are  two  gates  to  the  city. 
One  of  them  is  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  valley,  and 
conduds  to  Syracufe.  The  other  is  on  the  oppofite  flde,  and 
leads  to  thofe  lands  fo  famed  for  their  fertility,  and  which  are 
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called  the  Leontine  fields.  Below  the  hill  that  ftands  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  valley,  flows  the  river  Lifius  :  and  on  the 
fame  fide  likewife  there  is  a  row  of  houfes,  built  under  the. 
very  precipice,  and  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  river.  Between 
theie  houfes  and  the  river  lies  the  road  which  has  been  men- 
tioned. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

The  treaty  that  was  concluded  between  Annibal^  General  of 
the  Carthaginians^  and  Xe?tophanes^  embajjadour  from 
Philip. 

THE  folemn  treaty,  which  Annibal  the  General,  Mago, 
Myrcan,  Barmocar,  and  all  the  fenators  of  Carthage 
that  are  with  him,  and  all  the  Carthaginians  that  are  in  the 
army  with  him,  have  concluded  with  Xenophanes,  the  fon  of 
Cleomachus,  the  embafladour  deputed  by  king  Philip,  the  fon 
of  Demetrius,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians and  heir  allies. 

In  the  prejfence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo  ;  in  the 
prefence  of  the  Deity  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  Hercules 
and  lolaus  ;  in  the  prefence  of  Mars,  Triton,  and  Neptune  ; 
in  the  prefence  of  all  the  Gods  who  are  with  us  in  the  camp, 
and  of  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth  ;  in  the  prefence  of 
the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  waters ;  in  the  prefence  of  all 
the  Gods  who  prefide  over  the  ftate  of  Carthage  ;  in  the  pre- 
fence of  all  the  Gods  who  prefide  over  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, and  the  reft  of  Greece  ;  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  Gods, 
who  dired:  the  affairs  of  war,  and  who  are  prefent  at  this 
treaty  ;  Annibal  the  General,  and  all  the  fenators  of  Carthage 
that  are  with  him,  and  all  the  Carthaginians  that  are  in  the 
army  with  him,  have  faid. 

With  the  confent  of  you  and  of  us,  this  treaty  of  amity 
and  concord  fhall  conne<fl  us  together,  as  friends,  as  kindred, 
and  as  brothers,  upon  the  following  conditions. 

Kino: 
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King  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  together  with  the  reft  of 
the  Greeks  that  are  in  aUiance  with  them,  fhall  protect  the 
lords  of  Carthage ;  Annibal  the  General,  and  thofe  that  are 
v/ith  him  ;  the  governours  in  every  place  in  which  the  laws 
of  Carthage  are  obferved  ;  the  people  of  Utica,  and  all  the 
cities  and  nations  that  are  fubjedl  to  the  Carthaginian  fway, 
together  with  their  armies  and  their  allies ;  the  cities  likewile, 
and  all  the  people  with  whom  we  are  allied,  in  Italy,  in 
Gaul,  and  in  Liguria ;  and  all  thofe  that  fhall  hereafter  en- 
ter into  an  alliance  with  us  in  thofe  countries.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Utica,  and  all 
other  cities  and  ftates  that  are  fubje6l  to  the  Carthaginians, 
with  their  allies  and  armies  ;  the  cities  alfo  and  all  the  people 
of  Italy,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Liguria,  that  are  at  this  time  in 
alliance  with  us ;  and  all  others  likewife  that  fhall  hereafter 
be  received  into  our  alliance  in  any  of  thofe  parts  of  Italy  ; 
fhall  protcdl  and  defend  king  Philip  and  the  Macedonians, 
tcgether  with  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  that  are  in  alliance  with 
them.  We  will  not  engage  in  any  ill  defigns,  or  employ  any 
kind  of  ft-eacherv,  the  one  ao-ainft  the  other.  But  with  all 
alacrity  and  wiliingnefs,  without  any  deceit  or  fraud,  you, 
the  Macedonians,  fliall  declare  yov-rfelves  the  enemies  of  thofe 
that  are  enemies  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  thofe  kings  alone  ex- 
cepted, and  thofe  ports  and  cities,  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected by  any  treaty.  And  we  alfo,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
be  the  enemies  of  thofe  that  are  enemies  of  king  Philip  ; 
thofe  kings  and  cities,  and  nations  alone  excepted,  to  which 
we  are  already  bound  by  treaty.  You  fhall  be  partners  alfo 
with  us  in  the  war,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  agaiaft 
the  Romans ;  till  the  Gods  give  to  you  and  to  us  a  happy 
termination  of  it.  You  fliall  fupply  us  with  the  afliftance 
that  is  requisite,  and  in  the  manner  that  fhall  be  ftipulated 
between  us.  And  if  the  gods,  refufing  fuccefs  to  our  endea- 
vours 
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vours  in  the  war  againft  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  fhould 
difpofe  us  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them  ;  we  fhall  infifl:,  that 
you  alfo  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and  that  the  peace  be 
made  upon  thefe  exprefTed  conditions :  that  the  Romans  fhall 
at  no  time  make  war  againft  you  :  that  they  fhall  not  remain 
mafters  of  the  Corcyreans,  nor  of  the  people  of  Apollonia, 
Epidamnus,  Pharos,  and  Dimalus ;  nor  of  the  Parthinians, 
and  the  Atintanians :  and  that  they  fhall  reftore  alfo  to  De- 
metrius of  Pharos  all  the  perfons  of  his  kindred,  who  are  now 
detained  in  publick  cuftody  at  Rome.  If  the  Romans  fhall 
afterwards  make  war  either  againft  you  or  us,  we  will  mu- 
tually fend  fuch  afTiftance  as  fhall  be  requifite  to  either  party. 
The  fame  thing  alfo  will  we  perform,  if  any  other  power 
fhall  declare  war  againft  us ;  thofe  kings  and  cities,  and  ftates 
alone  excepted,  with  which  we  are  allied  by  treaty.  If  at 
any  time  it  fhould  be  judged  expedient  to  add  to  the  prefent 
treaty,  or  to  detrad  from  it,  it  fhall  be  done  with  mutual 
confent. 


EX- 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

Demetrius  of  Pharos  advifes  Philip  to  place  a  garrifoti  in 
Ithome,     The  different  fentiments  of  Aratus. 

WHEN  the  entrails  of  the  victims  that  had  been  fa- 
crificed  were  brought,  as  the  cuftom  was,  to  Phi- 
lip, he  took  them  in  his  hands,  and,  inchning  to  one  lide, 
and  fhewing  them  to  Aratus,  afked  him,  what  he  thought 
was  (ignified  by  them  :  that  he  fliould  reUnquifh  the  citadel, 
or  that  he  fhould  keep  poflefiion  of  it  ?  In  the  very  inftant, 
Demetrius  feized  the  occafton  to  reply.  If  you  have  the 
foul  of  a  diviner  in  you,  faid  he,  you  will  relinquiili  it  with- 
out delay.  But  if  you  have  the  fpirit  of  a  king  v/ho  under- 
flands  affairs,  you  will  keep  pofieflion  of  it :  that  you  may 
not,  if  the  prefent  opportunity  be  loft,  wifh  in  vain  hereafter 
to  obtain  another.  For  it  is  only  by  holding  both  the  horns, 
that  you  can  hope  to  keep  the  bull  in  fubje6lion  to  you."  By 
the  horns  he  deiigned  to  fignify  the  two  fortrefles  of  Ithome 
and  Acrocorinthus ;  and  Peloponnefus  by  the  bull.  But  Phi- 
lip, turning  to  Aratus,  faid,  ' '  And  is  this  alfo  your  advice  ?" 
And  when  the  other  hefitated,  he  preffed  him  to  declare  his 
fentiments.  Aratus  then,  after  a  fhort  filence,  made  this  re- 
ply. If  you  can  retain  poffeffion  of  this  citadel,  vvithout 
breaking  that  faith  by  which  you  are  bound  to  the  Meffenians, 
keep  it.  But  if,  by  leaving  a  garrifon  in  this  place,  you  re- 
linquifti  that  which  flands  in  the  flead  of  all  citadels  and  gar- 
rifons,  that  which  Antigonus  tranfmitted  to  you,  and  which 
has  hitherto  preferved  your  aUies ;  I  mean,  good  faith  ;  con- 
fider  whether  it  will  not  now  be  better  to  draw  away  your 
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forces  from  Ithome,  and,  leaving  there  your  faith,  fecure  to 
yourfelf  by  that  garrifon  alone  the  fidelity  of  the  Meffenians, 
and  of  all  the  reft  of  the  allies."  Philip,  if  he  had  followed 
his  own  natural  inclination,  would  have  been  ready  enough  to 
have  violated  iiis  faith  ;  as  we  may  judge  from  the  fubfequent 
ad:ions  of  his  life.  But  as  he  had  been  fliarply  reproved  not 
long  before  by  the  younger  Aratus,  for  having  ordered  fome 
citizens  to  be  put  to  death ;  and  as  the  elder  Aratus  at  this 
time  addreffed  him  with  great  authority  as  well  as  freedom ; 
and  befought  him  not  to  difregard  the  advice  that  he  had 
offered  ;  he  was  prevailed  on  to  defift  :  and  taking  Aratus  by 
the  hand,  "  Let  us  return  then,  faid  he,  by  the  way  by 
which  we  came,'' 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

,  Antiochus  renders  hiinfelf  mafter  of  Sardes^  by  the  contri- 
vance of  Lagoras  of  Crete. 

ROUND   the  city  of  Sardes,  fharp  fkirmifhes  pafTed 
continually  ;  and  little  battles  both  by  night  and  by 
day,  without  any  intermiffion.    For  every  method  of  fur- 
prize,  and  every  art  both  of  attack  and  of  defence,  were 
pradtifcd  by  both  parties.    To  enter  into  a  particular  defcrip- 
tion  of  all  that  was  tranfaded,  would  be  both  ufelefs,  and 
altogether  tedious.    But  when  the  fiege  had  now  continued 
to  the  fecond  year,  it  was  at  laft  ended  by  the  contrivance  of 
Lagoras,  a  Cretan.    This  man,  who  had  gained  a  long  ex- 
perience in  the  affairs  of  war,  had  remarked  that  the  ftrongeft 
places  very  frequently  become  the  eafieft  prey,  through  the 
too  great  fecurity  of  the  inhabitants  :  who  repofe  fuch  confi- 
dence either  on  the  natural  ftrength  ot  their  cities,  or  on  the 
works  by  which  they  are  covered,  that  they  are  altogether 
remifs  and  negligent  in  guarding  them.    He  knew  likewife, 
that  places  are  often  taken  by  affault  in  the  very  parts  that 
are  the  ftrongeft,  and  againft  which  it  was  moft  improbable 
that  an  enemy  would  make  any  attempt.    Agreeably  to  thefe 
fentiments,  having  now  confidered  that  the  ftrength  of  Sar- 
des was  fuch,  that  all  men  had  defpaired  of  being  able  to 
take  it  by  aflault,  and  hoped  only  that  it  might  be  at  laft 
fubdued  by  famine ;  he  was  the  more  encouraged  by  this 
very  reafon  to  make  the  attempt  ;  and  turned  his  thoughts 
on  every  fide,  in  order  to  find  fome  fair  occafion  of  render- 
ing himfelf  mafter  of  the  place.    And  having  remarked  that 
the  wall  which  conneded  the  citadel  v^dth  the  city  was  not 
.guarded,  he  conceived  the  hope  that  in  that  "very  part  he 
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fliould  be  able  to  accomplifli  his  delign.  That  this  part  was 
deftitute  of  guards,  he  thus  difcovered.  The  wall  was  built 
upon  a  very  lofty  rock  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice 
was  a  hollow  valley,  into  which  the  carcafes  of  the  horfes  and 
bcafts  of  burthen  were  thrown,  that  died  within  the  city.  In 
this  valley  large  flocks  of  vulturs,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
were  continually  aflembled.  And  as  the  birds,  when  they 
were  fatiated  with  food,  conflantly  repofed  themfelves  upon 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  and  upon  the  wall,  Lagoras  con- 
cluded from  this  circumftance  that  the  wall  was  certainly  not 
guarded,  but  was  at  almoft  all  times  deftitute  of  people. 
When  he  had  formed  this  conjedure,  he  went  himfelf  by 
night,  and  carefully  examined  in  what  part  he  might  make 
his  approaches,  and  fix  the  ladders.  And  having  found,  on 
the  fide  of  one  of  the  rocks,  a  place  that  vv^s  proper  for  the 
purpofe,  he  then  communicated  his  projedl  to  the  king.  An- 
tiochus  conceived  great  hopes,  and  intreated  him  to  accom- 
plifh  the  defign.  Lagoras  on  his  part  promifed  to  employ 
his  utmoft  power  ;  but  defired  that  Theodotus  the  i^^tolian, 
and  Dionyfius,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  each  of  whom 
pofiTefied  all  the  ftrength  and  courage  which  an  enterprize  of 
this  kind  required,  might  be  afibciated  with  him  in  the  un- 
dertaking, and  commanded  to  affift  in  the  execution  of  it. 
To  this  the  king  immediately  confented  ;  and  thefe  three  to- 
gether, having  regulated  their  plan  in  fecret,  waited  for  a 
night,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  there  would  be  no  moon. 
When  fuch  a  night  was  come,  on  the  evening  before  the  day 
in  which  the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  they  chofe  from  the 
whole  army  fifteen  men,  the  mofl  diftinguiilied  by  their 
ftrength  and  courage,  to  carry  the  ladders,  and  to  fhare  with 
themfelves  the  danger  of  mounting  the  walls.  Afier  thefe, 
they  took  thirty  more,  who  were  direded  to  lie  in  ambuf- 
cade  at  a  certain  diftance  ;  and,  when  the  firft  fhould  have 
fcaled  the  walls,  and  defcended  to  the  gate  that  was  near,  to 
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advance  from  their  concealment,  and  to  cut  through  the  bars 
-and  hinges  of  the  gate  from  without,  while  the  reft  broke  the 
locks  and  the  bolts  on  the  infide.  Behind  thefe  followed  an- 
other body  of  two  thoufand  men ;  who  were  ordered  to  en- 
ter the  city  with  the  reft,  and  to  take  pofteffion  of  the  circus 
of  the  theatre,  which  commanded  both  the  citadel  and  the 
city.  And  that  no  fufpicion  of  the  truth  might  arife  from 
making  thefe  detachments,  a  report  was  fpread,  that  a  body 
of  ^tolians  deftgned  to  throw  them.felves  through  the  valley 
before  mentioned  into  the  city  ;  and  that,  as  notice  had  been 
received  of  their  deftgn,  thefe  forces  vrere  prepared  to  oppofe 
their  entrance. 

When  all  things  v:ere  now  rfeady,  as  foon  as  the  moon  had 
withdrawn  her  light,  Lagoras  and  the  reft  approached  the 
precipices  with  their  ladders,  and  concealed  themfelves  under 
the  brow  of  the  -rcck  that -hung  over  the  valley.  When  day 
appeared,  and  the  guards  on  this  ftde  had  retired  ;  while  the 
king,  according  to  his  cuftcm,  fent  one  part  of  his  troops  to 
their  refpe6live  pofts,  and  drew  out  the  reft  in  order  of  bat- 
tle in  the  Hippodrome,  the  attempt  remained  for  fome  time 
unnoticed.  But  no  fooner  were  two  ladders  raifed,  upon  one 
of  which  Dionyftus  firft  mounted,  and  Lagoras  upon  the 
other,  than  a  great  commotion  and  diforder  v/as  fpread  through 
all  the  camp.  For  though  neither  the  garrifon  in  the  city, 
nor  Achaeus  himfelf  who  was  in  the  citadel,  difcerned  the 
men  that  were  attempting  to  fcale  the  walls,  becaufe  they 
were  covered  by  the  brow  of  the  rock  ;  thofe  that  were  in  the 
camp  very  clearly  faw  the  whole  of  this  bold  and  dangerous 
adion.  And  while  fome  v/ere  ftruck  with  admiration  at  an 
attempt  that  appeared  incredible  ;  and  others  forefaw,  but 
were  doubtful  of  the  confequence  ;  they  ftood  fixed  in  fuf- 
penfe,  and,  with  an  anxiety  mingled  with  joy,  expeded  the 
event.  The  king,  perceiving  this  commotion,  and  being 
willing  to  draw  afide  the  attention  both  of  his  own  troops 
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E.nd  of  the  beficged  from  what  v/as  done,  led  out  the  army, 
and  ad\^anced  towards  the  gate  that  was  on  the  oppolite  fide 
of  the  city,  and  was  called  the  gate  of  Perds.  Achseus,  per- 
ceiving from  the  citadel  this  motion  of  the  enemy,  fo  differ- 
ent from  any  which  they  had  before  been  ufed  to  make,  was 
thrown  into  great  perplexity,  and  knew  not  what  was  their 
defign.  Fie  fent  fome  forces  however  towards  the  gate. 
But  as  the  road  by  which  they  defcended  from  the  citadel 
was  narrow,  and  full  of  precipices,  they  arrived  too  late. 
Aribazus  alfo,  who  commanded  in  the  city,  and  v/ho  fuf- 
pedled  nothing  of  the  real  truth,  led  the  garrifon  to  the  fame 
gate  likewife,  which  Antiochus  threatened  to  attack.  And 
having  flationed  one  part  of  his  forces  on  the  walls,  he  or- 
dered the  refl:  to  advance  through  the  gate,  to  flop  the  enemy 
as  they  approached,  and  to  engage  them  in  battle.  In  the 
mean  time  Lagoras,  Dionyfius,  and  Theodotus,  having  gained 
the  fummit  of  the  rock,  and  defcended  from  thence  to  the 
gate  that  was  below,  difperfed  thofe  that  they  met,  and  be- 
gan to  break  the  gate.  The  thirty  alfo  on  the  outlide  at  the 
fame  time  advanced,  and  affifted  in  breaking  it.  And  when 
the  gate  was  in  this  manner  foon  forced  open,  the  two  thou- 
fand  men,  that  had  ftood  ready  for  that  purpofe,  entered  and 
took  pofleflion  of  the  circus.  As  foon  as  this  was  perceived, 
the  forces,  that  had  been  Rationed  upon  the  v/alls,  and  thofe 
that  w^ere  fent  through  the  gate  of  Perils  by  Aribazus,  re- 
turned back  again  in  hafte,  to  attack  thofe  that  had  entered 
the  city.  But,  as  the  gate  was  opened  for  their  return,  fome 
of  the  troops  of  Antiochus  entered  together  with  them  :  and 
having  thus  made  themfelves  maflers  of  this  gate  likewife, 
they  then  ran  to  break  the  reft  of  the  gates  that  were  near. 
Aribazus  and  all  the  garrifon,  after  a  (hort  engagement  with 
thofe  that  were  already  v/ithin  the  city,  fled  haftily  into  the 
citadel.  Theodotus  and  Lagoras,  remaining  flill  in  their  firft 
flation,  with  great  prudence  attended  to  all  that  paffed.  The 
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reft  of  the  army,  entering  now  on  every  fide,  were  foon. 
mafters  of  the  place.  And  while  one  part  killed  all  thofe 
that  they  met,  others  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  or  difperfed  them^ 
felves  in  fearch  of  plunder,  till  the  whole  city  was  pillaged 
and  deftroyed.  In  this  manner  Antiochus  became  miafter  of 
Sardes. 
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EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 

Men  who  t?^uft  themfelves  to  others  are  to  be  cenfured  or  ex- 
cufed^  according  to  different  circumjtances*  Exa?nples  of 
both  cafes, 

'^V\^H  E  N  accidents  of  this  kind  happen,  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  decide  in  general,  that  thofe  who  are  betrayed  into 
fuch  misfortunes  deferve  to  be  blamed  j  or,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  deferve  to  be  excufed.  For  it  frequently  is  feen, 
that,  when  men  have  employed  all  the  caution  that  reafon 
could  fuggefl:,  they  ftill  fall  into  the  power  of  thofe  who  fcru- 
ple  not  to  violate  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  mankind.  But  if 
we  attend,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  particular  times  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  fuch  events,  it  is  certain,  that  by  theie  we  may 
be  enabled  to  judge  without  referve  ;  and  to  declare  fome 
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Generals,  among  thofe  who  have  been  thus  deceived,  to  be 
worthy  of  cenfure,  and  others  to-  be  free  from  blame.  The 
following  examples  will  flievv  the  truth  of  this  remark. 

Archidamus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lacedsmon,  fufpeccing 
the  ambition  of  Cleomenes,  fled  from  Sparta.  But  being  af- 
terwarc!s  prevailed  on  to  return,  and  put  himfelf  into  the 
power  cf  his  enemy,  he  loft  both  his  kingdom  and  his  life, 
and  left  not  the  leafi:  excufe  for  his  imprudence  to  future 
times.  For  while  the  condition  of  things  remained  the  fame, 
and  the  ambition  of  Cleomenes  had  even  acquired  new 
flrength,  hovv^  was  it  pofllble  that  he  fhould  avoid  this  fate,  if 
he  threw  himfelf  again  into  the  hands  of  thofe,  from  whom 
he  had  efcaped  by  flight,  and  with  the  greateff  difliculty  ? 
Pelopidas  alfo  of  Thebes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
wicked  difpofltion  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  and  who  knew 
likevvife  that  every  tyrant  conflders  thofe  who  defend  the 
caufe  of  liberty  as  his  greateft  enemies,  when  he  not  only 
had  prevailed  on  Epaminondas  to  take  arms  in  fupport  of  the 
democratical  government  of  Thebes,  and  of  all  Greece,  but 
had  himfelf  led  an  army  into  Theflaly,  in  order  to  fubvert 
the  monarchy  of  Alexander,  ventured  to  go.  on  a  fecond 
embaffy  to  this  very  tyrant.  By  this  imprudence,  having  moft 
abfurdly  repofed  a  confidence  in  thofe  whom  he  had  the 
greateft  reafon  to  diftruft,  he  brought  great  lofs  upon  his 
country,  and  deftroyed  the  reputation  alfo  which  he  had  be- 
fore acquired.  A  like  misfortune  happened  to  the  Roman 
Conful,  Cnasus  Cornelius ;  who,  in  oppofltion  to  all  reafon, 
delivered  himfelf  to  the  enemy,  in  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Sicily.  Many  other  examples  alfo  might  be  found  of  the 
fame  imprudence.  And  from  thefe  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
cluded, that  whoever,  without  due  conflderation  and  inquiry, 
throw  themfelves  into  the  power  of  their  enemies,  are  very 
sreatly  to  be  blamed. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  men  have  before  employed  ev^ry 
neceflary  kind  of  caution,  they  cannot  be  thought  to  deferve 
any  cenfure.  Nev^er  to  place  a  confidence  in  any  one,  is  ab- 
folutely  impradicable.  It  is  fufficient,  if  we  take  fome  pro- 
per pledges  for  our  fecurity,  and  acl  afterwards  as  reafon  fhall 
require.  The  beft  pledges  of  fafety,  upon  Rich  occafions,  are 
oaths ;  wives  and  children  given  as  hoftages  ;  and,  above  all, 
the  former  life  of  the  perfons  whom  we  are  inclined  to  truft. 
If  thefe  are  employed  to  betray  and  ruin  us,  the  reproach 
muft  fall  upon  the  authors  of  the  treachery,  and  not  upon 
thofe  who  are  deceived.  The  firft  ftep  therefore  fhould  be, 
to  gain  aflurances  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  thofe  with  whom  we 
treat  may  be  compelled  by  them  to  obferve  their  faith.  But, 
as  thefe  are  not  always  to  be  obtained,  the  next  courfe  is  to 
take  every  meafure  with  fuch  prudence,  that,  if  we  fall  af- 
terwards into  misfortunes,  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  us  as  a 
fault.  Many  examples  of  this  fort  might  be  drawn  from  for- 
mer ages.  But  there  is  none  more  illuftrious  than  that  which 
is  found  in  the  very  times  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  ex- 
ample of  Achaeus.  For  this  prince,  after  he  had  employed 
the  mofl:  perfedl  forefight  that  human  wifdom  could  fuggeft, 
and  negledled  no  precaution  that  was  neceffary  for  his  fafety, 
fell  into  the  power  of  his  enemies.  But  fo  far  was  he  from 
incurring  any  blame,  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  misfortune 
was  pitied  and  excufed  ;  while  the  authors  of  it  were  con- 
demned to  bear  the  curfes,  and  the  deteflation  of  mankind. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

RefleEiions  on  the  greatnefs  of  the  deftgns  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage^  and  the  perfevering  obflinacy  of  the  two  Republich, 
The  advantages  of  General  Hiflo?y. 

IT  will  by  no  means  be  foreign  to  my  firft  de{ign,  or  to 
the  general  intention  of  this  work,  to  defire  the  reader  to 
paufe  awhile,  and  to  conlider  the  greatnefs  of  the  actions  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  and  the  fbubborn  con- 
ftancy  with  which  they  feverally  perfifted  in  their  enterprizes. 
For  is  it  not  aftonifhing,  that,  when  they  were  engaged  in  fo 
great  a  war  in  Italy,  and  in  another  not  lefs  important  alfo 
in  Spain,  when  the  profpedl  of  fuccefs  in  thefe  two  wars  was 
to  both  equally  uncertain,  and  the  prefent  danger  alike  terri- 
ble to  both,  as  if  thefe  were  not  fufficient,  they  at  this  very 
time  fhould  maintain  another,  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Italy, 
and  not  only  fhould  extend  their  views  at  once  to  all  thefe 
wars,  but  fhould  be  able  alfo  to  complete  the  preparations, 
and  furnifh  the  fupplies  that  were  neceflary  to  all  ?  But  our 
admiration  muft  flill  increafe,  if  we  take  a  view  of  things  in 
a  more  particular  detail.  The  Romans  had  in  Italy  two  com- 
plete armies,  under  the  command  of  the  two  Confuls.  In 
Spain  they  had  two  more  :  one  upon  land,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Cnasus  Cornelius  ;  and  another  upon  the  fea,  com- 
manded by  Publius.  On  the  fide  of  the  Carthaginians  like- 
wife,  the  armies  were  the  fame.  Befide  thefe,  the  Romans 
had  alfo  a  fleet,  that  was  ftationed  on  the  coafts  of  Greece, 
to  obferve  the  motions  of  king  Philip.  At  the  fame  time 
Appius,  with  a  hundred  quinqiieremes,  and  Marcus  Claudius 
at  the  head  of  a  land  army,  fupported  the  war  in  Sicily  ; 
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while  Amilcar  did  the  fame  on  the  fide  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians. 

From  thefe  fads  very  clearly  will  appear  the  truth  of  that 
which  we  have  often  taken  occalion  to  affirm  in  the  former 
parts  of  this  work  :  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  obtain  an  intire 
view  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  of  things  from  particular 
hiftories.  For  how  can  the  bare  reading  of  what  pafled  in 
Sicily  only,  or  in  Spain,  be  fufficient  to  inftrudt  us,  either  in 
the  greatnefs  of  the  things  that  were  tranfacled,  or  more  efpe- 
cially,  in  what  manner,  and  through  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment, that  moft  aftonifhing  event  was  perfedled,  vvhich  has 
happened  in  the  prefent  age,  and  of  which  there  is  no  exam- 
ple in  former  times  ;  that  all  the  known  parts  of  the  earth 
have  been  reduced  beneath  the  power  of  a  fingle  flate.  In 
what  manner  Syracufe  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  by  what 
meafures  they  gained  pofleffion  of  Spain,  may  be  known  per- 
haps in  fome  degree  from  particular  hiftories.  But  general 
hiftory  alone  can  £hew,  by  what  fteps  they  arrived  at  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  whole  ;  what  circumftances  counteraded 
them  in  their  purfuit  of  that  great  defign  ;  and  what  again, 
at  certain  times,  co-operated  with  them.  There  is  there- 
fore no  other  way  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  difcern, 
either  the  greatnefs  of  the  tranfad:ions  themfelves,  or  the  force 
of  the  Roman  government.  For  when  we  read  that  the  Ro- 
mans attempted  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  only  or  of  Spain,  and 
maintained  vaft  armies  both  upon  land  and  fea  ;  fuch  pro- 
jeds,  confidered  iingly  in  themfelves,  contain  nothing  very 
great  or  wonderful.  But  when  it  is  feen,  that  not  thefe  en- 
terprizes  only,  but  many  others  likewife,  were  at  the  fame 
time  formed  and  executed  by  the  fam.e  republick  ;  and  that 
this  very  people,  even  while  they  carried  into  execution  thefe 
defigns,  were  involved  in  various  difficulties,  and  fuftained 
many  dreadful  battles,  in  their  own  proper  country  ;  it  is  then 
only  that  thefe  tranfadions  will  appear  in  their  juft  light  ; 
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that  our  admiration  will  indeed  be  raifed  ;  and  that  we  fhall 
obtain  a  full  conception  of  all  that  we  defire  to  know.  Let 
this  then  ferve  to  fliew  the  miftake  of  thofe,  who  think  that 
feparate  and  particular  relations  will  inftrudt  them  in  the  know- 
lege  of  general  and  univerfal  hiftory. 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

iToe  fiege  of  Syracufe.    'The  Romans  are  forced  to  defejl  from 
their  attempt,  by  the  wonderful  inventions  of  Archimedes, 

THE  Conful  Appius,  having  taken  upon  himfelf  the 
command  of  the  land  forces,  and  ftationed  the  army 
round  the  Scythian  porticoe,  from  whence  the  wall  was  conti- 
nued along  the  fhore  even  to  the  mole  of  the  harbour,  re- 
folved  to  make  his  approaches  on  that  fide.  As  the  number 
of  his  artificers  was  very  great,  he  prepared  in  five  days  only 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  blinds  and  darts,  with  every  thing  be- 
fides  that  was  proper  for  the  fiege  :  and  was  perfuaded,  that 
by  this  celerity  he  fhould  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy,  before 
they  had  made  the  necefiary  preparations  for  their  defence. 
He  had  not  at  this  time  made  due  reflection  upon  the  great 
fkill  of  Archimedes  ;  nor  confidered,  that  the  mind  of  a  hn- 
gle  man  is  on  fome  occaiions  far  fuperior  to  the  force  of  many 
hands.  But  this  truth  was  foon  difcovered  to  him  by  the 
event.  For  as  Syracufe  was  in  itielf  a  place  of  very  great 
flrength  ;  the  wall  that  furrounded  it  being  built  upon  lofty 
hills,  whofe  tops,  hanging  over  the  plain,  rendered  all  ap- 
proach from  without,  except  in  certain  parts,  extremely  dii- 
ficult ;  fo  within  the  city  likewife,  and  againft  all  attempts 
that  might  be  made  on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  inftruments  of  defence  had  been  contrived  by  the  per- 
fon  juft  now  mentioned,  that  the  befieged  were  at  no  time 
idle  ;  but  were  ready,  upon  every  new  attack,  to  meet  the 
motions,  and  repel  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  Appius,  how- 
ever, advancing  with  his  blinds  and  ladders,  endeavoured  to 
approach  that  part  of  the  wall  v,  hich  was  joined  to  the  Hexa- 
pylum,  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  tlie  city.    At  the  fame  time 
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Marcellus  directed  his  courfe  towards  Achradina,  with  a  fleet 
of  fixty  quinqueremes,  all  filled  with  foldiers,  who  were 
armed  with  bows,  flings,  and  javelins,  in  order  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  walls.  There  were  alio  eight  other  quin- 
queremes, from  one  flde  of  which  the  benches  of  the  rowers 
had  been  removed  ;  from  the  right  flde  of  fome,  and  from 
the  left  of  others.  Thefe  veiTels,  being  joined  two  and  two 
together,  on  the  fides  from  which  the  benches  had  been 
taken,  were  rowed  by  the  oars  on  the  oppoflte  flde,  and  car- 
ried to  the  walls  certain  machines  called  Sackbuts,  the  con- 
ftrudion  and  ufe  of  which  may  be  thus  defcribed. 

A  ladder  is  made,  which  has  four  feet  in  breadth,  and 
fuch  a  length  as  may  make  it  equal,  when  raifed,  to  the  height 
of  the  walls.  On  either  flde  of  it  is  a  high  breaft-work,  in 
the  form  of  a  baluftrade.  This  ladder  is  laid  at  length  upon 
the  fides  in  which  the  two  veflTels  are  joined,  but  extending 
far  beyond  the  prows ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  mafts  of  the 
veflels  are  fixed  pullies  and  ropes  At  the  proper  time,  the 
ropes  are  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  machine.  And  while 
Ibme,  ftanding  on  the  ftern  of  the  vefl^els,  draw  the  ladder 
upwards  by  the  pullies,  others,  on  the  prow,  at  the  fame  time 
aflift  in  raiflng  it  with  bars  and  levers.  The  veflels  being 
then  rowed  near  to  the  fhore,  endeavours  are  ufed  to  fix  the 
machine  againfl:  the  walls.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder  is  a  lit- 
tle fl:age,  guarded  on  three  fides  with  blinds,  and  containing 
four  men  upon  it,  w^ho  engage  with  thofe  upon  the  walls  that 
endeavour  to  obflruct  the  fixing  of  the  machine.  And  when 
it  is  fixed,  thefe  men,  being  novv  raifed  above  the  top  of  the 
wall,  throw  down  the  blinds  on  either  fide,  and  advance  to 
attack  the  battlements  and  towers.  The  reft  at  the  fame  time 
afcend  the  ladder,  without  any  fear  that  it  fhould  fail ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  ftrongly  faftened  with  ropes  to  the  two  veflels.  The 
name  of  Sackbut  is  beftowed  not  improperly  upon  this  ma- " 
chine.    For  when  it  is  raifed,  the  appearance  of  the  ladder 
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and  the  vefTels,  joined  thus  together,  very  much  refembles  the 
fio-ure  of  that  inftrument. 

In  this  manner  then,  when  all  things  now  were  ready,  the 
Romans  defigned  to  attack  the  towers.    But  Archimedes  had 
prepared  machines,  that  were  fitted  to  every  diftance.  And 
while  the  veffels  were  yet  far  removed  from  the  walls,  em- 
ploying catapults  and  baliftas,  that  were  of  the  largeft  lize, 
and  worked  by  the  ftrongeft  fprings,  he  wounded  the  enemy 
with  his  darts  and  ftones,  and  threw  them  into  great  diforder. 
When  the  darts  palTed  beyond  them,  he  then  ufed  other  ma- 
chines, of  a  fmaller  fize,  and  ftill  proportioned  to  the  diftance. 
By  thefe  means  the  Romans  were  fo  effediually  repulfed,  that 
it  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  approach.  Marcellus  therefore, 
perplexed  with  this  refiftance,  was  forced  to  advance  lilently 
with  his  veflels  in  the  night.    But  when  they  came  fo  near  to 
the  land  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  darts,  they  were  expofed 
to  new  danger  from  another  invention,  which  Archimedes  had 
contrived.   He  had  caufed  openings  to  be  made  in  many  parts 
of  the  wall,  equal  in  height  to  the  ftature  of  a  man,  and  to 
the  palm  of  a  hand  in  breadth.    And  having  planted  on  the 
infide  archers,  and  little  Icorpions,  he  difcharged  a  multitude 
of  arrows  through  the  openings,  and  difabled  the  foldiers  that 
were  on  board.    In  this  manner,  whether  the  Romans  were 
at  a  great  diftance,  or  whether  they  were  near,  he  not  only 
rendered  ufelefs  all  their  efforts,  but  deftroyed  alfo  m.any  of 
their  men.    When  they  attempted  alfo  to  raife  the  fackbuts, 
certain  machines  which  he  had  raifed  along  the  whole  wall  on 
the  inlide,  and  which  were  before  concealed  from  view,  fud- 
denly  appeared  above  the  walls,   and  ftretched  their  long 
beaks  far  beyond  the  battlements.    Some  of  thefe  machines 
carried  maffes  of  lead,  and  ftones  not  lefs  than  ten  talents  irk 
v.'eight.    And  when  the  veffels  with  the  fackbuts  came  near, 
the  beaks,  being  firft  turned  by  ropes  and  pullies  to  the  pro- 
per point,  let  fall  their  ftones ;  which  broke  not  only  the 
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fackbuts,  but  the  veffels  likewife,  and  threw  all  thofe  that 
were  on  board  into  the  greatefl:  danger.  In  the  fame  manner 
alfo  the  reft  of  the  machines,  as  often  as  the  enemy  approach- 
ed under  the  cover  of  their  blinds,  and  had  fecured  themfelves 
by  that  precaution  againftthe  darts  that  were  difcharged  through 
the  openings  of  the  wall,  let  fall  upon  them  ftones  of  fo 
large  a  fize,  that  all  the  combatants  upon  the  prow  were 
forced  to  retire  from  their  ftation. 

He  invented  likewife  a  hand  of  iron,  hanging  by  a  chain 
from  the  beak  of  a  machine,  which  was  ufed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  perfon,  who  like  a  pilot  guided  the  beak, 
having  let  fall  the  hand,  and  catched  hold  of  the  prow  of  any 
veffel,  drew  down  the  oppoftte  end  of  the  machine  that  was 
on  the  infide  of  the  walls.  And  when  the  vefTel  was  thus 
Taifed  ered  upon  its  flern,  the  machine  itfelf  was  held  im- 
moveable ;  but,  the  chain  being  fuddenly  loofened  from  the 
beak  by  the  means  of  pullies,  fome  of  the  vefTels  were  thrown 
upon  their  fides ;  others  turned  with  the  bottom  upwards ;  and 
the  greateft  part,  as  the  prows  were  plunged  from  a  confidera- 
ble  height  into  the  fea,  were  filled  with  water,  and  all  that 
were  on  board  thrown  into  tumult  and  diforder. 

Marcellus  was  in  no  fmall  degree  embarrafTed,  when  he 
found  himfelf  encountered  in  every  attempt  by  fuch  refiftance. 
He  perceived  that  all  his  efforts  were  defeated  with  lofs ;  and 
were  even  derided  by  the  enemy.  But,  amidft  all  the  anxiety 
that  he  fuffered,  he  could  not  help  jefling  upon  the  inventions 
of  Archimedes.  This  man,  faid  he,  employs  our  fhips  as 
buckets  to  draw  water :  and  boxing  about  our  fackbuts,  as  if 
they  were  unworthy  to  be  afTociated  with  him,  drives  them 
from  his  company  with  difgrace.  Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  the 
iiege  on  the  fide  of  the  fea. 

Appius  alfo  on  his  part,  having  met  with  the  fame  obftacles 
in  his  approaches,  was  in  like  manner  forced  to  abandon  his 
•defign.    For  while  he  was  yet  at  a  confiderable  diftance, 
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great  numbers  of  his  army  were  deftroyed  by  the  baHftse  and 
the  catapults.  So  wonderful  was  the  quantity  of  ftones  and 
darts,  and  fo  aftonifhing  the  force  with  which  they  were  thrown. 
The  machines  indeed  were  worthy  of  Hiero,  who  had  fur- 
nifhed  the  expence ;  and  of  Archimedes  who  deligned  them, 
and  by  whofe  direcSlions  they  were  made.  If  the  troops  ad- 
vanced nearer  to  the  city,  they  either  were  flopped  in  their 
approach  by  the  arrows  that  were  difcharged  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  walls ;  or,  if  they  attempted  to  force  their  way  under 
the  cover  of  their  bucklers,  were  deftroyed  by  ftones  and  beams 
that  were  let  fall  upon  their  heads.  Great  mifchief  alfo  was 
occafioned  by  thofe  hands  of  iron  that  have  been  mentioned ; 
which  lifted  men  with  their  armour  into  the  air,  and  daflied 
them  againft  the  ground.  Appius  therefore  was  at  laft  con- 
ftrained  to  return  back  again  to  his  camp.  And  when  he 
had  held  a  confultation  with  the  Tribunes,  it  was  with  one 
confent  determined  by  them,  that  every  other  method  fhould 
be  tried  to  obtain  pofleflion  of  Syracufe,  but  that  they  would 
no  more  attempt  to  take  it  by  affault.  Nor  did  they  after- 
wards depart  from  this  refolution,  For  though  they  re- 
mained eight  months  before  the  city,  and  during  that  time 
invented  various  ftratagems,  and  carried  into  execution  many 
bold  defigns,  they  never  had  the  courage  to  attack  the  place 
in  the  regular  forms.  So  wonderful,  and  of  fuch  importance 
upon  fome  occalions  is  the  power  of  a  fingle  man,  and  the 
force  of  fcience  properly  employed.  With  fo  great  armies 
both  by  land  and  fea,  the  Romans  could  fcarcely  have  failed 
to  take  the  city,  if  one  old  man  had  been  removed.  But 
while  he  is  prelent,  they  dare  not  even  to  make  the  attempt ; 
in  the  manner  at  leaft  which  Archimedes  was  able  to  oppofe. 
Being  perfuaded  therefore,  that,  as  the  city  was  crouded  with 
inhabitants,  it  might  at  laft  mofl  eafily  be  reduced  by  famine, 
they  refolved  to  have  recourfe  to  this  as  their  only  hope  ;  and 
to  intercept  by  their  fleet  the  proviftons  that  lliould  be  brought 
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by  fea,  while  the  army  cut  off  all  approach  on  the  fide  of  the 
land.  And  that  the  time  employed  in  the  iiege,  might  not 
pafs  wholly  without  adion,  but  be  attended  with  advantage 
in  fome  other  place,  the  Confuls  divided  the  army.  And 
while  Appius,  with  two  parts  of  the  forces,  inverted  the  city  ; 
Marcellus  with  the  reft,  advancing  through  the  country^ 
wafted  the  lands  of  the  Sicilians  who  had  joined  the  Cartha*- 
o-inians  in  the  war. 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

^2  death  of  Aratus  who  was  poifoned  by  the  order  of 

Philip, 

THOUGH  Philip  attempted  to  wafte  the  territory  of  the 
Meffenians,  who  were  now  his  enemies,  the  mifchief 
which  he  occafioned  to  them  was  very  inconfiderable.  But 
the  fame  prince  found  better  fuccefs  in  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  impious  defigns" which  he  had  contrived  againft  the 
neareft  of  his  friends.  For  not  long  afterwards  Aratus  was 
poifoned  by  his  orders,  with  the  affiftance  of  Taurion  who 
prefided  over  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus.  This  infamous 
adion  was  not  for  fome  time  difcovered  to  the  world.  For 
the  poifon  was  not  of  that  kind  which  procures  immediate 
death  ;  but  was  one  of  thofe  which  weaken  the  habit  of  the 
body,  and  deftroy  life  by  flow  degrees.  Aratus  himfelf  was 
very  fenfible  of  the  injury  that  he  had  received  :  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  thing  was  made  known  was  this.  The 
old  man,  who  had  kept  it  fecret  from  every  one  befides,  could 
not  reftrain  himfelf  from  letting  fall  fome  words  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  a  favourite  fervant  whofe  name  was  Cephalo.  For 
w^hen  this  domeftick,  who  attended  him  with  great  fidelity 
during  the  courfe  of  his  illnefs,  had  one  day  defired  his  mafter 
to  remark,  that  fome  of  the  fpittle  that  hung  upon  the  wall 
was  mingled  with  blood :  Such,  Cephalo,  faid  Aratus,  is 
"  the  reward  of  the  iriendfhip  which  I  have  had  for  Philip." 
So  great  and  excellent  a  thing  is  moderation  :  which  difpofed 
the  fufferer,  and  not  the  author  of  the  injury,  to  feel  the 
greateft  fhame  ;  when  he  found  that  all  the  glorious  adlions 
which  he  had  fhared  with  Philip,  in  order  to  promote  the  fer- 
vice  of  tiiat  prince,  had  been  at  lafl  fo  bafely  recompenfed. 
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Such  was  the  end  of  this  magiftrate ;  who  received  after 
his  death,  not  from  his  own  country  alone,  but  from  the 
whole  republick  of  the  Achaeans,  all  the  honours  that  were 
due  to  a  man,  who  had  fo  often  held  the  adminiftration  of 
their  government,  and  performed  fuch  fignal  fervices  for  the 
ftate.  For  they  decreed  facrifices  to  him,  with  the  other 
honours  that  belong  to  heroes ;  and,  in  a  word,  omitted  nothing 
that  could  ferve  to  render  his  name  immortal.  If  the  dead 
therefore  retain  any  fenfe,  it  is  probable  that  Aratus  muft  now 
contemplate  with  a  pleafing  fatisfadion,  not  only  the  gratitude 
of  the  Achaeans,  but  all  the  difficulties  alfo  and  the  dangers 
which  himfelf  encountered  in  his  life. 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH. 

The  manner  in  which  Philip  took  the  citadel  of  Lijfus^  and 

the  city. 

PHILIP  had  for  a  long  time  before  revolv^ed  in  his  mind 
the  dedgn  of  rendering  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  of  Lif- 
fus  and  the  citadel.  Beginning  his  march  therefore  with  the 
army,  and  having  after  two  days  pafled  the  defiles,  he  in- 
camped  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Ardaxanus,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  city.  But  when  he  faw  that  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city,  both  on  the  fide  of  the  land,  and  on  that 
alfo  towards  the  fea,  was  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and 
by  art  \  and  that  the  citadel,  which  flood  near,  was  of  fo  great 
height  and  flrength  that  it  was  fcarcely  pofTible  that  it 
ever  fhould  be  taken  by  affault  ;  he  laid  afide  all  hopes 
of  being  able  to  reduce  the  lafl,  but  judged  the  conquefl 
of  the  city  to  be  not  abfolutely  impradlicable.  Between 
LifTus,  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upon  which  the  ci- 
tadel was  built,  there  v/as  an  open  fpace,  which  feemed  very 
proper  for  his  intended  attack  upon  the  city.  The  king 
therefore,  after  fome  flight  fkirmifbing  with  the  enemy  upon 
this  ground,  contrived  the  following  fltatagem.  Having  al- 
lowed the  army  to  repofe  themfelves  during  one  whole  day, 
and  encouraged  them  as  the  occafion  required,  he  fent  away 
in  the  night  the  greateft  and  mofh  ferviceable  part  of  the  light- 
armed  troops,  with  orders  that  they  fhould  conceal  themfelves 
in  certain  vallies  covered  with  wood,  which  were  on  the  fide 
of  the  country,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  open  fpace  that  has 
been  mentioned.  On  the  following  day,  taking  with  him  the 
Peltaftae,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  Hght- armed  forces,  and 
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beginning  his  march  on  the  fide  towards  the  fea,  he  advanced 
round  the  city  to  the  ground  upon  which  he  before  had  fkir- 
mifhed,  as  if  his  intention  had  been  to  make  an  attack  from 
'  thence  upon  the  place.    The  city  was  filled  with  people, 
who  had  thrown  themfelves  into  it  from  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  lilyria,  upon  the  firfl:  arrival  of  Philip  in  the  country. 
But  the  citadel,  becaufe  it  feemed  fufHciently  fecured  by  its 
own  natural  ftrength,  was  defended  by  a  very  fmall  garrifon. 
As  foon  then  as  the  Macedonians  approached,  the  enemy,  con- 
fident in  their  numbers  as  well  as  in  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,    came  out  in  crouds  againft  them  from  the  city. 
Philip,  having  ftationed  the  Peltaftae  in  the  plain,  commanded 
the  light-armed  forces  to  advance  towards  the  heights,  and  to 
engage  with  vigour.     At  firft  the  contefl;  was  on  both 
fides  equal.    But  after  fome  time,  thefe  troops  being  preff- 
ed  by  numbers,  and  difordered  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  were  forced  to  turn  their  backs,  and  retired  to- 
wards the  heavy  forces.    The  befieged  purfue  with  eager- 
nefs,  and  attack  the  heavy  forces  in  the  plain.    At  the  fame 
time,  the  troops  that  were  in  the  citadel,  perceiving  that 
Philip  drew  away  his  army  in  fmall  divifions,  and  that  fome  of 
the  cohorts  alone  fuftained  the  fight,  while  others  feemed  to 
retreat,  were  perfuaded  that  he  was  preparing  altogether  to 
leave  the  field.    Leaving  therefore  their  poft  by  flealth,  as  if 
the  fituation  of  the  place  was  alone  fufficient  to  defend  it, 
they  defcended  in  fmall  bodies,  and  through  private  roads, 
into  the  plain,  expelling  to  obtain  fome  fiiare  in  the  plunder 
of  thofe  that  fied.    In  this  moment,  the  troops  that  had  been 
placed  in  ambufcade  in  the  vallies  advanced  unperceived,  and 
attacked  the  enemy  with  vigour.    At  the  fame  time  likev/ife, 
the  heavy  forces  returned  back  again  to  the  charge.  The 
lllyrians  were  foon  thrown  into  diforder.    Thofe  that  had 
advanced  from  Lifilis  fled  back  again  by  difierent  ways,  and 
Taved  themfel\^es  within  the  city.    But  the  garrifon  of  the 
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citadel  was  intercepted  by  the  forces  that  had  rifen  from  the 
ambufcade.  Thus  the  event  happened  which  was  the  leaft 
expelled  ;  and  PhiHp  gained  pofTefTion  of  the  citadel  without 
any  danger.  On  the  following  day,  after  many  violent  and 
terrible  attacks, ,  the  city  alfo  was  taken  by  the  Macedonians. 
This  fudden  and  unexpected  conqueft  ftruck  fo  great  terror 
into  all  the  neighbouring  parts,  that  almoft  all  the  cities  of 
Illyria  fubmitted  themfelves  voluntarily  to  the  king.  For 
when  he  had  taken  two  places  of  fuch  uncommon  ftrength 
by  allault,  it  feemed  that  there  would  be  now  no  fortrefs  able 
to  withfland  his  efforts,  nor  any  hope  of  fafety  for  thofe  that... 
fhould  refift  his^  arms. 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH. 

AchcBUSy  who  was  befieged  in  the  citadel  of  Sardes  hy  Antio- 
chuSy  is  delivered  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  by  the 
treachery  of  Bolts. 

THERE  was  a  man  whofe  name  was  Bolis,  a  Cretan 
by  birth,  who  had  long  lived  in  the  court  of  Ptolemy, 
and  held  a  military  command.    He  had  the  reputation  of 
poffefling,  together  with  a  good  underftanding,  a  moft  enter- 
prifing  courage  ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  be  inferior  to  none  in 
the  experience  which  he  had  gained  in  the  affairs  of  war. 
Sofibius,  having  endeavoured  in  many  conferences  to  obtain 
the  confidence  of  this  man,  and  to  render  him  devoted  to 
his  interefts,  at  lafl:  difclofed  to  him,  that  he  could  not  at 
this  time  perform  any  fervice  more  acceptable  to  the  king, 
than  by  contriving  fome  method  to  fave  Achaeus.  Bolis,  when 
he  had  heard  him,  faid  that  he  would  confider  what  he  had 
propofed,  and  then  retired.    And  when  he  had  examined  the 
thing  by  himfelf,  after  two  or  three  days  he  returned,  and 
told  Sofibius  that  he  would  undertake  the  bufinefs :  that  he 
had  paffed  ibme  time  in  Sardes,  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  place  :  and  that  Cambylus,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
Cretans  in  the  army  of  Antiochus,  was  not  only  his  fellow- 
citizen,  but  his  kinfman  alfo,  and  his  friend.    Now  Camby- 
lus was  ftationed  in  one  of  the  advanced  pofts  that  were  be- 
hind, tliC  citadel  of  Sardes.    For  the  ground  on  that  fide  not 
being  fortified  with  works,  was  defended  only  by  a  line  of 
Cretans.    Sofibius  received  this  account  with  joy  ;  and  was 
perfuaded,  either  that  Achseus  was  not  to  be  refcued  from 
his  prefent  danger,  or  that  BoHs  alone  could  fave  him.  And 
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as  the  latter  fliewed  on  his  part  alio  the  greateft  eagernefs, 
the  affair  was  foon  determined.  Some  money  was  immedi- 
ately furnillied  by  SoUbius,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
that  was  neceflary  to  the  defign.  He  gave  him  an  afTurance 
likewife  of  much  larger  fiims,  if  the  attempt  fhould  be  at- 
tended with  fuccefs.  And,  by  exaggerating- alfo  in  the  am- 
pleft  manner  the  rewards  that  might  be  expected  both  from 
Ptolemv  and  from  Achrcus,  he  raifed  the  hopes  of  .Eolis  to 
the  orre^tefl:  height. 

The  Cretan,  impatient  to  begin  the  work,  furnifhed  him- 
felf  with  the  proper  inftruments  of  credit,  and  i ailed  away 
immediately  to  Rhodes,  to  find  Nicomachus ;  whole  ailec- 
tion  for  Achasus,  and  his  fidelity  towards  him,  were  like 
thofe  of  a  father  towards  a  fon.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Ephefiis,  and  joined  Melancomas.  For  thefe  were  the  per- 
fons  wliom  Achaeus  had  long  employed,  to  tranfad:  his  af- 
fairs abroad,  both  with  Ptolemy,  and  all  other  ftates.  Bolis 
therefore,  arriving  firft  at  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  at  Ephefus, 
communicated  to  thefe  men  the  whole  delian.  And  hndino; 
them  ready  to  lend  all  the  affiflance  that  he  denred,  he  then 
fent  Arianus,  one  oF  his  own  officers,  to  Cambylus,  with  or- 
ders to  acquaint  him,  that  Bolis  had  been  fent  from  Alexan- 
dria to  raife  fome  foreign  mercenaries  ;  but  that  having  fome 
bufinefs  of  great  importance  to  communicate  to  Cambylus,  he 
defired  that  this  General  would  appoint  a  certain  place  and 
time,  in  which  they  might  meet  together,  without  tlie  know- 
ledge of  any  other  perfon.  Arianus  foon  difcharged  his 
commifiion,  and  was  fent  back  again  by  Cambylus  ;  who 
confented  to  all  that  was  propofed,  and  fixed  the  hour  and 
the  place  in  which  he  would  meet  Bolis  in  the  night. 

In  the  mean  time  Bolis,  who  was  a  true  Cretan,  verfatile  in 
his  nature,  carefully  examined  the  thing  in  all  its  circum- 
fiances,  and  confidered  it  on  every  fide.  At  laft  however 
he  joined  Cambylus  at  the  appointed  place,  and  delivered  a 
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letter  to  him.  Upon  this  letter,  they  immediately  held  a  con- 
fjltation  that  was  worthy  of  two  Cretans.  For  the  objedl  of 
their  deliberation  neither  was  the  fafety  of  the  unhappy 
prince,  nor  the  fidelity  which  they  owed  to  thofe  who  had 
employed  them  ;  but  their  own  fecurity  alone,  and  their 
own  advantage.  With  thefe  bafe  views,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore they  concurred  in  the  fame  opinion  :  that  they  would  firft 
divide  between  themfelves  the  ten  talents  that  had  been  o-iven 
bv  Sofibius,  and  afterwards  difclofe  the  whole  matter  to  An- 
tiochus :  and  that,  when  they  had  obtained  fome  prefent  mo- 
ney from  the  king,  together  with  an  affurance  alfo  of  fiich 
future  rewards  as  might  be  fuitable  to  fo  great  a  fcrvice,  they 
Vv'ould  engage,  wirh  his  alHftance,  to  deliver  Acha^us  into  his 
hands.  Vv^hen  they  had  thus  determined,  Cambvlus  took 
upon  himfeli  the  part  of  communicating  the  bufinefs  to  An- 
tiochus.  Bolis  on  the  other  hand  engaged,  that  after  fome 
days  he  would  fend  Arianus  to  Achseus,  with  letters  from 
Nicomachus  and  Melancomas.  But  he  left  it  to  the  care  of 
Cambylus  to  take  fuch  meafures,  that  this  officer  might  en- 
ter the  citadel,  and  return  back  again  v/ith  fifety.  At  the 
fame  time  it  was  concerted,  that,  if  Acha^us  fhould  fall  into, 
the  fnare,  and  fend  back  an  anfwer  to  the  letters,  Bolis  fhould 
then  join  Cambylus,  and  afTift  in  the  execution  of  the  defign. 

When  they  had  in  this  manner  regulated  all  their  plan,  they 
leparated  ;  and  each  prepared  himfelt  to  perform  the  part  which 
he  had  undertaken.  Cambylus  took  the  firft  occafion  that 
was  offered,  and  difclofed  the  project  to  the  king.  Antiochus, 
furprifed  by  an  affurance  lo  unexpe(fled  and  fo  pleafing,  was 
agitated  by  different  pallions.  In  one  moment,  tranfported 
with  joy,  he  promifed  every  thing  that  v/as  required  of  him. 
In  the  next,  being  diffident  of  the  fuccefs,  he  demanded  an. 
account  of  every  part  and  circumffance  of  the  defign,  and  of 
the  meafures  that  were  taken  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
At  lafl,  giving  fall  credit  to  the  v;hole,  and  being  perfjaded 
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that  the  thing  had  happened  by  the  fpecial  favour  of  the  gods, 
he  preficd  Cambylus  with  repeated  earnellnefs  to  accompliili 
what  he  had  begun.  At  the  fame  time  BoHs  addrefied  him- 
Icif  in  fuch  a  manner  to  Nicomachus  and  Melancomas,  that 
rhev  entertained  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  with  refpect  to  his  lin- 
ceri^v^  They  gave  letters  therefore  to  Arianus,  to  be  deli- 
vered to  Achasus ;  and  advifed  this  prince  to  place  an  intire 
confidence  in  BoHs  and  Cambylus.  The  letters  v%  ere  written 
in  a  certain  cypher,  v/hich  they  had  always  ufed  :  and  v.'ere 
fo  compofed,  that,  if  they  had  fallen  into  any  other  hands^ 
the  contents  would  have  remained  unknovrn. 

Arianus,  having;  introduced  himfelf  into  the  citadel  v/ith 
the  alliftance  of  Cambylus,  delivered  the  letters  to  Achceus  ; 
and,  as  he  had  been  employed  in  the  affair  from  the  begin- 
ning, gave  alfo  a  dirlincl  and  accurate  account  of  all  that  had 
been  done.  Being  clofely  examined  concerning  various  mat- 
ters, refpecling  Bclis  and  Solibius,  Nicomachus  and  ivlelan- 
comas,  and  mofl:  efpecially  Cambylus,  he  anfwered  every 
queftion  without  any  heiitation,  and  with  an  air  ot  the  moll 
genuine  truth.  And  this  he  w^as  the  better  enabled  to  do, 
becaufe  he  was  a  ftransrer  to  the  lecrct  confultations  that  had 
palTed  betvreen  Bolis  and  Cambylus.  Ach^us  beingr  fatished 
with  his  anfwers,  but  chiefly  becaufe  he  ga\-e  credit  to  what 
was  written  by  Nicomachus  and  Melancomas,  fent  back  Ari- 
anus  with  an  anfvver  to  the  letters.  And  when  the  fame 
thing  had  been  many  times  repeated,  he  at  laft  refolved  to 
embrace  the  mealure  which  his  friends  advifed  :  the  rather  in- 
deed, becaufe  he  had  now  no  other  hopes  of  f-Jety.  He  de- 
fired  therefore,  that  Bolis  and  Arianus  might  be  fent  to  him, 
in  a  night  in  w^hich  there  would  be  no  moon  ;  and  faid  that 
he  would  deHver  himfelf  into  their  hands.  His  intention  was, 
hrfl:  to  remove  himfelf  from  the  prefent  danger ;  and,  imme- 
diately after  his  efcape,  to  take  the  route  of  Svria.  For  he 
had  reafon  to  be  perfuaded,  that  his  fudden  and  unexpe61:ed 
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appearance  among  the  Syrians,  while  Antiochus  ftill  remained 
before  the  citadel  of  Sardes,  would  occafion  feme  commo- 
tion in  the  country  ;  and  be  received  with  the  greatefl:  joy  by 
the  people  of  Antiochia,  Coele-Syria,  and  Phasnice.  Ani- 
mated by  thefe  flattering  hopes,  he  now  expelled  with  impa- 
tience the  time  in  which  Bolis  fhould  arrive. 

As  foon  as  Melancomas  had  received  thefe  letters,  he  urged. 
Bolis  to  depart ;  having  firft  recommended  the  buflnefs  to^ 
him  again  in  the  mofl  prefling  words,  and  given  him  an  af-- 
furance  of  great  rewards,  if  the  defign  fhould  be  attended 
with  fuccefs.    Bolis,  having  difpatched  Arianus  to  Cambylus 
with  notice  of  his  coming,  met  the  latter  in  the  night  at  an 
appointed  place.    They  pafled  a  whole  day  together,  in  ad— 
jufting  all  the  parts  of  their  defign  ;  and  then  entered  the. 
camp  by  night.    The  manner  in  which  they  regulated  their, 
plan  was  this.    If  Achsus  fhould  leave  the  citadel  alone,  or. 
with  only  one  companion,  together  with  Bolis  and  ArianuSj^ 
it  was  certain  that  no  reflftance  could  be  expelled  from  him 
and  that  it  would  be  an  eafy  thing  for  thofe  to  whom  he  had. 
intrufrcd  himfelf  to  feize  his  perfon.    But  in  cafe  that  he. 
fhould  be  attended  by  a  greater  number,  it  would  then  be  a 
matter  of  fome  difficulty  :  efpecially  becaufe  the  intention 
was,  to  take  him  alive  if  it  was  pofTible,  in  order  the  more 
to  gratify  Antiochus.     Upon  this  account  it  was  determined;,, 
that,  in  bringing  Ach^us  from  the  citadel,  Arianus  fhould  go- 
the  firfl,  as  being  acquainted  with  the  track  by  which  he 
had  often  pafied  and  returned  :  and  that  Bolis  fhould  follow, 
behind  the  reft  ;  that,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  arrive  at  a  cer^ 
tain  place,  where  Cambylus  had  engaged  to  conceal  fome  men 
in  ambufcade,  he  might  then  feize  Achssus,  and  hold  him 
fafi: ;  left,  in  the  tumult  and  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  he. 
fhould  cither  fave  himfelf  by  flight  into  the  adjoining  woods, 
or  throw  himfell  in  defpair  from  the  top  of  fome  precipice,, 
and  not  fall  alive,  as  they  had  dengned,  into  the  pov/er  of 
his  enemies.  When 
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When  all  things  were  thus  concerted,  Cambylus,  unat- 
tended by  any  perfon,  condu6ted  Bolis  in  the  fame  night  to 
Antiochus,  who  alfo  was  alone.  The  king  receiv^ed  him  with 
great  marks  of  favour  ;  confirmed  the  promifes  which  he  had 
made  ;  and  earneftly  intreated  both  of  them  to  carry  the  pro- 
je6t  into  execution  without  delay.  They  then  returned  back 
again  to  their  own  part  of  the  camp  :  and  when  the  morn- 
ing approached,  Bolis  and  Arianus  went  towards  the  citadel, 
and  entered  it  before  it  was  yet  day. 

AchiEus  received  Bolis  with  eager  tranfports  of  aiTedlion  ; 
and  afked  m^any  queftions  concerning  every  circumftance.  and 
part  of  the  delign.  And  as  he  judged,  both  from  his  ap- 
pearance and  difcourfe,  that  he  was  equal  to  the  weight  of 
fuch  an  enterprize,  he  was  filled  with  joy,  fi-om  the  profpecl 
of  fo  near  a  fafety.  But  this  joy  again  was  mingled  with  no- 
fmall  anxiety  and  doubt,  when  he  looked  forwards  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  confequences..  In  this  uncertainty,  as  he  had . 
joined  to  an  excellent  underftanding  a  long  experience  alfo  in 
affairs,  he  refolved  not  to  repofe  an  intire  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  Bolis.  He  told  him  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
pollible  for  him  at  this  time  to  follow  him  ;  but  that  he 
would  fend  with  him  three  or  four  of  his  friends :  and,  when 
thefe  fhould  have  joined  Melancomas,  he  would  then  be  ready 
himfelf  to  leave  the  citadel.  Thus  Achaeus  did  all  that  vras 
pofTible  to  be  done  :  but  confidered  not  that  he  was  praclifing 
the  arts  of  a  Cretan  againft  a  Cretan.  For  Bolis  had  atten- 
tively examined  every  circumftance  that  could  arife  in  the 
courfe  of  fuch  an  undertaking. 

When  the  night  was  come  in  v/hich  Achaeus  had  promifed 
to  fend  out  his  friends,  he  ordered  Bolis  and  Arianus  to  wait 
at  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  till  they  fhould  be  joined  by  thofe 
whom  he  had  appointed  to  go  with  them.  And  being  now 
ready  to  depart,  he  firft  communicated  the  defign  to  his  wife 
Laodice ;  who  was  fo  ilruck  with  the  furprize,  that  flie  lofh 
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her  fenfes.  Achseus,  having  employed  fomc  time  in  foothing 
and  calming  her  diforder,  and  encouraged  her  to  expect  a 
happy  fucceis,  chofe  four  of  his  friends,  and,  cloathing  them 
in  plain  habits,  himfell  alfo  taking  a  fimple  and  vulgar  drefs, 
and  appearing  to  be  a  perfon  of  mean  condition,  fet  forwards 
on  his  way  towards  the  gate.  He  had  ordered  likewife,  that 
one  alone  ot  thefe  attendants  fhould  anfwer  all  the  queflions 
that  ihould  be  afked  by  Arianus,  as  well  as  afk  of  him  what- 
ever niight  be  necefiary ;  and  fliould  fay  that  the  others  were 
barbarians.  When  they  had  joined  the  traitors,  Arianus  went 
the  hril,  as  being  acquainted  with  the  way  :  and  Bolis,  as  it 
had  been  concerted,  followed  behind  the  reft,  but  not  with- 
out great  perplexity  and  doubt.  For  though,  as  a  Cretan, 
he  was  ready  enough,  upon  any  ill  occalion,  to  penetrate 
through  the  artifice  of  others,  yet,  in  the  darknefs  of  the 
night,  he  neither  knew  which  of  the  perfons  was  Ach^us, 
nor  whether  he  was  indeed  among  -them.  But,  as  the  path 
was  rough  and  diflicult,  and  many  parts  of  the  defcent  very 
flippery  and  full  of  danger  ;  the  pains  which  the  reft  em- 
ployed, fometimes  to  fupport  Achsus  in  fuch  places,  and 
fometimes  to  wait  his  coming,  not  being  able  altogether  to 
abflain  from  that  attention  which  they  had  been  ufed  to  pay 
to  their  prince,  foon  difcovered  to  the  artful  Cretan  the  per- 
fon whom  he  defired  to  know.  Wiien  they  came  therefore 
to  the  place  appointed  by  Cambylus,  the  fignal  being  given 
by  a  whiftie,  thofe  that  were  in  ambufcade  fuddenly  feized  the 
four  attendants,  while  Bolis  himfelf  grafped  Achieus,  whofe 
hands  were  wrapped  within  his  garment,  and  held  him  faft  ; 
being  apprehenfive,  that,  perceiving  what  had  happened,  he 
would  otherwife  deftroy  himifelf  witli  his  fword,  which  he 
had  brought  ^vith  him.  The  reft  foon  furrounded  him  on 
every  fide  ; .  and,  making  themfelv^es  mafters  of  his  perfon, 
conduded  him,  together  with  his  friends,  immediately  to 
Antiochus. 
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The  king  had  long  been  in  fufpenfe,  and  impatiently  ex- 
peded  the  event.  Having  difmified  his  company,  he  remained 
alone  in  his  tent  without  going  to  reft,  attended  by  two  or 
three  guards.  When  he  faw  Cambylus  enter,  and  place  Ach^ 
xus  bound  upon  the  ground,  his  aftonifhment  took  from  him 
the  power  of  fpeech,  fo  that  he  remained  for  a  long  time  lilent. 
At  laft  he  melted  into  tears :  being  ftruck,  as  I  fiippofe,  wit!i 
feeing  in  this  fignal  inflance,  how  diiiicuit  it  is  to  guard  againfl: 
the  prepofterous  accidents  of  fortune.  For  this  Acha^us,  who 
was  the  fon  of  Andromachus,  the  brother  of  Laodice  the  wife 
ofSeleucus ;  who  himfeU  had  married  Laodice  the  daui^hter  of 
king  Mithridates ;  who  was  fovereign  of  all  the  country  on 
this  lide  of  mount  Taurus ;  who  in  this  very  moment  was 
thought,  both  by  his  own  troops  and  by  thofe  of  his  enemies, 
to  be  fecure  in  a  fortrefs  of  the  greateft  ftrength  ;  this  very 
Achceus  is  now  feated  bound  upon  the  ground,  and  thrown 
into  the  power  of  his  greateft  enemies  ;  while  every  perfon  is 
ignorant  of  the  tranfadion,  except  thofe  alone  who  had  ac- 
complifhed  it.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  courtiers,  as  the 
cuflom  was,  came  to  the  royal  tent  at  break  of  day,  and 
beheld  Achasus ;  they  were  no.  lefs  aftonifhed  than  the  king 
had  been,  and  could  fcarcely  give  credit  to  what  they  faw. 
The  council  was  then  affembled :  and,  after  long  deliberation 
concerning  the  punifhment  that  fhould  be  inflided  upon  the 
unhappy  prince,  it  was  at  laft  determined,  that  his  hands  and 
feet  (hould  be  firft  cut  off,  and  afterwards  his  head  :  that  the 
latter  fhould  be  fewed  up  in  the  fkin  of  an  afs ;  and  the  body 
be  fixed  upon  a  crofs.  When  this  fentence  was  executed,  the 
whole  army  was  fo  ftrongly  agitated  by  furprize  and  terror, 
that  Laodice,  who  alone  knew  that  her  hufband  was  gone, 
conje6tured  what  had  happened  to  him,  when  fhe  beheld  from 
the  citadel  the  great  commotion  and  diforder  that  was  fpread 
through  all  the  camp.  Soon  afterwards,  a  herald  being  fent  to 
inform  her  of  the  death  of  Achaeus,  and  to  command  her  to  re- 
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linquilli  all  affairs,  and  retire  from  the  citadel;  the  garrifon  at 
firft  anPvvered  only  with  loud  lamentations  and  extravagant 
cries :  not  fo  much  on  account  of  the  affection  which  they  had 
born  towards  Achaeu?,  as  becaufe  the  event  itfelf  was  moft 
unexpected  and  aftonifhing.  When  their  grief  had  ceafed, 
they  -found  themfelves  involved  in  great  perplexity.  For 
Antiochus  preffed  the  citadel  clofely  without  any  intermiffion : 
being  perfuaded  that,  as  Achaeus  was  now  removed,  the  gar- 
rifon itfelf  v/ould  moft  probably  furnifh  fome  occalion,  by 
which  he  might  become  mafler  of  the  place.  And  this  indeed 
foon  happened.  The  foldiers  fell  into  fedition,  and  formed 
two  parties ;  one  of  which  joined  themfelves  to  Ariobazus, 
while  the  othei-  adhered  to  Laodice.  And  as  each  of  thefe 
factions  diftrufted  the  other,  they  in  a  fhort  time  furrendcred 
both  themfelves  and  the  citadel  to  Antiochus. 

In  this  manner  died  Achaeus ;  vanquilhed  by  the  treachery 
of  thofe  whom  he  had  trufted,  after  he  had  employed  every 
kind  of  caution  that  reafon  could  fuggeft.  His  fate  may  af- 
ford two  ufeful  lefTons  to  pofterity.  The  firfl:,  that  we  ought 
not  too  eafily  to  place  a  confidence  in  any  perfon :  and  the 
other,  that  we  never  fliould  be  much  elated  by  profperous 
fortune ;  but  remember  that,  as  men,  we  are  fubjed  to  the 
.power  of  every  accident. 
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EXTRACT  the  SEVENTH. 

Annibal  takes  Tarentum  by  furprize^  and  with  the  ajfifiance  of 

fome  of  the  citizens, 

THE  young  men  at  firfl:  left  the  city  in  the  night,  as 
if  they  had  defigned  to  make  an  excurflon  in  fearch 
of  booty.  But  when  they  approached  near  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp,  the  reft  having  concealed  themfelves  in  an  ad- 
joining wood,  Philemenus  only  and  Nico  advanced  clofe  to 
the  intrenchment.  Being  taken  by  the  guards,  and  neither 
declaring  who  they  were,  nor  from  whence  they  came,  but 
only  that  they  had  fomething  to  communicate  to  the  General, 
they  were  foon  brought  to  Annibal ;  and  when  they  faw  him, 
they  defired  that  they  might  have  fome  difcourfe  with  him 
alone.  To  this  requefl:  he  readily  confented.  And  when 
they  were  alone  with  him,  having  firft  endeavoured  to  excufe 
their  own  conduit  and  that  of  their  fellow-citizens,  they  then 
entered  into  a  long  and  various  accufation  of  the  Romans ; 
that  the  deftgn  which  they  had  formed,  to  defert  their  party, 
might  appear  to  have  been  fuggefted  to  them  by  jufl:  reafons. 
Annibal  received  what  they  had  faid  with  great  marks  of  fa- 
vour ;  applauded  their  refolution  ;  and  then  difmiiicd  them  : 
commanding  them  after  a  fhort  time  to  return,  and  difcourfe 
with  him  again  upon  the  bufmefs ;  and  that,  for  the  prefent, 
as  foon  as  they  had  gained  a  little  diftance  from  the  camp, 
they  fhould  boldly  drive  away  the  cattle  that  were  within  their 
reach,  and  the  men  that  were  with  them  :  that  he  would  give 
fuch  orders,  that  they  might  do  it  without  any  danger.  His 
intention  was,  both  to  gain  time  for  himfelf  to  examine  more 
clofely  what  had  been  propofed  ;  and  to  induce  the  Tarentines 
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alfo  to  believe,  that  the  young  men  had  left  the  city  with  no 
other  delign  than  to  obtain  lome  booty.  The  young  men 
followed  thefe  dircdtions.  And  as  Annibal  on  the  one  hand 
was  greatly  plcafed,  that  an  occafion  had  at  lafi:  been  offered 
to  him  of  becoming  mader  of  the  city  ;  fo  Nico  alfo  and 
Philemenus  were  encouraged  to  perfift  in  their  defign  with 
double  ardour  :  not  only  becaufe  they  had  opened  a  way  to 
converfe  with  Annibal  in  full  fecurity,  and  had  found  him 
ready  to  embrace  what  tliey  propofed ;  but  becaufe  the 
quantity  of  the  booty  likewife  which  they  carried  back  fe- 
cured  them  againfl:  all  fufpicion  on  the  part  of  their  own  citi- 
zens. For  fuch  was  the  abundance,  that  it  ferved  both  for 
ficrihces  and  for  feafts.  The  Tarentines  therefore  not  only 
entertained  not  any  fufpicion  :  but  many  of  them  were  defirous 
alfo  of  bearing  a  part  in  thefe  excurfions. 

Not  long  atterv/ards  they  again  went  out  of  the  city,  and, 
having  obferved  the  fame  caution  as  before,  concluded  with 
Annibal  a  folemn  treaty  upon  thefe  conditions  :  that  he 
fhould  leave  the  Tarentines  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
hbertv,  and  neither  fhould  exact  any  tribute  from  them,  nor 
impofe  upon  them  any  law  :  and  that,  as  foon  as  the  city 
fhould  be  taken,  the  Carthaginians  fliculd  be  allowed  to  pil- 
lage the  houfes  that  were  occupied  by  the  Romans.  They 
received  from  him  a  fignal  likewife,  by  which  they  might  ob- 
tain ad  million  from  the  guards,  as  often  as  they  fhould  come 
to  the  camp.  From  this  time  therefore,  they  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  fee  and  converfe  with  Annibal :  fometimes 
leaving  the  city  as  if  they  were  going  in  fearch  of  booty^ 
and  fometimes  under  the  pretence  or  hunting. 

When  the  meafures  were  thus  prepared,  that  were  necefiary 
to  accomplifh  the  intended  project,  the  reft  of  the  confpirators,. 
while  they  waited  for  the  proper  time  of  adlion,  advifed  Phi- 
lemxnus  to  be  afliduous  in  his  hunting.  For  this  young  man 
had  through  all  his  life  been  fo  devoted  to  the  diverlions  ot  the 
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field,  that  the  general  opinion  of  him  was,  that  he  had  almofl: 
no  other  paflion.  It  was  concerted  therefore,  that  he  fhould 
endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  both  of  Caius  Livius  who  com- 
manded in  the  city,  and  of  the  guards  alfo  that  were  ftationed 
at  a  certain  gate,  which  was  below  the  gate  called  Temenis, 
by  prefenting  to  them  from  time  to  time  fome  part  of  the  game 
which  he  fhould  take. 

Philemenus,  having  taken  upon  himfelf  this  part  of  the 
<le{ign,  brought  back  continually  fome  game  to  the  city ; 
either  fuch  as  himfelf  had  taken,  or  what  had  been  prepared 
for  him  by  Annibal ,  and  gave  one  part  to  the  commander, 
and  another  part  to  the  guards,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
open  to  him  the  wicket  of  the  gate.    For  he  both  left  the 
city  and  returned,  mofl:  ufually  in  the  night :   on  pretence 
indeed  of  danger  from  the  enemy ;  but  in  reality,  becaufe  this 
feafon  was  moft  fuitable  to  the  defign.    When  the  guards  then 
had  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to  this  pradice,  that,  as  foon  as 
Philemenus  appeared  andgave  the  fignal  by  a  whiftle,  they  were 
ready  without  any  delay  to  open  the  gate  ;  the  confpirators, 
having  received  notice  that  the  Roman  governour  defigned  on 
a  certain  day  to  give  a  feaft  to  a  large  company  in  the  Mufseum 
which  was  near  to  the  citadel,  refolved,  in  concert  with  An- 
nibal, to  choole  that  day  for  carrying  their  projed:  into  execu- 
tion.   This  General,  who  for  fome  time  before  had  feigned 
himfelf  to  be  fick,  that  his  long  continuance  in  one  place 
might  not  feem  ftrange  to  the  Romans,  pretended  now  that 
his  ficknefs  was  v/orfe,  and  remained  with  the  army  at  the 
diftance  of  three  days  journey  from  Tarentum.     But  when 
the  appointed  time   was  come,  he   feledled  from  all  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  about  ten  thoufand  of  the  moft  a<flive 
and  braveft  foldiers,  and,  commanding  them  to  take  pro- 
vifions  for  four  days,  began  his  march  with  the  greatefl:  liaft'e 
jufl  before  the  break  of  day  :  having  ordered  a  body  of  eighty 
Numidian  Horfc  to  advance  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  ftadia 
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before  the  reft ;  that  the  main  body  might  not  be  difcerned 
by  any;  but  that  all  thofe  whom  they  fhould  meet  might 
either  be  taken  prifoners  by  them,  or,  flying  into  the  city, 
difcover  only  that  the  Numidians  were  making  incurflons  in  the 
country.  And  when  they  were  now  diftant  from  the  city  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  ftadia,  he  commanded  the  troops  to 
reft  and  to  take  their  fupper  upon  the  banks  of  a  river,  where 
fome  precipices  covered  them  from  open  view.  He  then  call- 
ed together  the  officers ;  and,  not  commiunicating  to  them  the 
defign,  exhorted  them  only  to  acquit  themfelves  like  men  of 
courage,  and  to  be  affured  that  their  bravery  never  would  receive 
more  ample  rewards.  In  the  next  place  he  commanded  them 
to  keep  the  order  of  the  march  with  the  greateft  ftridnefs ;  and 
to  punifh  every  foldier  with  feverity  that  fhould  leave  his  rank. 
And  laftly,  that  they  fhould  carefully  attend  to  all  his  orders, 
and  do  nothing  except  what  lliould  be  commanded.  With  thefe 
orders,  he  difmift'ed  them ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  evening  ap- 
proached, again  began  his  march,  defigning  to  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  about  the  time  of  midnight.  He  took 
Philemenus  with  him  as  a  guide ;  and  had  prepared  a  wild 
boar,  which  was  to  be  ufed  in  the  execution  of  the  defign. 

Livius  had  affembled  his  frieiKls  together  in  the  Mufasum 
on  that  day,  agreeably  to  the  notice  which  the  confpirators  had 
before  received.  About  the  time  of  fun-fet,  when  the  feaft 
was  at  the  height,  fome  meftengers  arrived  with  the  news, 
that  the  Numidians  v/ere  making  incurftons  in  the  country. 
The  governour,  not  apprehending  any  thing  befide?,  and  being 
diverted  indeed  by  this  very  account  from  any  fufpicion  of 
the  truth,  gave  orders  ta  fome  officers,  that,  as  foon  as  the 
day  fliould  appear,  they  fhould  take  one  half  of  the  cavalry, 
and  endeavour  to  ftop  the  ravages  of  the  enemy. 

When  night  was  now  come,  Nico,  Tragifcus,  and  all  the 
reft  that  were  engaged  in  the  defign,  having  collecfied  them^ 
felvcs  together  in  the  city,  expeded  the  return  of  Livius ; 
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which,  as  the  feaft  had  been  celebrated  in  the  day,  foon  hap- 
pened. The  reft  of  the  young  men  then  remained  together 
in  their  place  at  a  certain  diftance.  But  fome  of  them  ad- 
vanced forwards  to  meet  the  company;  and,  alTuming  adillb- 
lute  and  fportive  air,  began  to  mimick  the  geftures  of  thofe 
that  were  returning  from  the  banquet.  And  when  they  had 
joined  the  governour,  whofe  ienfes  were  greatly  difordered  by 
the  wine,  they  gave  a  free  fcope  to  their  mirth.  They  laughed 
vrith  him  ;  received,  and  retorted  his  jefls ;  and,  turning  back 
with  him,  conduced  him  in  that  manner  to  his  houfe  :  where 
with  a  mind  diffoked  in  joy,  and  free  from  every  anxious 
and  difquieting  thought,  he  foon  funk  into  that  deep  fleep, 
which  drinking  in  the  day  is  fo  ready  to  procure.  Nico  and 
Tragifcus  then  returned  back  again  to  their  companions :  and^ 
dividing  themfelves  into  three  bodies,  took  polfellion  of  the 
avenues  that  led  towards  the  Forum  ;  that  from  thence  they 
might  be  able  to  obferve  whatever  fhould  happen  either  within 
or  without  the  city.  There  were  fome  alfo  that  were  ftation.* 
ed  near  the  houfe  of  the  governour.  For  they  well  knew, 
that,  if  any  fufpicion  fhould  arife  of  their  defign,  it  would 
be  hrfl:  conveyed  to  Livius ;  and  tliat  every  mealure  that  could 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  execution,  muft  begin  from  him. 
But  when  the  feveral  companies  of  the  evening  had  at  lafl:  re- 
tired, and  all  the  tumult  ot  the  city  ceafcd  ;  when  the  inhabi- 
tants, were  fafl  in  fleep,  and  the  night  far  advanced  ;  the  young 
men,  findii:tg  that  nothing  had  yet  appeared  to  obftnicl  their 
hopes,  again  united  themfelves  in  one  body,  and  prepared  to 
begin  their  work. 

The  meafures  which  they  had  concerted  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  thefe.  That  Annibal,  hanng  approached  the 
city  on  the  eaftern  fide,  and  diredling  his  march  towards  the 
gate  called  Temenis,  fhould  kindle  a  fire  upon  a  certain  tomb,, 
which  bv  fome  was  called  the  tomb  of  Hvacinthus,  and  by 
others  of  Apollo  Hyacinthus  ;  that  Tragifcus,  on  the  other 
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hand,  as  foon  as  he  fliould  perceive  this  fire,  fhould  anfwer 
by  another  within  the  city  :  and  that  Annibal,  having  then 
extinsruiflied  the  fire  which  he  had  made,  fiiould  advance 
fiowly  towards  the  gate.    Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  young 
men,  having  traverl'ed  the  ftreets  of  the  city,  came  to  the 
place  of  the  tombs     For  the  eaftern  fide  of  Tarentum  is 
filled  with  fepulchres  of  the  dead  ;  who,  in  obedience  to  an 
ancient  oracle,  are  all  buried,  even  to  the  prefent  age,  within 
the  gates.    The  words  of  the  oracle  are  faid  to  have  been 
thefe.        That  the  fortune  of  Tarentum  would  be  happier 
and  more  prOfperous,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  that  fhould 
inhabit  it."    The  Tarentines  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
full  accomplifliment  of  the  predi6lion,  from  that  time  kept 
their  dead  alfo  within  the  city.    The  young  men  then,  ar- 
riving at  this  place,  flood  near  the  tomb  of  Pythionicus,  and 
waited  for  the  event.    Annibal  foon  approached,  and  made 
the  fignal  that  had  been  concerted.    Nico  and  Tragifcus, 
filled  with  confidence,  immediately  anfwered  by  another  fire. 
And  when  that  of  Annibal  was  again  extinguifhed,  they 
then  ran  with  the  greateft  hafte  towards  the  gate,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  kill  the  guards,  before  the  Carthaginians 
fhould  arrive.    For  it  had  been  concerted,  that  the  troops 
fhould  advance  leifurely,  and  with  a  deliberate  pace.  The 
whole  thing  fucceeded  as  they  defired.    The  guards  were 
taken  by  furprize  :  and  while  one  part  of  the  confpirators 
were  employed  in  killing  them,  the  reft  broke  the  bars ;  and, 
the  gate  being  foon  fet  open,  Annibal  alfo  arrived  in  the  very 
moment  that  was  requifite :  having  conducted  his  march  wi:h 
fo  great  prudence,  that  no  difcovery  had  been  made  of  it  in 
the  city.    Making  his  entry  therefore  without  any  tumult  or 
refinance,  as  he  had  at  firft  defigned  ;  and  being  perfuaded 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  work  was  already  finifhed,  he  ad- 
vanced boldly  from  the  lower  fide  of  the  city  through  the 
ftrcet  that  led  to  the  Forum  ;  leaving  only  a  body  of  two 
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thoufand  of  his  cavalry  without  the  gate  ;  tliat  they  might  be 
ready  either  to  intercept  any  enemy  that  fhould  appear  fron^i 
without,  or  to  ferve  in  the  cafe  of  any  of  thofe  fudden  acci- 
dents, whicli  frequently  arife  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  enterprizes. 
When  he  came  near  to  the  Forum,  lie  ordered  the  troops  to 
halt,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Philemeniis  ;  not  without 
fome  follicitude  with  refpedt  to  this  part  of  the  defign.  For 
when  himfelf,  after  he  had  made  the  Hgnal  of  the  fire,  began 
his  march  towards  the  gate  called  Temenis,  he  at  the  fame  time 
fent  Philemenus,  with  a  wild  boar,  and  a  thoufand  Africans, 
to  another  gate  that  was  near  :  being  defirous  to  employ  more 
means  than  one,  and  not  to  trufl:  the  fuccefs  of  the  projedt 
to  any  fingle  meafure. 

After  fome  time,  Philemenus  approached  the  vi^alls,  and 
made  the  accuflomed  fignal  by  a  vvhiftle.  The  guard  im- 
mediately defcended  to  the  gate.  Philemenus  called  to  him 
to  open  without  delay ;  and  faid  that  they  carried  a  heavy 
load,  having  brought  with  them  a  wild  boar.  The  guard, 
being  pleafed  with  what  he  heard,  and  hoping  to  receive,  as 
at  other  times,  fome  fharc  of  the  fortunate  chace,  haftily 
opened  the  wicket  of  the  gate.  Philemenus  then  entered, 
carrying  the  foremofl;  part  of  the  barrow  ;  and  v^ith  him  an- 
other, who  appeared  to  be  a  peafant,  and  wore  the  drefs  of  a 
fhepherd.  Two  others  alfo  followed,  and  fupported  the  bur- 
then behind.  When  the  four  had  entered,  they  firft  killed 
the  guard  ;  who,  not  fufpe6ling  any  harm,  was  employed  in 
viewing  and  in  handling  the  boar.  At  the  fame  time  thirty 
Africans,  who  had  advanced  before  the  reft,  pafTed  leifurely 
through  the  v/icket,  and  without  any  interruption.  And 
v/hile  one  part  began  to  break  the  bars  of  the  gate,  others 
killed  -the  reft  of  the  guards.  The  fignal  being  then  made, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Africans  that  were  Without  entered 
through  the  gate,  and  directed  their  march  towards  the  Fo- 
rum, as  they  had  been  before  commanded, 
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When  Annibal  faw  thefe  troops  approach,  being  overjoyed 
to  lind  that  the  defign  had  thus  far  been  attended  with  fuc- 
cefs,  he  made  hafte  to  carry  into  execution  what  remained. 
Having  divided  the  Gauls,  who  were  in  number  about  two 
thoufand,  into  three  feparate  bodies,  he  placed  at  the  head  of 
each  two  of  the  young  men  who  had  joined  in  the  confpi- 
racy,  together  with  two  Carthaginian  officers  ;  and  com- 
manded them  to  take  poffefTion  of  the  moft  commodious  ave- 
nues that  led  into  the  Forum.    He  ordered  the  young  men 
to  five  from  flaughter  all  the  citizens  that  they  fhould  meet ; 
and  to  proclaim  aloud,  that  the  Tarentines  Ihiould  remain  in 
their  place,  and  be  alTured  of  fafety.    But  he  commanded  the 
Carthaginian  and  Gallic  officers  to  kill  every  Roman  that 
fhould  fall  in  their  way.    Immediately  thefe  bodies  fcparated  ; 
and  marched  by  different  ways  to  execute  thefe  orders. 

As  it  now  began  to  be  known  that  the  enemy  had  entered,  tlie 
whole  city  was  filled  with  clamour  and  confufion.  Livius,  be- 
ing informed  of  what  had  happened,  and  finding  himfelf  fo 
much  inebriated  as  to  be  incapable  of  ading,  immediately 
with  his  domefticks  left  his  houie  ;  and  having  ordered  the 
wicket  of  the  gate  that  led  to  the  harbour  to  be  opened  to 
him,  went  on  board  one  of  the  velTels  that  were  at  anchor 
there,  and  failed  round  to  the  citadel.    About  the  fame  time 
Philemenus,  having  prepared  fome  Roman  trumpets,  and  fome 
perfons  who  had  learned  to  blow  them,  ordered  them  to  be 
founded  near  the  theatre.    The  Romans,  in  obedience  to  a 
fignal  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  immediately  took 
arms ;  and,  running  towards  the  Forum,  afforded  the  occa- 
fion  v^hich  their  enemies  defired.    For  as  they  fpread  them« 
felv^es  through  the  ftreets  without  any  order,  they  fell,  fome 
of  them  among  the  Carthaginians,  and  fome  among  the 
Gauls,  and  were  deflroyed  by  them  in  very  great  numbers. 

The  day  began  now  to  appear,  and  the  Tarentines,  who 
had  remained  quiet  in  their  houfes,  were  not  able  to  undcr- 
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ftand  the  truth  of  what  had  happened.  For,  as  on  the  one 
hand  they  heard  only  the  Roman  trumpets,  and  faw  no  at- 
tempt made  to  plunder  or  infult  the  city,  they  were  ready  to 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  Romans  themfelves  had  occa- 
lioned  the  diforder.  But  when  they  perceived  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  of  the  Roman  foldiers  were  killed  in  the 
ftreets ;  and  that  the  Gauls  were  bufy  in  fpoiling  them,  they 
then  began  to  fufped,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  found  means 
to  enter  the  city.  But  when  it  was  now  clear  day,  and  the 
-  Romans  had  retired  into  the  citadel,  in  w^hich  there  was  a 
garrifon  ;  Annibal,  having  draw^ti  up  all  his  forces  in  order  of 
battle  in  the  Forum,  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made,  that 
the  Tarentines  fhould  all  meet  together  in  the  Forum  likewife 
without  arms.  At  the  fame  time  the  young  men  who  had 
joined  in  the  confpiracy  ran  through  the  city,  crying  liberty, 
and  exhorting  the  citizens  not  to  fear,  but  to  conhder  the 
Carthaginians  as  their  deliverers  and  friends.  When  they 
heard  thefe  words,  as  many  of  the  citizens  as  remained  hrm 
in  the  interefts  of  the  Romans  fled  alfo  into  the  citadel.  The 
reft  obeyed  the  order,  and  came  to  the  Forum  without  arms. 
As  foon  as  they  were  affemblcd,  Annibal  harangued  them  in 
a  difcourle  that  was  full  of  favour.  And  when  the  Tarentines 
on  their  part,  having  obtained  fo  unexpected  a  deliverance, 
received  all  that  he  faid  with  loud  and  general  applaufe,  he 
then  difmilTed  them ;  commanding  that  each  of  them  ihould 
inlcribe  the  word  Tarentine  upon  the  door  of  his  houfe  ; 
and  forbidding  them,  under  pain  of  death,  to  make  the  fame 
infcription  upon  any  houfc  that  belonged  to  a  Roman. 
Having  afterwards  divided  into  feveral  bands  the  troops  that 
were  moft  proper  for  this  fervice,  he  fent  them  away  to  pillage 
all  the  houfes  upon  which  they  ihould  fee  no  infcription:  and 
kept  the  reft  of  his  forces  drawn  up  in  order  ;  that  they  might 
be  ready  to  fupport  the  firft.  The  Carthaginians,  having 
coiledlcd  together  in  this  pillage  great  quantities  of  plunder 
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of  ever}'  kind,  and  obtained  a  booty  that  fiilly  anfwered  all 
their  expeclations,  remained  under  their  arms  during  that 
whole  night. 

On  the  following  day,  Annibal,  after  he  had  held  a  conful- 
tation  with  the  Taren tines,  refolved  to  feparate  the  city  from 
the  citadel  by  a  wall  ;  that  the  inhabitants  might  have  nothing 
to  dread  from  the  fallies  of  the  Roman  garrifon.  He  began 
therefore  with  hrft  throwing  up  an  intrenchment  parallel  to 
the  wall  and  the  ditch  oi  the  city.  But  as  he  well  knew, 
that  the  enemy  would  employ  all  their  power  to  obftrucl  ham 
in  this  delign  ;  and  judging  likewiie,  that  nothing  was  more 
necelTary  with  refpect  to  the  future  time,  than  tliat  he  £hould 
ftrike  a  terror  into  the  Romans,  and  infpire  the  Tarentines 
w  ith  confidence ;  he  held  in  readinefs  feme  of  the  braveft  of 
his  forces.  As  foon  as  the  work  was  begun,  the  Romans 
lallied  out,  and  began  the  attack  with  great  impetuolity  and 
courage.  At  firft  Annibal  only  fkirmilLed,  in  order  to  pro- 
voke ftill  more  the  ardour  of  the  enemy.  But  when  a  fuifi- 
cient  number  of  them  had  advanced  beyond  the  ditch,  he 
then  gave  the  lignal  to  his  troops,  and  fell  with  fury  upon  the 
Romans.  The  tight  was  for  fome  time  fharp  and  obftinate  ; 
and  fuch  as  might  be  expecled  upon  a  narrow  ground,  and 
in  a  place  that  was  inclofed  with  walls.  But  the  Romans, 
being  clofely  prelTed,  were  at  laft  forced  to  fly.  iVIany  of  them 
had  fallen  in  the  action  :  but  the  greatell:  part,  flying  in  dii- 
order,  were  puflied  into  the  ditch,  and  perillied  tliere. 
After  this  luccefs,  Annibal  continued  the  work  of  the  in- 
trenchment in  full  fecurity;  and  was  pleafed  to  find  that  the 
event  had  fully  anfwered  all  his  expectations.  For  as  the 
Romans  were  now  forced  to  remain  quiet  behind  their  walls, 
and  b^gan  to  fear  that  the  citadel,  as  well  as  themfelves,  would 
be  expofed  to  danger ;  the  Tarentines,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  fo  hlled  with  coniidence,  that  they  were  perfuaded,  that, 
without  any  alliilance  from  the  Carthaginians,  they  lliould 
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be  able  to  defend  themfelves  againfl:  the  Romans.  When 
this  work  was  finifhed,  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  intrench- 
ment,  and  on  the  fide  towards  the  city,  he  ordered  a  ditch  to 
be  made,  parallel  to  the  intrenchment  and  to  the  wall  of  the 
citadel ;  and,  on  the  fide  of  the  ditch  which  was  next  to  the 
city,  a  rampart ;  which  was  covered  alfo  on  the  top  with  a 
palifade,  and  was  itfelf  almoft  as  fecure  as  a  wall.  At  a 
moderate  diftance  from  this  rampart,  in  a  line  with  it,  and  on 
the  fide  alfo  that  was  next  to  the  city,  he  ordered  a  wall  likewife 
to  be  built,  from  the  place  called  Sotira  to  the  ftreet  that  was 
named  the  Lower  Street.  With  fuch  fortifications,  the  Tarcn- 
tines  wanted  not  the  prefence  of  an  army,  to  fecure  them  againft 
the  infults  of  the  enemy.  Annibal  therefore,  leaving  only  a 
fufiicient  garrifon,  with  a  neceflary  guard  of  cavalry,  went 
and  incamped  at  the  diftance  of  forty  ftadia  from  the  city ; 
upon  the  banks  of  a  river  which  is  fometimes  called  Galefus, 
but  moft  commonly  Eurotas,  froni  the  riv^er  of  the  fame  name 
which  flows  near  to  the  city  of  Sparta.  For  there  are  many 
appellations  of  this  kind,  both  in  the  city  and  through  the 
whole  territory  of  Tarentum,  which  the  Tarentines,  who  are 
allowed  to  have  fprung  from  the  Spartan  ftock,  brought  with 
them  from  the  country  from  which  they  migi  ated. 

By  the  great  zeal  and  diligence  of  the  Tarentines,  who 
were  aftifted  alfo  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  work,  the  build- 
ing of  the  wall  was  in  a  fhort  time  finiftied.  Annibal  then 
refolved  to  attempt  to  take  the  citadel.  But  when  the  necef- 
fary  preparations  were  completed,  the  Romans,  having  re- 
ceived fome  fuccours  by  the  fea  from  Metapontum,  in  fome 
degree  refumed  their  courage  ;  and,  making  a  fally  in 
the  night,  deftroyed  all  the  machines  and  works.  The  Car- 
thaginians therefore  were  forced  to  abandon  that  defign.  But 
as  the  wall  was  now  finifhed,  Annibal  aftembled  the  Taren- 
tines together,  and  told  them,  that  the  thing  of  greateft  im- 
portance in  the  prelent  circumftances  was,  that  they  ibould 
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render  themfclves  mafters  of  the  fea  :  that,  as  the  citadel 
commanded  the  entrance  of  the  iiarbour,  their  v^ffels,  not 
being  able  to  fail  out  of  the  port,  were  altogether  ufelefs  : 
that  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  would  receive  all  ne- 
ceflaries  by  the  fea  in  full  fecurity  :  and  that,  as  long  as  the 
enemy  Ihiould  be  pofiefied  of  this  advantage,  the  liberty  of 
the  city  muft  ftill  be  expofed  to  danger.  But  if  the  Romans, 
he  faid,  could  be  but  once  excluded  from  the  means  of  re- 
ceiving any  Ihpplies  by  the  fea,  they  would  immediately  have 
recourfe  to  a  voluntary  fubmiffion,  and  lurrender  the  citadel. 
The  Tarentines  aflented  to  this  difcourfe  ;  but  were  not  able 
to  conceive  by  what  way  the  thing  now  mentioned  could  be 
accompliilied  ;  unlcfs  perhaps  by  the  arrival  of  a  Carthagi- 
nian fleet.  But  this  was  not  to  be  expeded  at  the  prefent 
time.  They  knew  not  therefore,  nor  were  they  able  to  con- 
jecflure,  to  what  this  difcourfe  of  Annibal  could  lead.  And 
when  he  farther  told  them,  that  it  was  manifeftly  in  their 
own  power,  by  themfelves  alone,  and  without  any  afliflance 
from  the  Carthaginians,  to  become  mailers  of  the  fea,  they 
were  flill  more  furprifed,  and  unable  to  comprehend  his 
meaning. 

But  this  General,  having  remarked  that  the  flreet  that  was 
on  the  infide  of  the  wall,  and  which  led  from  the  harbour 
to  the  exterior  fea,  might  eafily  be  accommodated  to  the 
purpofe,  had  conceived  the  deftgn  of  tranfporting  the  veflels 
ever  this  ground  from  the  port  to  the  fouthern  flde  of  the 
city.  As  foon  then  as  he  difclofed  this  projeft,  the  Taren- 
tines not  only  acknowledged  that  the  thing  was  pradlicable, 
but  expreffed  alio  the  higheft  admiration,  and  were  perfuaded 
that  nothing  was  too  difficult  for  the  fagacity  and  courage 
of  this  great  commander.  Immediately  therefore  they  pre- 
pared fome  carriages  with  wheels  ;  and  applied  themfelves 
Vvith  fjch  alacrity,  and  in  fo  great  numbers,  to  the  execution 
o^  this  defign,  that  the  work  was  accompHIhed  aimofl  as  foon 
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as  it  was  propofed.  The  Tarentines  then,  when  they  had 
thus  drawn  their  veflels  over  the  land  into  the  open  fea,  and 
cut  off  all  fupplies  from  the  Romans,  inv^efted  the  citadel 
without  any  danger.  Annibal,  having  left  a  fufficient  garri- 
fon  in  the  city,  began  his  march  back  again  with  the  army ; 
and,  arriving  on  the  third  day  in  his  firft  camp,  continued 
there  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 
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EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 

Different  kinds  of  Hijlory.    The  mojl  ufeful  is  that  which 

relates  publick  a&io?is, 

^ \^  ^HESE  then  are  the  moft  remarkable  tranfadions, 
that  were  included  in  the  Olympiad  before  mentioned,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  four  years  complete  ;  which,  as  we  have 
laid,  is  to  be  coniidered  as  the  proper  term  of  an  Olympiad. 
Thefe  tranfactions  we  fhall  endeavour  to  defcribe  in  the  two 
following  books. 

I  am  not  ignorant  indeed,  that  the  manner  in  which  I 
write  this  hiftory  has  fomething  in  it  unpleaRng  :  and  that 
the  uniformity  of  the  compofition  mufl:  render  it  fuitable  to 
the  tafte  and  judgement  of  only  one  fort  of  readers.  For  all 
other  hiftorians,  or  at  leafl:  the  greateft  part  of  them,  employ 
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together  all  the  federal  branches  of  hiflory,  and  by  the  means 
of  that  v^ariety  attrad  many  different  perfons  to  the  reading 
of  their  works.  Thus  thole,  for  example,  who  feek  only  a 
prefent  fatisfadion,  are  gratified  with  an  account  of  the  ori- 
gin and  defcent  of  families.  Others  again,  more  curious  and 
inquifitiv'e,  have  a  pleafure  in  tracing  the  fettlement  of  colo- 
nies, the  foundation  of  cities,  and  the  migrations  of  people, 
as  they  are  found  in  the  work  of  Ephorus :  and  the  attention 
of  the  political  reader  is  fixed  by  the  recital  of  the  publick 
adions  of  nations,  cities,  and  kingdoms.  With  regard  there- 
fore to  myfelf,  as  I  have  'confined  my  labours  fimply  to  thefe 
a6lions,  and  excluded  every  other  fubject  from  my  work,  this 
hifiory,  as  I  have  faid,  is  properly  adapted  only  to  one  fort 
of  men,  and  has  nothing  in  it  that  can  allure  the  minds  of 
the  greateR  part  of  readers.  The  reafons  that  induced  me 
to  choofe  this  branch  of  hiftory  alone,  and  to  rejed  the  reft, 
have  been  fhewn  at  large  in  other  parts  of  this  work.  It 
may  not  however  be  improper,  for  the  fake  of  imprefiing 
them  again  more  ftrongly  upon  the  memory,  to  give  a  fhort 
recapitulation  of  them  in  this  place. 

As  thefe  genealogies  then,  with  all  the  fabulous  ftories  that 
attend  them,  as  the  eftablifiiments  of  colonies,  the  relations 
of  people  one  to  another,  and  the  foundations  of  cities,  have 
already  been  recounted  by  many  v/riters,  and  in  a  very  co- 
pious manner  ;  the  neceffary  ccnfequence  muft  be,  that 
whoever  at  this  time  refumes  thefe  fubjedls,  either  muft  ap- 
propriate to  himfelf  the  labours  of  another,  which  of  all  ac- 
tions is  the  bafeft  ;  or,  not  claiming  them  as  his  own,  muft 
appear  to  be  engaged  in  a  very  ufelefs  undertaking  ;  fince,  by 
his  own  acknowledgement,  he  is  only  bufied  in  compiling  an 
account  of  thofe  very  matters,  which  have  already  been  fuf- 
ficiently  explained,  and  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  by  former 
writers.  For  this  reafon  therefore,  as  well  as  for  many  others, 
I  hav^e  rejeded  all  fuch  fubjeds.    With  regard  to  adions, 
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there  are  two  reafons  likewife,  that  determined  me  to  adopt 
them  as  the  only  fubje6l  of  my  work.  Firft,  as  adions  hap- 
pen in  a  continually  new  fucceflion,  the  relation  of  them  alfo 
muft  be  always  new  :  nor  is  there  any  need,  in  compofing  a 
recital  of  late  events,  to  go  back  to  others  that  have  already 
been  recounted.  In  the  next  place,  this  kind  of  hiftory,  as 
it  has  been  in  all  times  the  moft  inftrudlive,  is  fuch  moft 
eminently  in  the  prefent  age.  For  fo  great  is  the  perfedlion 
to  which  all  arts  and  fciences  have  been  raifed,  that  thofe  who- 
are  acquainted  with  them  may  now  examine  every  thing  that 
happens  by  fome  certain  rule.  Upon  thefe  accounts  then,  I 
have  confined  myfelf,  as  I  have  faid,  to  the  recital  of  adlions 
only":  and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  thofe  who  fhall  read  my 
work  with  due  attention,  will  be  ready  to  bear  the  ftrongeft 
teftimony  to  the  truth  of  thefe  reflexions. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

Annihal^  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force  the  Roma7ts  to 
raife  the  Jiege  of  Captiay  advances  with  the  fame  defig7t  to- 
naards  Rome,  hut  is  difappointed  in  his  expe&atio?i.  A  coin- 
far  ifon  of  Annihal  with  Epaniinondas ;  a?id  of  the  Laceda!- 
monians  with  the  Roina?is. 

ANNIBAL,  having  extended  his  army  in  a  circle  round 
the  whole  camp  of  Appius,   at  firfl:  endeavoured  by 
light  fkirmiQiing  to  draw  him  out  to  an  engagement.  And 
when  no  anfwer  was  returned  to  this  invitation,  he  then  in- 
vefted  the  camp  as  in  a  regular  fiege.    The  cavalry,  advancing 
together  in  troops,  threw  their  javelins  with  loud  cries  into 
the  very  camp  :  while  the  infantry,  ranged  alfo  in  juft  cohorts, 
attempted  to  tear  away  the  palifade  of  the  intrenchment. 
The  Romans  however  were  not  moved  from  their  purpofe  even 
by  thefe  attacks :  but  oppofed  their  light  forces  only  to  thofe 
who  came  near  to  the  intrenchment ;  while  the  heavy  armed 
troops,  drawn  up  in  cohorts,  and  covering  them  from  the  ja- 
velins that  were  thrown,  remained  quiet  in  their  ranks.  An- 
nibal  therefore,  being  grieved  to  find,  that  he  neither  could 
throw  himfclf  into  the  city  of  Capua,  nor  draw  the  Romans 
to  an  engagement,  was  at  laft  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  other 
counfels,  and  to  confider  with  himfelf  what  meafurcs  were 
mofl  proper  to  be  taken. 

The  ftate  indeed  in  which  things  now  appeared,  might  well 
fill  the  Carthaginians  with  perplexity,  lince  it  cannot  but  oc- 
cafion  fome  embaraflment  even  to  thofe  who  read  only  a  rela- 
tion ©f  it.  For  is  it  not  almofl:  incredible,  that  the  Romans, 
wlio  had  been  fo  often  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  that  they 
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dared  not  to  engage  them  again  in  fet  battle,  £hould  yet  refufe 
to  retire,  or  to  leave  the  field  ?  Is  it  not  aftoni£hing,  that  thofe 
very  troops,  who  in  former  times  had  never  left  the  fides  of  the 
hills,  fhould  now  defcend  into  the  plains,  and  lay  fiege  to  the 
noblefl  city,  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  Italy ;  while 
their  camp  alfo  was  furrounded  by  thofe  very  enemies,  whom 
they  had  feared  to  look  deliberately  in  the  face  ?  The  Cartha- 
ginians on  the  other  hand,  who  had  gained  victory  after  victory 
without  any  intermilfion,  were  at  this  very  time  perplexed  with 
no  lefs  difficulty  than  the  vanquifhed.  In  my  judgement  how- 
ever, the  condudl  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  was  founded 
fimply  upon  this  opinion  which  was  common  to  them  both : 
that  the  cavalry  of  Annibal  was  the  only  caufe,  to  which  the 
Carthaginians  owed  all  their  vidories,  and  the  Romans  their 
defeats.  Upon  this  account  it  was,  that  the  latter,  imme- 
diately after  every  adion,  had  been  accuftomed  to  lead  their 
armies  along  the  fides  of  the  hills,  in  fight  indeed  of  the  enemy, 
but  in  places  where  the  cavalry  was  not  able  to  ad  again  ft 
them.  And  with  refped  particularly  to  all  that  now  paflx^d 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua,  the  fame  perfuafion  very 
clearly  explains  the  motives  that  determined  either  army.  For 
the  Romans,  while  they  refufed  to  draw  out  their  forces  to  a 
battle,  through  dread  of  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
fame  time  remained  with  confidence  in  the  poft  which  they 
had  taken  :  as  being  well  afilircd,  that  this  very  cavalry,  -which 
had  occafioned  their  defeat  in  every  fet  engagement,  was  not 
able  to  make  any  imprcffion  upon  their  camp.  The  Cartha- 
ginians again  confidered,  and  with  no  lefs  reafon,  that  it  would 
not  be  polfible  for  them  to  keep  their  cavalry  long  together  in 
a  body.  For  the  forage  had  been  purpofely  deftroyed  by  the 
Romans  throuo;h  all  the  country.  Nor  was  it  poflible  to  brinp- 
from  any  great  diftance  thofe  fupplies  of  hay  and  of  barley, 
which  fo  large  a  number  of  horfes  and  bcafts  of  burthen  would 
require.    And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fhould  difmifs  their 
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cavalry,  and.  remain  afterwards  in  their  camp  ;  they  never  could 
attack,  v^^ithout  manifeft  hazard,  an  enemy  who  was  ftrongly 
intrenched,  and  againft  whom  every  engagement,  not  fupport- 
ed  by  their  cavalry,  muft  be  attended  with  very  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs.  They  were  apprehenfive  likewife,  that  fome  new  forces 
might  arrive ;  and,  incamping  dole  behind  them,  might  involve 
them  in  the  greateft  difficulties  by  intercepting  their  fupplies. 
Annibal  therefore,  having  concluded  from  thefe  reafons,  that 
it  was  not  pollible  to  draw  the  Romans  from  the  fiege  by  open 
force,  rcfolved  to  attempt  it  in  a  diilerent  way. 

He  confidered  with  himfelf,  that,  if  he  could  make  a  fecret 
march,  and  appear  fuddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
either  fome  advantage  might  perhaps  be  gained  againft  the  city, 
before  the  inhabitants  fhould  be  recovered  from  the  confterna- 
tion  into  which  fo  unexpedted  an  event  would  throw  them  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Appius  would  be  forced  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Capua,  and  haften  to  the  afTiftance  of  his  country  ; 
or  fending  away  one  part  at  leafl  of  his  army  for  that  purpofe, 
would  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  eafy  vidory,  both  againft 
the  forces  that  fhould  be  fo  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  thofe 
alfo  that  would  be  left  behind.  Havdng  formed  then  this  de- 
fign,  he  engaged  an  African  to  pafs  as  a  deierter  into  the 
Roman  camp,  and  from  thence  into  the  city,  with  letters 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  fecure.  For  he  had  reafon  to 
fear,  that  the  inhabitants,  as  foon  as  they  fhould  perceive  that 
he  was  gone,  v/ould  defpair  of  receiving  any  farther  fuccour, 
and  furrender  themfelves  to  the  Romans.  He  contrived  there- 
fore, that  thefe  letters  ibould  be  delivered  to  them  on  the  very 
day  following  his  departure  :  that,  being  acquainted  with  his 
purpofe,  they  might  be  encouraged  ftill  to  fuflain  the  fiege. 

At  Rome,  when  the  news  arrived  of  what  paffed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua ;  and  that  Annibal  had  incamped 
clofe  to  the  Roman  army,  and  even  inverted  them  in  their  camp; 
the  minds  of  all  men  were  raifed  in  fufpenfe,  and  were  filled 
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v\'ith  anxiety  and  dread.  For  it  feemed  that  the  very  moment 
that  would  decide  the  war  was  now  approaching.  The  citi- 
zens therefore  in  general,  and  every  one  particularly,  were  oc- 
cupied with  no  other  care,  than  to  complete  the  preparations 
for  that  fide,  and  to  fend  all  the  neceffary  fuccours. 

The  people  of  Capua,  when  they  had  received  the  letters 
from  the  hands  of  the  African,  and  were  informed  of  the  de- 
fign  of  Annibal,  refolved  to  wait  the  event,  and  fuftain  the 
fiege.  In  the  mean  time  this  General,  on  the  fifth  day  after 
he  had  firft  incamped,  having  ordered  the  troops  to  take  their 
fupper,  and  leaving  his  fires  lighted,  decamped  in  the  evening 
with  fo  great  fecrecy,  that  the  enemy  knew  not  that  he  was 
was  gone.  With  continual  and  forced  marches,  he  pafied 
through  the  territory  of  the  Samnites;  taking  care  always  to 
fend  fome  troops  before,  to  examine  the  country,  and  to  occu- 
py the  proper  pofis.  And  while  the  attention  of  the  P  omans 
was  wholly  fixed  on  the  affairs  of  Capua,  and  the  condition  of 
the  fiege,  he  pafled  the  river  Anio  before  he  was  difcovered,  ( 
and,  advancing  fi-ill  nearer  towards  Rome,  fixed  his  camp 
at  the  diftance  of  no  more  than  forty  ftadia  from  the  city. 
The  firft  news  of  this  approach  filled  all  Rome  with  terror 
and  confufion.  For,  befide  that  the  event  was  fudden,  it  was 
moft  diftant  likewife  from  every  expedation ;  becaufe  Annibal 
never  had  approached  fo  near  before.  Add  to  this,  that  a  a 
opinion  alfo  immediately  prevailed,  that  he  would  not  even 
now  have  ventured  to  approach,  unlefs  the  legions  that  were 
employed  in  the  fiege  of  Capua  had  been  firft  defeated.  The 
men  therefore  made  hafte  to  mount  the  walls,  and  to  take  all 
the  advantageous  pofts,  that  were  without  the  city  :  while  the 
women  went  round  to  the  temples,  offering  fupplications  to 
the  Gods,  and  fweepiag  the  pavements  of  the  holy  fhrines  with 
their  hair.  For  fuch  is  the  cuftom  of  this  people,  whenever 
their  country  is  threatened  with  any  great  and  unufuai 
danger. 
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Annibal  then,  having  incamped  in  the  place  that  has  been 
mentioned,  had  refoked.to  make  an  attempt  againfl:  the  city 
on  the  following  day  ;  when  an  accident,  as  fortunate  as  un- 
expected, occalioned  the  fafety  of  Rome.  The  Confuls, 
Cnseus  Fulvius  and  Publius  Sulpicius,  who  had  before  en- 
rolled one  legion,  had  ordered  the  foldiers  to  attend  at  Rome 
with  their  arms  upon  this  very  day,  to  take  the  miHtary  oath. 
At  this  veiy  time  likewife,  they  were  employed  in  felecling 
and  enrolling  men  for  another  legion.  Thus  a  great  body  of 
troops  was  aflembled  as  it  were  fpontaneoufly  in  the  moment 
that  was  requifite.  The  Confuls,  placing  themfelves  with 
confidence  at  their  head,  went  and  incamped  without  the 
city  ;  and  by  this  meafure  gave  an  eiFedual  check  to  the  ar- 
dour of  the  Carthaginians.  For  Annibal  had  at  firft:  ad* 
vanced,  and  was  not  without  hopes  that  he  fhould  be  able  to 
take  the  city  by  ftorm.  But  when  he  faw  that  the  Romans 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  againfl:  him  ;  and  being  informed  alfo 
of  the  true  ftate  of  things  by  a  prifoner  that  was  taken,  he 
defifted  from  the  attempt :  and  leading  his  army  through  the 
country,  fet  fire  to  the  houfes,  and  plundered  all  that  was  within 
his  reach.  The  booty  that  was  gained  ev^en  in  the  firfl:  excur- 
fions  was  fuch  as  exceeded  all  account  :  being  drawn  from  a 
country,  into  which  it  nev^er  had  been  expeded  that  an 
enemy  would  at  any  time  come. 

The  Confuls  however  were  now  fo  filled  with  confidence, 
that  they  had  the  boldnefs  to  incamp  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
ftadia  only  from  the  Carthaginian  army.  But  Annibal,  hav- 
ing confidered  that  his  troops  were  loaded  wiih  an  immenfe 
booty  ;  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  againfl  the  city  ; 
and,  above  all,  that  the  time  was  now  elapfed,  in  which  he 
had  fuppofed  that  Appius,  informed  of  the  danger  with 
which  Rome  was  threatened,  would  either  raife  the  liegc  of 
Capua,  or,  leaving  there  a  fmall  part  only  of  his  forces, 
would  haflcn  with  the  reft  to  defend  his  country ;  and  that  in 
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either  cafe  he  fliould  meet  Jiiin  on  his  way  with  fome  advan- 
tage ;  refolved  to  begin  his  march  back  again,  and  decamped 
early  in  the  morning.  But  PubHus,  having  before  broken 
the  bridges  that  were  upon  the  river,  fo  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  obhged  to  ford  the  ftream,  prefled  clofely  upon  the 
rear  of  the  army  in  their  paflage,  and  threw  them  into  no 
fmall  diforder.  The  numbers  indeed  of  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry,  and  the  readinefs  of  the  Numidians  in  aflifting  every 
part  that  was  attacked,  prevented  the  adion  from  being  in 
any  manner  general.  The  Romans  however  recovered  again 
a  great  part  of  the  plunder  ;  and,  having  taken  prifoners  alfo 
about  three  hundred  men,  they  then  returned  back  to  their 
camp.  And  being  afterwards  perfuaded,  that  fear  alone  had 
determined  Annibal  to  make  fo  precipitate  a  retreat,  they  fol- 
lowed clofely  after  him,  leading  their  army  along  the  lides 
of  the  hills. 

The  Carthaginian  General,  keeping  in  view  his  firft  deiign, 
for  fbme  time  continued  his  march  with  the  greatefl  hafte. 
But,  alter  five  days,  being  informed  that  Appius  had  not 
left  the  fiegCj  he  halted,  till  the  Romans  who  were  follow- 
ing him  were  come  near  :  and  then  falling  fuddenly  upon 
their  camp  in  the  night,  he  killed  great  numbers  of  them, 
and  forced  the  reft  to  fly  out  of  the  camp.  And  when  the 
morning  was  come,  perceiving  that  tliey  had  retreated  to  a 
ftrong  eminence  that  v/as  near,  he  refolved  not  to  attack  them 
in  that  poft :  but  continuing  his  route  through  Daunia  and 
the  Brutian  diftricl,  appeared  fb  unexpedledly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rliegium,  that  he  had  ahnofl  made  hinildf 
mafler  of  the  city.  For  all  that  were  found  in  the  country 
upon  his  approach  fell  into 'his  hands;  and  among  them 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium. 

Is  there  any  one  now  that  can  withhold  his  admiration,  or 
refufe  the  teftimony  that  is  due  to  the  emulation  and  the 
courage,  that  were  fo  fignally  difplaycd  upon  this  occafion 
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both  by  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  ?    The  conduct 
of  Epaminondas,  in  an  action  not  unlike  to  that  which  we 
hav^e  now  defcribed,  has  received  the  applaufe  of  all  mankind. 
This  General,  arriving  at  Tcgea  with  his  allies,  perceived 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  drawn  together  all  their  forces, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  their  allies,  to  Mantinea,  with  defign  to. 
offer  battle  to  the  Theban  army.    Having  ordered  his  troops 
therefore  to  take  their  fupper  at  an  early  hour,  he  led  them 
out  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  under  the  pretence  of  oc- 
cupying certain  pofts,  that  were  mofl  proper  for  the  approach- 
ing battle.    But  when  this  perfuafion  was  fpread  through  all 
the  army,  he  directed  his  march  ftrait  to  Sparta,  and  arrived 
moft  unexpectedly  about  the  third  hour  of  the  night.  Find- 
ing the  place  deftitute  of  all  defence,  he  penetrated  as  far  as 
to  the  Forum,  and  made  himfelf  mafler  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  city  that  were  on  the  fide  of  the  river.    But  this  fortune 
foon  was  changed.    F'or  Agelilaus  having  been  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  by  a  deferter  who  had  gone  in  the  night 
to  Mantinea,  immediately  began  his  march,  and  arrived  at 
Sparta  with  all  his  forces,  in  the  very  moment  when  the  city 
was  taken.    Epaminondas  therefore,   being  thus  forced  to 
abandon  his  delign,  ordered  his  troops  to  take  their  repaft 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  ;  and,  having  allowed  alfo 
fome  time  for  reft,  he  rcfolved  to  march  back  again  in  hafte 
by  the  fame  way  by  which  he  had  arrived  :  being  perfuaded, 
that,  as  the  whole  Lacedaemonian  army  had  come  in  hafte  to 
protcdl  their  country,  Mantinea  in  its  turn  was  now  left  with- 
out defence.    And  this  indeed  was  the  truth.    He  therefore 
encouraged  his  troops  ,  and,  continuing  his  march  all  night 
with  the  greateft'  hafte,  arrived  about  the  middle  of  the  day 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantinea,  which  had  no  force  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  refiftance.    But  it  happened  that  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  deftrous  to  bear  a  part  in  the  intended  ac- 
tion againft  the  Thebans,  arrived  at  this  very  time,  with  de- 
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fign  to  join  the  Laced asmonian  army.  And  when  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  Thebans  had  juft  reached  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  which  flood  at  the  diftance  of  feven  ftadia  only 
from  Mantinea  ;  in  the  fame  inftant  the  Athenians,  as  if  by 
concert,  appeared  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  that  commanded 
the  city.  On  the  light  of  thefe  fuccours,  the  Mantineans 
were  at  lafl:  encouraged  to  mount  the  walls,  and  oppofe  the 
entrance  of  the  Thebans.  It  is  not  without  good  reafon 
therefore,  that  hiftorians  blame  thefe  accidents  :  and  fay  of 
Epaminondas,  that  he  performed  every  thing  that  was  to  be 
expeded  from  a  {kilful  General ;  and,  while  he  fhewed  him- 
felf  to  be  fuperior  to  his  enemies,  was  vanquifhed  only  by  ill 
fortune. 

The  fame  refledlions  may  be  made  with  refpe6l  to  the  con- 
duct of  Annibal  in  the  prefent  inftance.  For  when  it  is 
confidered,  that  this  General  firft  attempted  to  raife  the  liege 
of  Capua,  by  incamping  near  to  the  enemy,  and  attacking 
them  in  many  little  combats ;  that,  when  this  defign  had 
failed,  he  then  marched,  with  the  fame  intention,  into  the 
very  neighbourhood  of  Rome  ;  that,  when  accident  alone 
had  prevented  the  fuccefs  of  this  bold  project,  and  forced 
him  to  return  back  again  with  his  army,  he  flill  kept  his 
attention  fixed  upon  his  £i{\  defign,  and  flood  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  motion  that  lliould  be  made  by  the  army 
that  was  employed  in  the  fiege  ;  and  laftly,  when  it  is  re- 
membered, that  he  did  not  even  in  the  end  defifl  from  his 
undertaking,  till  he  had  difperfed  the  Romans  with  great 
flaughter,  and  almofb  taken  the  city  of  Rhegium  by  fur- 
prize  ;  who  can  behold  fdch ,  actions,  and  not  beflow  upon 
this  great  commander  the  ftrongeft  teftimony  of  admiration 
and  applaufe  ? 

With  regard  to  the  Romans,  they  mufl  be  allowed  indeed 
to  have  deferved  upon  this  occafion  even  a  higher  degree  of 
praife  than  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  inftance  that  has  been 
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mentioned.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  foon  as  they  knew 
that  Sparta  was  attacked,  marched  away  in  hafte,  and  faved 
indeed  their  own  city,  but  fuffered  Mantinea,  as  far  as  it 
depended  upon  themfelves  alone,  to  be  loft.  But  the  Ro- 
mans preferved  their  country  ;  and  yet  drew  not  away  their 
army  from  the  walls  of  Capua  :  but  remaining  immoveable 
and  fixed  in  their  firft  purpofe,  continued  to  prefs  the  fiege 
with  the  fame  confidence  as  before. 

But  let  it  not  now  be  imagined,  that  my  purpofe  in  falling 
into  this  digrefTion  was  barely  to  extol  the  Carthaginians  and 
the'  Romans.  Their  great  a6bions  have  already  been  often 
celebrated  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  My  defign  was  ra- 
ther, by  difplaying  the  condu6t  of  the  leaders  in  thefe  twa 
ftates,  to  afford  a  leflbn  to  all  thofe  who  may  hereafter  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  any  country.  That,  when' 
they  call  to  their  remembrance  the  fame  of  thefe  command- 
ers, and  place  their  adlions  in  full  view  before  them,  they 
may  be  led  to  emulate  fuch  great  examples  :  and  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  many  things  which  appear  to  be  beyond  mea- 
fure  daring  and  full  of  danger,  are  not  lefs  fafe  in  the  exe- 
cution, than  admirable  in  the  attempt ;  and  that  the  defign 
itfelf,  as  well  when  fruftrated  as  when  attended  with  fuccefs, 
will  draw  after  it  immortal  honour,  if  it  be  conduced  only 
with  ability  and  ikill.  2 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

^he  ill  policy  of  the  Roma?ts  cenfured,  in  carrying  i^nto  their 
own  country  the  or7iainents  of  the  cities  which  they  had 
conquered. 

SUCH  then  was  the  reafon  that  determined  the  Romans 
to  remove  into  their  own  country  the  ornaments  that 
have  been  mentioned,   and  not  to  leave  any  part  behind. 
Whether  this  refolution  was  right  and  agreeable  to  their  in- 
terefts,  or  the  contrary,  would  afford  room  perhaps  for  much 
difpute.  It  feems  however,  that  the  ftrongeft  reafons  might  be 
brought  to  fhew,  that  they  adted,  and  ftill  continue  to  acl, 
very  imprudently  in  this  matter.    If  the  cultivation  indeed  of 
arts  like  thefe  had  been  the  means  of  their  firft  advancement 
to  ftrength  and  power,  they  might  then  with  good  reafon 
have  transferred  into  their  own  poffeffion  fuch  ornaments 
as  had  been  found  effectual  to  promote  the  gieatnefs  of  their 
country.    But  as  in  truth  it  was  a  kind  of  life  that  was  defli- 
tute  of  all  fuperfluous  wealth,  and  manners  far  removed  from 
elegance  and  fplendour,  which  enabled  them  to  fubdue  con- 
tinually thofe  very  nations,  which  poficffed  the  mod,  as  well 
as  the  moft  beautiful,  of  thefe  embellifhments ;  how  can  it  be 
doubted,  but  that  they  erred  in  judgement  upon  this  occaiion  ? 
Nor  are  they  to  be  blamed  in  this  refpedl  alone,  that,  when 
they  were  conquerours,  they  relinquifhed  their  own  manners, 
and  adopted  the  fpirit  of  the  conquered  in  exchange.  There 
is  alfo  a  certain  kind  of  envy,  which  never  fails  to  accompany 
fuch  adlions ;  and  which  of  all  things  a  powerful  empire  iips 
the  greateft  caufe  to  dread.     For  when  men  behold  a  ftate  in 
poffefhon  of  the  riches  that  belonged  to  others,  inRead  of 
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applauding  the  good  fortune,  they  view  it,  on  the  contrary, 
with  fecret  jealoufy  ;  and  are  at  the  fame  time  moved  by  fen- 
timents  of  compafiion  towards  thofe  who  have  been  thus  def- 
poiled.    And  when  in  the  farther  progrefs  of  fuccefs,  the 
whole  wealth  of  every  foreign  ftate  is  drawn  together  to  one 
city,  and  the  people  themfelves  are  invited  as  it  were  to  take 
a  view  of  that  magnificence  which  fo  lately  was  their  own  ; 
the  evil  then  becomes  greater  than  before.    For  the  fpedators, 
not  a(£luated,  as  in  the  former  inftance,  by  companion  for  the 
fufFerings  of  their  neighbours,  are  now  exafperated  by  a  fenfe 
of  their  own  loffes :  and  begin  to  glow,  not  with  envy  alone, 
but  with  refentment  alfo  againft  thofe  whom  fortune  has  fo 
favoured.  For  the  remembrance  of  the  calamities  which  men 
have  felt  will  naturally  excite  their  hatred  againft  the  authors 
of  them.    If  the  Romans  indeed  had  only  carried  away  the 
filver  and  the  gold  from  the  countries  which  they  conquered, 
they  would  have  deferved  no  blame.    For  they  could  not  in 
general  have  held  the  vanquiflied  in  fubjedion,  unlefs  they  had 
deprived  them  of  that  fource  of  their  ftrength,  and  added  it 
to  their  own.    But  with  refpe6t  to  the  riches  of  a  dif^^rent 
kind,  it  would  certainly  have  been  far  more  prudent,  to  have 
fuffered  them  to  remain  where  they  were  found,  together  with 
the  envy  which  they  inlpire :  and  to  have  eftablifhed  the 
glory  of  their  own  country,  not  by  the  v^ain  ornaments  of 
pictures  and  of  ftatues,  but  by  a  gravity  of  manners,  and  a 
magnanimity  of  condudl.    But  thefe  reflexions  are  fufficient. 
They  may  ferve  perhaps  as  an  inftrudlion  at  leaft  to  future 
eonquerours ;  not  to  ftrip  the  cities  which  they  fubdue  ;  nor  to 
think  it  poftible,  that  the  calamities  of  other  nations  can  ever 
become  the  ornament  of  their  own  countries. 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

A  digrejfion  concerning  the  proper  7na7^7^er  of  conduSiing  any 
enter  prize.  What  things  are  neceffary  to  be  known  by  the 
commander  of  an  army.  The  application  and  ufe  of  Aflron- 
cmy  and  Geo?netry,  Exafnples  of  Generals  who  failed  in 
their  attempts^  fro77i  being  U7iacquai7ited  with  the  principles 
of  thofe  fciences.  Ace7tfure  offo7ne  co7n7non  errors^  arifing 
frofn  the  fa7}ie  defeSl, 

CHAP.  1. 

IN  the  affairs  of  war,  much  confideration  is  indeed  re- 
quired, to  guard  againft  the  accidents  that  may  arife  in 
the  courfe  of  fuch  an  undertaking.  And  yet  in  every  projed: 
there  is  good  reafon  to  exped:  fuccefs,  if  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  execution  be  conduced  only  with  found  fenfe  and 
judgement. 

If  we  examine  then  the  accounts  of  former  wars,  it  will  be 
very  obvious  to  perceive,  that  thofe  actions,  which  are  accom- 
plifhed  openly  and  by  force  alone,  are  much  lefs  frequent, 
than  thofe  that  are  concerted  with  fome  flratagem,  and  upon 
fome  occafion  that  is  offered.  From  the  fame  view  likewife 
it  will  be  no  lefs  evident,  that,  among  thefe  lafl:,  the  number 
of  thofe  that  fail,  is  greater  than  of  thofe  that  are  attended 
with  fuccefs.  And  that  the  want  alfo  of  fuccefs,  upon  fuch 
occafions,  is  almoft  always  to  be  afcribed  to  the  ignorance  or 
the  negligence  of  the  commanders,  cannot  reafonably  be 
doubted.  I  fhall  endeavour  therefore  to  point  out  the  proper 
method  of  conducting  enterprizes  of  this  fort ;  not  taking  into 
the  confideration  things  that  happen  without  forelight  or  in- 
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tention,  which  deferve  the  name  of  chance  or  accident  rather 
than  of  adlioiis,  and  which  are  in  their  nature  too  unfettled  to 
be  fixed  by  any  rule ;  but  confining  myfelf  wholly  to  thofe 
actions  which  are  undertaken  with  fome  certain  purpofe  and 
dcfign. 

Every  adtion  then,  of  the  kind  here  mentioned,  mufl:  have 
a  determinate  point  of  time  ;  a  certain  portion  of  time ;  and 
a  certain  place.  It  requires  alfo  fecrecy  ;  certain  perfons, 
through  whom,  and  by  whom,  it  mufl  be  accomplifhed  ; 
and  laflly,  a  certain  manner  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
When  a  commander  has  formed  his  meafures  right  with  re- 
fpcd:  to  all  thefe  circumftances,  it  is  manifeR  that  his  at- 
tempt will  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  negledl  of  any  one  of  thefe  will  moft  affuredly  defeat 
the  whole  defign.  For  fuch  is  the  nature  of  all  concerted 
enterprizes  :  a  failure  in  any  fingle  part,  however  inconfi- 
derable,  (hall  have  force  to  overthrow  them  ;  while  all  the 
meafures  together  fcarcely  are  fufficient  to  condu6t  an  un- 
dertaking to  its  deflined  end.  It  is  clearly  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  the  lafl:  importance,  not  to  leave  any  thing  negleded 
upon  fuch  occafions. 

Now,  of  all  the  precautions  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  firfl:  to  which  a  commander  fhould  attend,  is  that  of 
obferving  fecrecy.  That  neither  the  joy  which  fprings  from 
an  unexpected  profped  of  fuccefs,  nor  yet  the  dread  of  a 
mifcarriage  ;  that .  neither  friendfhip  nor  affection  may  pre- 
vail upon  him,  to  communicate  his  defign  to  any  perfons, 
except  thofe  alone  witliout  whofe  afTiftance  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  execution  :  and  not  even  to  thefe,  till  the  time  in 
which  their  fervices  are  feverally  required  obliges  him  to 
difclofc  it.  Nor  is  it  neceflary  only,  that  the  tongue  be  fi- 
lent ;  but  much  more,  that  the  mind  alfo  make  not  any 
difcovery.  For  it  has  often  happened,  that  men,  who  have 
carefully  retrained  themfelves  from  fpeaking,.  have  fom.e- 

times 
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times  by  their  countenance  alone,  and  fbmetimes  by  their 
adlions,  very  clearly  manifefted  their  defigns.  A  fecond 
thing  to  be  confidered  are  the  different  routes,  either  by  day 
or  by  night,  and  the  manner  of  performing  them,  both  upon 
land  and  fea.  The  third,  and  indeed  the  greateft  objed  is, 
t-o  know  the  differences  of  the  times  that  depend  upon  the 
heavens ;  and  to  be  able  to  accommodate  them  to  the  exe- 
cution of  any  dcfign.  Nor  is  the  manner  of  executing  any 
enterprize  to  be  regarded  as  a  point  of  fmall  importance. 
For  this  alone  has  often  made  things  pradicable  which  apv 
peared  to  be  impofllble  ;  and  rendered  others  impra^lica-*- 
ble,  which  were  eafy  to  be  performed.  In  the  laft  place, 
great  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  fignals  and  counterfigrials ; . 
as  well  as  to  the  choice  of  the  perfons,  through  whofe  means, 
and  with  whofe  affiftance,  the  undertaking  is  to  be  accom.^ 
plifhed. 

The  knowledge,  that  is  requiUte  in  the  things  now  men- 
tioned, is  to  be  acquired  partly  by  experience,  partly  by  in- 
quiry, and  partly  by  the  rules  of  fcience.  With  refpeA  to 
the  feveral  routes ;  the  place  that  is  the  objed:  of  the  march  ; 
the  nature  of  that  place  ;  and  the  perfons  ht  to  be  employed 
in  the  execution  of  the  enterprize  ;  it  is  beft  indeed,  when  a 
commander  is  himfelf  acquainted  with  thefe  things  from  his 
own  proper  knowledge.  But  if  it  be  otherwife,  his  duty  then 
is,  to  ufe  the  greatefl:  care  in  his  inquiries  :  not  trufting  rafhly 
to  any  information  that  is  offered  ;  nor  following  any  guides, 
without  leaving  behind  him  fome  pledges  of  their  fidelity. 
In  thefe  things  then,  and  in  others  firailar  to  thefe,  a  General 
may  obtain  luflicient  light,  by  confulting  that  experience 
which  is  gained  m  armies ;  by  employing  his  own  induftry  ; 
and  by  making  the  neceffary  inquiries.  But  there  are  others 
that  demand  /kill  and  knowledge,  and  fome  acquaintance 
with  the  rules  of  theoretical  fcience,  efpecially  with  thofe  of 
Aftronomy  and  Geometry.    For,  without  having  recourfe 
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to  the  more  difficult  branches  of  thefe  two  fclences,  there  are 
certain  parts  of  them,  which,  though  they  require  but  Ht- 
tle  labour,  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  upon  fuch  occafions,  and 
ferve  principally  to  promote  the  fuccefs  of  all  fuch  enter- 
prizes  as  have  here  been  mentioned. 

Among  the  things  that  are  to  be  learned  in  this  me- 
thod, one  of  the  moft  neceffary  is  the  inveftigation  of  the 
theory  of  the  days  and  nights.  If  indeed  the  days  and  the 
nights  were  at  all  times  equal,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
fludy,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  which  would  in  that 
cafe  be  common  and  obvious  to  all.  But  {ince  they  are 
.different,  not  only  each  from  the  other,  but  alfo  from 
themfelves,  it  is  plainly  a  matter  of  great  importance,  to 
know  the  laws  by  which  they  are  feverally  diminifbed  or 
increafed.  For,  unlefs  he  be  acquainted  with  thefe  differ- 
ences, how  fhall  a  commander  be  able  to  meafure  with  ex- 
a(5lnefs  the  time  of  a  concerted  march,  either  by  night  or  by 
day  ?  How  can  he  be  affured,  without  this  knowledge,  that 
he  £hall  not  either  arrive  too  early,  or  too  late  ?  It  happens 
alfo  upon  fuch  occafions,  and  indeed  upon  fuch  alone,  that 
the  firft  oi  thefe  miftakes  is  more  dangerous  than  the  other. 
For  he  who  arrives  too  late,  is  only  forced  to  abandon  his 
defign.  Perceiving  his  error,  while  he  is  yet  at  a  diftance, 
he  may  return  back  again  with  fafety.  But  he  vvho  comes 
before  the  appointed  time,  being  difcovered  by  the  enemy 
upon  his  approach,  not  only  fails  in  the  intended  enterprize, 
but  is  in  danger  alfo  of  fuffering  an  in  tire  defeat.  It  is  time 
indeed,  which  principally  governs  in  all  human  actions ;  and 
mofl:  particularly  in  the  affairs  of  war.  A  commander 
therefore  fhould  be  perfe(5lly  acquainted  with  the  time  of  the 
fummer  and  the  winter  folftice  ;  the  equinoxes  ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent de:{rees  of  the  diminution- or  increafe  of  the  nio;hts  and 
days,  as  they  fall  between  the  equinoctial  points.  For  this  is 
the  only  method  that  can  enable  him  to  adjuft  his  motions 
to  the  courle  of  time,  either  by  land  or  fea.  Nor 
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Nor  is  it  lefg  neceflary  that  a  commander  fliould  alfo  know 
diftindlly  the  feveral  portions  of  the  day  and  of  the  night ;  in 
order  to  determine  the  proper  hour  of  riling,  and  of  putting 
the  troops  in  march.  For  without  beginning  well,  it  is  not 
poffible  to  obtain  a  happy  end.  Now  the  time  of  day  may 
eafily  be  known  :  by  the  fhadow  from  the  fun  ;  by  the  courfe 
which  the  fun  takes ;  and  by  the  different  degrees  of  his  ele- 
vation above  the  earth.  But  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  diftinguilli 
the  time  of  night :  unlefs  to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  fphere ;  and  are  able  to  follow  the  courfe  of 
the  twelve  Tigns,  and  to  mark  their  difpofition  in  the  heavens. 
With  this  knowledge,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty.  For, 
though  the  nights  are  unequal,  yet,  fince  in  the  courfe  of 
every  night  fix  of  the  twelve  figns  are  raifed  above  the  horizon, 
it  necefTarily  follows,  that  at  the  fame  times  of  the  night 
equal  parts  of  the  twelve  figns  mufi:  always  appear.  When 
it  is  known  then  what  part  of  the  zodiac  the  fun  occupies  in 
the  day,  nothing  more  is  requifite,  than,  at  the  time  of  his 
fetting,  to  draw  a  line  diametrically  through  the  circle. 
When  this  is  done,  as  much  as  the  zodiac  fhall  afterwards  rife 
above  the  horizon,  fo  much  alfo  of  the  night  will  have  pafTed. 
And  if  the  number  only  and  the  magnitude  of  the  figns  be 
known,  the  different  parts  of  the  night  will  be  alfo  known. 

When  the  nights  are  cloudy,  recourfe  mufl;  be  had  to  the 
moon.  For  this  planet  is  of  fuch  a  magnitude,  that,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  heavens  it  may  happen  to  be,  the  light 
of  it  may  always  be  difcerned.  It  is  fometimes  from  the  time 
and  place  of  its  riling,  and  fometimes  from  thofe  of  its  fetting, 
that  the  hours  of  the  night  are  to  be  computed.  But  it  will 
firfl  be  requifite  to  know  with  exadtnefs  the  different  times  of 
it's  rifing  upon  each  feveral  day.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  diffi- 
cult to  be  obtained.  For  as  the  courfe  of  the  moon  is  com- 
pleted in  a  fingle  month,  the  right  apprehenfion  of  its  progrefs 
in  that  period  will  ferve  equally  in  all  the  reft. 
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Upon  thefe  principles  it  may  be  obferved,  how  well  the 
Poet  deferves  our  praife,  when  lie  reprefents  UlyfTes,  who 
poffeffed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  commander,  forming  con- 
jedures  from  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  not  only  con- 
cerning the  courle  of  navigation,  but  with  refped:  alfo  to 
adions  upon  land.  For  even  thofe  fudden  and  unexpected 
events,  by  which  men  frequently  are  thrown  into  the  greateft 
difficulties,  may  by  this  method  be  apprehended  with  exa6t- 
nefs  before  they  happen.  Such  are  violent  rains  and  inunda- 
tions ;  the  fall  of  fnows  ;  a  black  and  clouded  air  ;  and  other 
fimilar  accidents.  If  we  arc  therefore  negligent  with  refpedl 
even  to  things  of  this  kind,  which  are  poffible  to  be  forefeen  ; 
muft  we  not  fail,  through  our  own  fault  alone,  in  almoft 
every  thing  that  we  attempt  ?  But  indeed  there  is  fcarcely 
one,  of  all  thofe  precautions  which  have  been  before  recited, 
that  can  with  fafety  be  negle6led ;  if  we  would  avoid  falling 
into  thofe  abfurdities  of  conduct,  into  which  many  others  are 
reported  to  have  fallen.  I  fhall  here  mention  fome  of  them 
as  examples. 

Aratus,  the  Achjean  Prastor,  having  refolved  to  attempt  to 
take  Cyn^tha  by  furprize,  concerted  the  following  plan  with 
the  citizens  that  were  engaged  in  the  delign.  That,  on  a 
certain  day,  having  before  advanced  lilently  in  the  night,  he 
fhould  take  his  poft  near  to  the  river  that  ran  down  from  the 
city,  and  for  fome  time  remain  quiet  with  his  army.  That, 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  citizens,  wheil  all  things 
were  prepared,  fhould  fecretly  fend  out  one  of  their  number, 
dreffed  in  a  mantle  ;  who  fhould  take  his  fland  upon  a  certain 
tomb  that  was  without  the  city.  That  the  reft  fhould  then 
attack  the  guards  of  the  gate ;  who,  according  to  their  cuftom 
would  be  deeping  at  that  hour  :  and  that  Aratus,  in  this  very 
moment,  fhould  rife  from  his  concealment,  and  advance  with 
hafte  towards  the  gate.  The  matter  being  thus  regulated^ 
Aratus  came  at  the  appointed  time ;  and,  having  ftationed  his 
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in  fecret  along  the  river,  waited  for  the  fignal.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  inhabitants,  who  was  the  mafter  of  fome  of 
thofe  deUcate  fheep  that  were  ufiially  paftured  near  to  the 
city,  having  occafion  to  give  fome  fuddcn  orders  that  con- 
cerned them,  came  out  at  the  gate,  about  an  hour  before  the 
middle  of  the  day,  dreffed  in  a  mantle ;  and,  {landing  upon 
the  very  tomb  that  had  been  named,  looked  round  the  coun- 
try in  fearch  of  his  fhepherd.  Aratus,  being  perfuaded  that 
this  was  the  lignal  that  had  been  concerted,  advanced  in  hafte 
towards  the  gate.  But  the  gate  was  immediately  fhut  by  the 
guards :  for  things  were  not  yet  ready  within  the  city.  Thus 
this  General  not  only  failed  in  his  attempt,  but  brought 
deftrudlion  alfo  upon  the  citizens  that  were  engaged  in  the 
defign.  For  being  now  difcovered,  they  all  loft  their  lives 
in  torture.  What  now  was  the  caufe  of  this  misfortune  ? 
It  was  only  that  Aratus,  who  was  at  this  time  extremely 
young,  and  not  acquainted  with  the  lingular  advantage  of 
double  and  refpondent  fignals,  was  fatisfied  with  having  con- 
certed a  Ungle  fignal.  So  flight  is  the  difference,  upon 
which  the  good  or  ill  fuccefs  of  any  military  enterprize 
depends. 

In  the  fame  manner  alfo  Cleomenes,  the  king  of  Sparta, 
when  he  had  refolved  to  make  an  attempt  of  this  kind  upon 
Megalopolis,  agreed  with  fome  of  the  garrifon,  who  were  to 
be  ftationed  upon  that  part  of  the  wall  that  was  called  Co- 
laeum,  that  he  would  ccme  with  his  forces  in  the  night, 
about  the  time  of  the  third  watch.  For  this  was  the  hour, 
in  which  thefe  men  were  appointed  to  take  the  guard.  But 
not  having  before  conftdered,  that  at  the  time  of  the  riling 
of  the  Pleiades  the  nights  were  extremely  fhort,  he  did  not 
begin  his  march  from  Lacedaemon  till  about  the  fetting  of 
the  fun.  It  was  therefore  full  day  before  he  arrived  at  the 
deftined  place.  He  had  the  rafhnefs  however  to  attempt  to 
florm  the  city  ;  but  was  repulfed  with  difgrace  and  lols,  and 
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was  even  in  danger  of  fuffering  an  intire  defeat  :  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  only  been  exa6l  in  the  compu- 
tation of  his  time,  his  friends  might  have  fecured  his  entrance 
into  the  city,  and  the  defign  have  been  attended  with 
fuccefs.  , 

Thus  again  king  Philip,  when  he  attempted  to  take  Me- 
lite  in  the  manner  that  has  before  been  mentioned,  was 
guilty  of  a  double  error.  For  not  only  the  ladders  which 
he  carried  were  too  fliort ;  but  he  failed  alfo  with  refpedt  to 
the  time.  Inftead  of  coming  to  the  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  as  it  had  been  concerted,  when  the  people  would 
have  been  all  faft  in  fleep,  he  began  his  march  from  Larifl'a 
at  an  early  hour ;  and,  having  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Melitseans,  as  it  was  neither  fafe  for  him  to  halt,  left  the 
enemy  fhould  gain  notice  of  his  approach,  nor  poflible  to 
return  back  again  without  being  perceived,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  neceflity  to  advance,  and  arrived  at  the  city  be- 
fore the  inhabitants  were  yet  gone  to  reft.  But  as  he  could 
not  fcale  the  walls,  becaufe  the  ladders  were  not  proportioned 
to  the  height ;  fo  neither  was  he  able  to  enter  through  the 
gate,  becaufe  the  time  of  the  attack  prevented  his  friends 
that  wtre  within  the  city  from  favouring  his  entrance.  .  At 
laft  therefore,  having  only  provoked  the  rage  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  loft  many  of  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  return 
back  without  accomplifhing  his  purpofe ;  and  inftrudled  all 
mankind  for  the  time  to  come,  to  be  fufpicious  of  his  de- 
figns,  and  to  fet  themfelves  on  their  guard  againft  him. 

Another  example  occurs  in  the  example  of  Nicias  the 
Athenian.  This  General,  having  found  a  fair  occafton  for 
withdrawing  his  army  from  the  ftege  of  Syracufe,  made 
choice  of  the  proper  time  of  night,  and  had  retreated  to  a 
fafe  diftance  undifcovered  by  the  enemy,  when  it  happened 
that  the  moon  was  fuddenly  eclipfed.  Being  ftruck  by  this 
event,  and  vainly  imagining  that  it  portended  fome  misfor- 
tune. 
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tune,  he  immediately  lufpended  his  march.  The  confe- 
quence  was,  that  when  he  defigned  to  continue  his  retreat 
on  the  following  night,  the  Syracufans,  having  now  gained 
notice  of  his  motions,  fell  upon  him  as  he  marched,  and 
rendered  themfelves  mafters  both  of  the  army  and  of  all  the 
leaders.  And  yet,  if  he  only  had  inquired  of  men  that 
were  acquainted  with  thefe  matters,  he  might  not  only  not 
have  loft  his  own  proper  time,  but  have  rendered  the  acci- 
dent itfelf  fubfervient  to  his  purpofe,  on  account  of  the  ig- 
norance of  the  enemy.  For  the  ignorance  of  others  is  the 
fureft  way  for  conducting  fkilful  men  to  the  accomplifhmenc 
of  their  deflgns.  It  is  manifeft  then,  that  fo  much  of  Agro- 
nomy fhould  be  acquired,  as  may  be  neceflary  upon  fuch 
occalions. 

With  regard  to  the  meafure  of  ladders,  the  method  of 
determining  it  is  this.  It  the  height  of  the  walls  be  known, 
by  the  means  of  fome  communication  with  thofe  that  are  in 
the  city,  the  proportion  of  the  ladders  is  then  moft  eafy  to 
be  afcertained,  For  if  the  wall,  for  example,  contain  tea 
certain  parts  of  any  meafure  in  height,  the  height  of  the 
ladders  mufl  include  at  the  leaft  twelve  fuch  parts.  The 
diftance  of  the  foot  of  the  ladders  from  the  walls  lliould  be 
equal  to  one  half  of  their  height.  For  this  is  the  moft  juft 
proportion  with  refpedl  to  the  men  that  are  to  mount  upon 
them.  If  the  diftance  be  greater,  the  ladders  v/iil  too  ea- 
fily  be  broken  under  the  weight.  If  lefs,  they  will  then  be 
fo  ere6l,  that  the  foldieis,  as  they  afcend,  muft  be  conti- 
nually in  danger  of  falling  headlong  down.  If  the  walls  are 
not  to  be  approached,  and  the  meafure  of  them  is  unknown; 
the  height  of  any  body  tliat  ftands  perpendicularly  upon  a 
plane  furface  may  be  taken  at  a  diftance.  The  method  of 
doing  this  is  not  only  practicable,  but  eafy,  to  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  mathematicks.  And  thus  a2;ain  it  u 
evidentj  that,  in.4)rder  to  obtain  fuccefs  in  mihtary  opera- 
tions.. 
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tions,  the  ftudy  of  Geometry  will  be  alfo  requifite  :  not  in- 
•deed  in  its  whole  extent ;  but  fo  far  as  it  teaches  to  invefti- 
gate  the  theory  of  relations  and  proportions.  For  it  is  not 
only  in  meafuring  the  height  of  walls,  that  this  fcience  is 
fo  necelTary  ;  but  in  changing  alfo  the  figure  of  a  camp,  as 
occafions  may  require.  By  this  method  it  is,  that  a  General 
is  enabled,  fometimes,  taking  every  kind  of  figure,  to  keep 
ftill  the  fame  proportion  between  the  feveral  parts  that  are 
contained  within  the  camp  ;  and  fometimes  retaining  the 
fame  figure,  to  vary  the  proportion  of  the  parts,  according 
to  the  number  of  thofe  that  enter,  or  that  depart  from  the 
camp.  But  thefe  matters  have  already  been  treated  by  us  at 
large,  in  our  Difcourfe  on  the  Orders  of  Battle. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  objected  to  me  by  any  reafonable 
man,  that  I  require  too  much,  in  making  Aftronomy  and 
Geometry  a  neceffary  part  of  fludy  for  the  General  of  an 
army.  To  join  indeed  to  any  profefiion  thofe  foreign  and 
fuperfiuous  acquifitions,  which  only  ferve  to  furnifli  matter 
of  oftentation  and  idle  talk,  is  a  labour  which  I  entirely 
difapprove.  But  as  much  as  I  condemn  fuch  unnecelTary  di- 
ligence, fo  much  on  the  other  hand  muft  I  contend  for  the 
neceffity  of  drawing  even  from  a  diftant  fource  fome  know- 
ledge of  thofe  things  which  are  of  conftant  and  notorious 
ufe.  For  is  it  not  abfurd,  that  perfons  who  profefs  the  arts 
of  dancing  and  of  mufick,  fhould  fubmit  to  be  inftrucled  in 
the  theory  of  meafure  and  of  harmony,  and  even  to  be 
trained  in  the  gymnaRick  exercifes  ;  becaufe  thefe  are  all 
confidered  as  the  necefl'ary  means  of  obtaining  perfection  in 
their  refpedive  arts ;  and  that  thofe  who  afpire  to  the  com- 
mand of  armies,  fhould  be  difpleafed  to  find,  that  an  ac- 
quaintance in  fome  degree  with  other  fciences  is  neceffary  in 
their  profefiion  ?  Shall  the  men  that  exercife  illiberal  arts 
exert  greater  pains,  and  fliew  a  flronger  emulation  to  excel, 
than  thofe  w^ho  are  ambitious  to  obtairj  diflindion  in  the  no- 
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bleft  and  moft  fplendid  of  all  employments  ?  There  is  no 
man  of  fenfe  that  will  avow  fuch  fentiments.  But  enough 
has  been  faid  upon  this  fubjed. 

CHAP.  II. 

A  I  A  H  E  greatefl  part  of  men  form  their  opinion  of  the  fize 
J_  of  a  camp,  or  of  a  city,  only  from  the  circumference. 
When  they  are  told  therefore  that  Megalopolis  contains  in 
circumference  fifty  ftadia,  and  Lacedaemon  no  more  than 
forty-eight,  and  yet  that  this  laft  city  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
former,  they  know  not  how  to  believe  it.  And  if  any  one, 
defigning  to  increafe  the  furprize,  fhould  affirm  that  it  is  poffi- 
bie  that  a  city  or  a  camp,  which  contains  only  forty  ftadia  in 
circumference,  may  be  twice  as  large  as  another  that  contains 
a  hundred  ftadia,  they  are  ftruck  with  the  greateft  aftonifb- 
ment.  The  caufe  of  this  furprize  is,  that  men  forget  thofe 
principles  of  Geometry  which  they  learned  in  their  youth. 
And  I  was  the  rather  inclined  to  take  fome  notice  of  thefe 
matters,  becaufe  not  the  vulgar  alone,  but  fome  even  of  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  ftates,  or  placed 
at  the  head  of  armies,  are  fometimes  aftonifbed,  and  not  able 
to  conceive,  that  Lacedaemon  is  a  much  greater  city  than 
Megalopolis,  though  it  be  lefs  in  its  circumference  :  and  again, 
in  the  fame  manner  likewife  are  perfuaded,  that,  by  only 
viewing,  the  circumference  of  a  camp,  they  can  eafily  deter- 
mine the  number  of  the  troops  which  it  contains.  There  is 
alfo  another  error  in  judging  of  cities,  not  unlike  to  that 
which  has  been  mentioned.  Many  men  imagine,  that  an 
unequal  and  hilly  ground  will  contain  more  houfcs,  than  a 
ground  that  is  flat  and  level.  This  however  is  not  the  truth. 
•  For  the  houfes,  being  raifed  in  a  perpendicular  line,  form  right 
angles,  not  with  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  but  with  the  flat 
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furface  which  hes  below,  and  upon  which  the  hills  themfelves 
alfo  {land.  This  alfo  may  be  learned  from  the  very  firft 
elements  of  fcience.  Suppofe  a  number  of  houfes  to  be  fo 
built  upon  the  lides  of  a  hill,  as  to  rife  to  an  equal  height ; 
it  is  manifefl:  that  the  roofs  of  all  of  them  together  will  form 
a  furface  exadly  parallel  and  equal  to  the  furface  of  the  ground 
which  lies  under  the  foundations  of  the  houfes  and  the  hill. 
Let  this  then  ferve  as  a  leflbn  to  thofe  perfons,  who,  though 
they  are  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  conceive  how  thefe  things  can 
be,  are  defirous  of  commanding  armies,  and  of  prefiding  in 
the  government  of  ftates. 
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Agrigentum  in  Sicily  defcribed. 


AGRIGENTUM  excells  almoft  all  other  cities,  not 
only  in  the  advantages  that  have  been  mentioned,  but 
in  ftrength  likewife,  and  efpecially  in  ornament  and  beauty. 
Situated  at  the  diftance  of  only  eighteen  ftadia  from  the  fea,  it 
pofTefTes  ai]  the  conveniences  which  the  fea  procures.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  city  is  rendered  uncommonly  ftrong  both 
by  nature  and  art.  For  the  walls  are  built  upon  a  rock, 
which  partly  by  nature,  and  partly  from  the  labour  of  art, 
is  very  fteep  and  broken.  It  is  furrounded  alfo  by  rivers  on 
difFerent  fides.  On  the  fide  towards  the  fouth,  by  a  river 
of  the  fame  name  as  the  city  :  and  on  the  weft  and  fouth- weft, 
by  that  which  is  called  the  Hypfas.  The  citadel,  which  ftands 
upon  a  hill  on  the  north-eaft  ftde,  is  fecured  all  round  the 
outftde  by  a  deep  and  inacceftible  valley ;  and  has  one  way 
only  by  which  it  may  be  entered  from  the  city.  On  the  fum- 
mit  of  the  hill  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva  ;  and  another 
to  Jupiter  Atabyrius,  as  at  Rhodes.  Tor  as  the  Agrigentines 
were  a  colony  from  Rhodes,  they  gave  to  this  deity,  not  im- 
properly, the  fame  appellation  by  which  he  was  diftinguifhed 
in  the  ifland  from  which  they  came.  The  city  alfo  itfelf, 
which  is  indeed  in  all  refpecbs  magnificent,  is  adorned  with 
porticoes  and  with  temples.  Among  thefe,  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius,  though  not  finifhed  indeed  with  fo  great 
iplendour,  is  eq,ual  in  fize  and  in  defign  to  any  of  the  temples 
of  Greece. 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH. 

Hoe  difcourfe  of  Chlceneas^  embajfadotir  from  the  ^tolians  to 
the  Lacedce7nonia?is ;  in  which  ha  inveighs  againft  the  con- 
duSi  of  the  kings  of  Macedon.  He  is  anfwered  by  Lycifcus, 
embaffadour  f?^o?n  the  y4carna?iians :  who  defends  the 
Maced'j7iia7is^  and  warns  the  affembly  of  the  fatal  co?fequen- 
ces  of  bringing  the  Rojnans  into  Greece. 


C    H    A    P  I. 

*  *  *  cc  '^^T  O  Wj  that  the  kings  of  Macedon  have  from 
the  firfl:  been  enemies  to  the  hberties  of 
Greece,  there  is  no  man,  O  Lacedemonians,  that  will  have 
the  boldnsfs  to  deny.  Let  me  enter  however  into  the  proof 
of  this  fa6l.  Among  the  various  colonics  of  Greeks,  that  mi- 
grated from  Athens  and  from  Chalcis,  that  of  Olynthus  was 
the  firft,  both  in  conlideration  and  in  power.  Philip,  having 
fubdued  this  city,  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  fold  ;  and, 
by  the  terror  of  that  example,  not  only  obtained  poflcfUon 
of  all  the  other  cities  of  Thrace,  but  forced  Thcfialy  alfo  to 
receive  his  yoke.  Some  time  afterwards,  when  he  had  de- 
feated the  Athenians  in  battle,  he  difplayed  indeed  great 
generofity  after  his  victory  :  not  from  any  defire  of  Hiewing 
kindnefs  to  the  vanquiilied  ;  for  that  was  far  Irom  his  inten- 
tion ;  but  that  others  might  be  induced  by  fuch  an  inftance 
of  his  clemency  to  f  jbmit  themfelves  voluntarily  to  his  com- 
mands. At  that  time  however,  the  power  of  your  Republick 
was  fo  great,  that  it  feemed  probable  that  at  fome  con- 
venient feafon  you  would  not  fail  to  place  yourfclves  at  the 
head  of  all  the  dates  of  Greece.    He  feized  every  occafion 
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therefore  of  declaring  war  agaiiift  you.  He  invaded  your 
country  with  his  armies :  he  wafted  your  lands,  and  deftroy- 
ed  your  houfes :  and  at  laft,  having  torn  both  cities  and  whole 
provinces  from  your  dominion,  he  beftovved  one  part  of  the 
ipoil  upon  the  Argians ;  gave  another  to  the  Tegeans  and  the 
Megalopolitans ;  and  another  to  the  Mefienians ;  and  fhewed 
a  Vv'illingnefs  to  gratify  all  mankind,  if  he  could  only  do  it 
with  your  lofs.  From  him  Alexander  received  the  fove- 
reignty.  This  prince  again,  being  perfuaded,  that,  as  long 
as  Thebes  remained,  fome  little  ray  of  hope  would  be  ftill 
left  to  Greece,  deftroyed  that  city  in  the  manner  which  is 
known  to  all.  There  is  no  need  that  I  fhould  enter  into  a 
particular  detail  of  the  conduct  which  his  fuccefibrs  have  held 
with  refpecl  to  Greece.  For  no  man  is  fo  little  verfed  in  the 
tranfadions  of  his  country,  as  not  to  have  heard,  that  when 
Antipater  had  gained  a  complete  vidlory  in  the  Lamian  war, 
he  treated  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Greeks, 
with  the  greateft  infult  and  indignity.  For  to  fuch  excefs  did 
he  carry  his  oppreftion  and  injuftice,  that  he  appointed  per- 
fons  to  hunt  out  the  exiles ;  and  to  deftroy  in  every  city  all 
thofe  that  had  oppofed  his  party,  or  were  upon  any  account 
obnoxious  to  the  houfe  of  Macedon.  And  thus  many  of  thofe 
unhappy  men,  taken  away  by  violence  from  the  temples, 
and  torn  even  from  the  altars,  loft  their  lives  in  torture : 
while  -Others  were  compelled  to  fly,  and  found  no  faiety  for 
themfelves  in  any  part  of  Greece.  iEtolia  alone  aftbrded 
to  fome  of  them  a  place  of  refuge.  The  adions  of  Caf- 
fander  and  Demetrius,  and  thole  of  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
are  ftill  recent  in  the  memory  of  all.  Under  thefe  princes, 
garrifons  were  eftabliftied,  and  tyrants  fupported  in  every 
place.  Not  a  Angle  city  was  exempted  from  the  name 
of  fervitude.  But  kt  me  now  pafs  on  to.  that  laft  adion 
of  Antigonus  :  which,  while  it  is  viewed  without  fuf- 
picion,  may  lead  fome  of  you  perhaps  to  think,  that  you 
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owe  an  obligation  to  the  Macedonians.  Was  it  then  to  fave 
the  Achasan  ftates,  that  this  prince  took  arms  againfl:  you  in 
the  Social  War  ?  Or  was  it  to  free  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
the  tyranny  of  Cleomenes  ?  By  no  means  furely  :  it  would 
be  too  great  fimplicity  to  fuppofe  it.  But  he  forefaw,  that, 
if  you  ever  fliould  obtain  the  fupreme  command  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  his  own  kingdom  would  be  expofed  to  danger. 
He  had  remarked  alfo  the  great  talents  oi  Cleomenes ;  as 
well  as  the  fuccefs  with  which  fortune  feemcd  to  favour  your 
dcfigns.  It  was  fear  therefore  on  the  one  hand,  and  jea- 
loufy  on  the  other,  that  urged  him  to  enter  Peloponnefus 
with  an  army  :  not  to  fuccour  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try  ;  but  to  deftroy  your  expectations,  and  to  humble  your 
growing  power.  If  the  Macedonians  therefore,  when  they 
were  mafters  of  your  city,  did"  not  fuffer  it  to  be  pillaged  ; 
yet  you  ought  not  fo  much  to  love  them  on  account  of  that 
kindnefs,  as  you  ought  to  hate,  and  to  confider  them  as 
your  enemies,  becaufe  they  have  been  upon  many  occafions 
the  only  obftacle  that  prevented  you  from  obtaining  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Greece.  With  refpedl  to  the  profligacy  of  the 
prefent  Philip,  this  alfo  is  too  notorious  to  need  any  long 
difculFion.  The  ravages  which  he  committed  in  the  temple 
of  Thermum  are  a  fufficient  proof  of  his  impiety  towards 
the  Gods :  and  his  perfidious  treatment  of  the  Meilenians 
his  allies,  an  example  no  lefs  evident  of  the  cruelty  of  his 
difpofition  with  refpech  to  men.  Now  the  ^tolians  alone, 
of  all  the  Greeks,  had  the  courage  openly  to  defy  Antipa- 
ter  ;  and  afford  a  refuge  to  thofe  who  had  been  rendered 
miferable  by  his  injuftice.  The  ^tolians  alone  oppofed  the 
invaflon  of  Brennus  and  the  barbarous  Gauls.  And  laflly, 
they  alone,  of  all  whom  you  invited,  were  v/iliing  to  alTift 
you  with  their  arm.s,  in  recovering  again  that  fupreme  do- 
minion which  your  anceftors  had  held  over  the  reft  of  Greece^ 
But  enough  has  been  fiid  upon  this  fubje<5l.    With  regard 
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to  the  prefent  deliberation,  your  votes  indeed  and  your  de- 
crees muft  import  a  declaration  of  war.  And  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  probable,  that  a  war  will  be  the  confequencc.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  Rippofed,  that  the  Achasans,  weakened  as  they 
are  by  former  lolFes,  will  attempt  to  invade  your  territory  ; 
but  rather,  that  they  will  efteem  it  as  a  favour  from  the 
Gods,  if,  when  they  find  themfelves  furrounded  on  every 
fide  by  the  Eleans  and  MePfenians  our  allies,  as  v/ell  as  by 
our  armies,  they  may  be  able  to  preferve  their  own.  I  am 
perfuaded  likewife  that  the  ardour  of  Philip  will  be  at  lall 
abated  ;  when  the  ^tolians  fhall  attack  him  upon  land,  and 
the  Romans  and  king  Attains  upon  the  fea.  It  is  eafy  in- 
deed to  conjedlure  what  will  happen,  from  that  which  has 
already  been  experienced.  For  if  this  prince,  when  the 
jEtolians  only  were  his  enemies,  was  never  able  to  fubdue 
them  ;  how  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  he  can  maintain  a  war, 
in  which  fo  many  different  powers  are  combined  againft 
him  ? 

Thus  then  have  I  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that,  even  if  you 
had  not  been  bound  by  any  treaty,  and  the  matter  had  been 
flill  intire,  you  ought  rather  to  join  your  arms  with  the  ^to- 
lians,  than  with  the  iVTacedonians.  But  iince  in  fa6t  you 
already  are  engaged,  and  have  determined  on  the  part  that 
you  would  take,  what  room  is  there  left  for  any  more  de- 
bate ?  If  indeed  the  treaty  which  now  fubfifts  between  you 
and  us  had  been  earlier  than  the  kindnefs  that  was  fhewn 
towards  you  by  Antigonus  ;  there  might  then  perhaps  have 
been  fome  pretence  to  doubt,  whether,  in  favour  of  more 
recent  benefits,  you  ought  not  to  overlook  in  fome  degree 
your  former  obligations.  But  if,  after  you  had  received  this 
fo  much  boafled  liberty  and  fafety,  thefe  benefits  with  which 
you  are  continually  reproached,  you  afiembled  your  council 
to  deliberate,  whether  you  fhould  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  .^Itolians  or  the  Macedonians  j  if,  after  frequent  con- 
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fultation,  you  gave  the  prefereiice  to  the  former;  if  you 
confirmed  your  alliance  with  them  by  exchanging  mutual 
pledges  of  fidelity  ;  and  even  ailifted  them  with  your  forces 
in  their  late  war  againft  the  Macedonians  ;  what  reafonable 
doubt  can  now  remain  ?  By  thefe  tranfadions,  your  obliga- 
tions  to  Antigonus  and  to  Philip  all  were  cancelled.  It 
fhould  therelore  now  be  Hiewn,  that,  fince  that  period,  you 
either  have  received  fome  injury  from  the  iEtolians,  or  fomc 
new  favour  from  the  Macedonians.  But  fince  neither  of 
thefe  can  be  pretended,  what  folly  is  it  to  fuppofe,  that,  in 
violation  of  oaths  and  treaties,  the  very  ftrongeft  bands  that 
unite  mankind,  you  will  now  become  confederates  with  a 
people,  whofe  alliance  you  before  rejedled  with  juftice,  even 
when  you  might  have  embraced  it  without  reproach." 

Here  Chla^neas  ended  his  harangue,  which  feemednot  eafy 
to  be  refuted.  Lycifcus,  the  embafladour  of  the  Acarna- 
nians,  then  came  forwards  in  the  aflembly.  For  fome  time 
he  paufed  ;  obferving  that  the  people  were  difcourfing  to- 
gether on  what  they  had  heard.  But  as  foon  as  they  were 
filent,  he  began  in  the  following  manner. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

"  T  AM  fent  to  you,  Lacedjemonians,  by  the  flates  of 
JL  Acarnania,  on  the  part  of  that  Republick.  But  as 
we  have  been  almofl:  always  joined  together  with  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  fame  common  hopes,  we  conhder  this  em- 
balTy  alio  as  common  both  to  them  and  to  ourfelves.  For 
as,  in  the  time  of  war,  the  fuperior  ftrength  and  greatnefs 
of  the  Macedonian  power  has  made  our  ftate  to  be  depend- 
ent on  the  prowefs  of  their  arms  ;  fo,  in  the  bufinefs  of  ne- 
gotiation likewife,  the  interefts  of  the  Acarnanians  are  by 
confequence  included  in  the  Macedonian  rio;hts.    Yo  will 
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not  therefore  think  it  ftrange,  if  a  great  part  of  my  dif- 
courfe  fhould  be  employed  on  Philip  and  the  Macedo- 
nians. 

Chlaeneas  then,  in  the  conckiiion  of  his  harangue,  very 
fhortly  ftated  the  nature  of  your  prefent  obhgations.  if, 
faid  he,  fincc  the  time  when  you  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
JEtoYmnsy  you  had  either  fuffered  any  injury  or  infult  from 
that  people,  or  received  any  new  kindnefs  from  the  Mace- 
donians, this  matter  would  then  perhaps  have  remained  intire 
for  your  deliberation.  But  as  nothing  of  that  kind  has  hap- 
pened, it  is  the  very  height  ot  folly  in  us  to  bdieve,  that,  by 
alledging  only  thofe  old  benefics  which  you  had  before 
experienced  from  Antigonus,  we  can  prevail  upon  you  to 
violate  oaths  and  treaties.  For  my  part  indeed,  I  am  ready 
to  confefs,  that,  if  nothing  new  had  happened,  and  if  the 
affairs  of  Greece  had  remained  ftill  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  flood  when  you  concluded  your  alliance  with  the  JEto- 
lians,  there  would  be  great  v/eaknefs  in  the  attempt ;  and  all 
that  I  am  prepared  to  fay  would  be  impertinent  and  vain. 
But  if  things  are  now  in  a  different  ftate,  as  I  fliall  fliew  in 
the  progrefs  of  this  difcourfe,  you  will  then,  I  doubt  not,  be 
convinced,  that  I  am  able  to  point  out  to  you  your  true  in- 
tereft,  and  that  Chlaeneas  is  unacquainted  with  it.  For  the  fole 
delign  and  purpofe  of  this  embaffy,  is  to  demon ftratc  to  you, 
if  it  be  polTible,  from  a  view  of  the  dangers  with  which  Greece 
is  threatened,  that  the  part  moH  fuitable  and  advantageous, 
the  part  muft  honourable  and  moft  worthy  for  you  to  take, 
is  to  join  yourfclves  now  v/ith.  us  in  the  fame  common  hopes : 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  obtained,  at  leau  to  remain  quiet  during 
thefe  difputes.  But  lince  thofe  who  oppofe  us  have  dared  to 
load  the  houfe  of  Macedon  with  various  accufitions  from  the 
earlieft  time  ;  I  mufi:  alfo  firft  look  backwards,  and  endeavour 
to  remove  the  falfe  perfuafion  of  thole  perf':ns,  who  may 
have  yielded  an  implicit  credit  to  all  that  they  have  heard. 
2      •  It 
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It  was  aflerted  then  by  Chlsneas,  that  Philip  the  fon  of 
Amyntas,  having  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  Olynthiis,  took 
occafion  from  that  fuccefs  to  reduce  all  Theflaly  beneath  his 
yoke  But  I  on  the  contrary  affirm,  that  not  the  people  of 
Theflkly  alone,  but  all  the  reft  of  the  Greeks  were  indebted 
to  PhiHp  for  th.cir  fafety.  For  when  Onomarchus  and  Phi- 
lomclus  had  taken  Delphi,  and  feized  with  facrilegious  vio- 
lence all  the  treafures  of  the  God ;  who  does  not  know,  that 
their  power  appeared  fo  formidable,  that  not  a  fingle  ftate 
had  the  courao-e  to  ftand  before  them  :  and  that  it  was  even 
feared,  that  this  impious  outrage  would  be  foon  followed 
alfo  by  the  conqueft  of  all  Greece  ?  At  this  time  it  was, 
that  PhiHp  offered  himfelf  uncalled  ;  deftroyed  the  tyrants ; 
fecured  the  temple  againft  future  inlults ;  and  preferved  the 
Grecian  liberty.  That  this  is  the  truth,  the  fadb  that  fol- 
lowed will  ferve  as  a  teftimony  to  all  pofterity.  For  the 
Greeks,  not  regarding  him  as  the  oppreflbr  of  Theflaly,  as 
Chlasneas  had  the  confidence  to  affirm,  but  as  the  benefador 
of  all  Greece,  conferred  an  honour  upon  him  which  had  no 
example,  and  with  one  voice  declared  him  General  of  their 
armies  both  by  land  and  fea.  But  Philip  alfo  invaded  the 
Lacedcemonian  territory  with  an  army.  Yet  you  all  know, 
that  it  was  not  with  any  purpofe  of  his  own  that  he  took  this 
sneafure.  But  havrng  been  invited,  and  often  called  upon 
by  name,  by  his  allies  and  friends  in  Peloponnefus,  he  at  laft 
confented  to  it  with  reludlance.  And  what  was  his  condudl, 
ChiiEneas,  after  he  arrived  ?  Inftead  of  complying  with  the 
deflres,  inftead  of  gratifying  the  refentments  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates,  by  wafting  the  lands,  and  humbling  the  power 
of  Sparta,  he  forced  his  allies,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  to 
embrace  fuch  meafures  as  the  comnion  intereft  required,  and 
to  fubmit  their  fevd^al  pretenfions  to  a  fair  difcuffion.  Nor 
did  he  even  affume  to  himfelf  the  right  of  judging  in  their 
di/butes :  but  referred  them  all  to  the  decilion  of  the  general 
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ftates  of  Greece.  How  proper  a  fubjecft  is  this  for  cenfure. 
Thus  again,  you  have  loaded  Alexander  with  reproaches, 
becaufe  he  inflic^led  that  punifhment  upon  the  Thebans, 
which  their  ill  conduct  feemed  to  have  deferved  :  but  have 
pafled  over  in  filence,  in  what  manner  he  revenged  the  injuries 
with  which  the  Perfians  had  infulted  Greece :  and  that  he 
delivered  you  all  from  the  greateft  evils,  by  conquering  thofe 
barbarians,  and  by  taking  from  them  the  riches  which  they 
had  employed  to  corrupt  the  Greeks,  and  to  fet  one  ftate  in 
war  againft  another ;  fometimes  the  Athenians  againfl:  the 
anceftors  of  thefe  very  Lacedaemonians,  and  fometimes  again, 
the  Thebans ;  and  in  a  word,  that  he  reduced  all  Afia  beneath 
the  Grecian  yoke?  And  how  is  it  that  you  have  the  con- 
iidence  to  mention  likewife  the  fucceeding  princes ;  who,  as 
conjun6tures  varied,  have  been  the  authors  indeed  of  evil  as 
well  as  of  good  to  different  people.  But,  whatever  refent- 
ment  may  be  allowed  upon  this  account  to  others,  it  never 
can  be  born  that  you,  the  ^Etolians,  fhould  of  all  men  be 
fuffered  to  com.plain :  you,  by  whom  fo  many  have  been  in- 
jured, and  who  never  have  been  the  occafion  of  good  to  any. 
For  who  were  thofe,  that  invited  Antigonus  the  fon  of  Deme- 
trius to  affift  them  in  diffolving  the  confederacy  of  the 
Achaean  flates  ?  Who  entered  into  treaty  with  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  to  fbare  with  him  the  cities  of  Acarnania,  and  to  fell 
the  inhabitants  as  flaves  ?  Was  it  not  you  ?  Who  ever 
.  placed  at  the  head  of  their  armies  fuch  Generals  as  your  na- 
tion has  employed  ?  Men,  who  dared  to  plunder  even  thofe 
facred  temples,  which  have  always  been  efteemed  to  be  moft 
fecure  from  violence.  Such  was  Timsus,  who  pillaged  the 
temple  of  Neptune  at  T^enarum,  and  that  of  Diana  at  Luili. 
Such  were  Pharycus  and  Policritus ;  the  firfl:  of  whom  fpoiled 
the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  the  other  that  of  Neptune 
in  Mantinea.  Such  alfo  were  Lattabus  and  Nicoftratus ; 
who,  with  a  perfidy  equal  to  that  of  Gauls  or  Scythians,  at- 
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tacked  the  Boeotians  in  the  midft  of  peace,  when  they  were 
met  together  in  their  general  aflembly.  Have  the  fucceffors 
of  Alexander  ever  committed  outrages  like  thefe  ?  Being 
confcious  therefore  that  fuch  actions  can  neither  be  defended 
nor  cxcufed,  you  now  pretend  to  boaft,  that  you  withftood 
the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  at  Delphi,  and  were  the  means  of 
preferving  Greece.  But  if  the  Greeks  owe  any  thing  to  the 
jSltolians  on  account  of  that  fingle  fervice,  how  greatly  mufl 
they  be  indebted  to  the  Macedonians,,  who  employ  con- 
tinually their  whole  life  and  ftrength,  in  fecuring  them 
a^ainft  the  efforts  of  barbarous  nations  ?  For  who  does  not 
know,  that  Greece  would  be  expofed  to  perpetual  danger^ 
if  the  zeal  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  the  bulwark  of  their 
empire,  were  not  our  protedlion.  Let  me  mention  only  one 
llgnai  inflance.  When  the  Gauls,  after  they  had  defeated 
Ptolemy  furnamcd  Ceraunus,  had  no  longer  any  caufe  to 
dread  the  Macedonians,,  they  defpifed  all  other  powers,  and 
immediately  led  their  army,  with  Brennus  at  their  head,  into 
the  very  midft  of  Greece.  The  fame  misfortune  mufb  fre^ 
cjuenily  have  happened,  if  the  Macedonians  had  not  in  all 
rimes  been  the  barrier  of  this  country.  Much  more  might 
be  urged  concerning  the  tranfadions  of  thofe  ancient  tinies : 
but  this  that  I  have  faid  may  be  fufficient.  You  obje6l  im- 
piety to  the  fecond  Fhib'p,  becaufe  he  deftroyed  a  fingle  tem- 
ple :  but  make  no  mention  of  the  facriiegious  violence,  which 
yourfelves  had  exercifed  againfl:  the  holy  fhrines  in  Diiun  and 
Dodona,  and  againfl:  the  edifices  of  the  gods.  And  yet  this 
fhould  have  been  firft  recounted.  But  you,  reciting  only 
your  own  fufferings,  and  exaggerating  them  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth,  pafs  over  in  lilence  thofe  much  greater  evils 
which  you  had  before  inflicted  upon  others:  as  well  knowing, 
that,  in  the  judgement  of  mankind,  all  fubfequent  injuries  are 
with  reafon  afcnbcd  to  thofe  who  fet  the  firft  example  of 
outrage  and  injuHice.  With  refped.  to.  the  condudl  of  Anti- 
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gonus,  I  fliall  fo  far  only  mention  it,  that  I  may  not  appear 
to  think  too  lightly  of  what  was  then  tranfadled,  or  to  fet  too 
fmall  a  v^alue  upon  io  great  afervice.  A  greater  indeed  is  fcarcely 
to  be  found  in  hiftory.  It  was  in  a  ord  an  adlion  that  can 
never  be  furpaffed.  For  confider  it,  Lacedasmonians,  as  it 
happened.  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  war  againil:  you. 
He  defeated  your  army  in  a  fet  battle.  Your  city  and  all 
your  territory  were  wholly  in  his  power.  It  might  then  have 
been  expeded,  that  he  would  have  ufed  all  the  rights  of  con- 
queft.  But  To  far  was  he  from  employing  againfl  you  any 
ad:  of  hardfliip  or  oppieffion,  that  on  the  contrary,  befide 
other  benefits,  he  drove  out  your  tyrant,  and  refcored  again 
thofe  laws  and  that  form  of  government,  which  your  ancefiors 
had  eflablifhed.  In  return  for  this  great  kindnefs,  yourfelves 
aifo  pubiickly  proclaimed  him  your  benefadlor  and  your  pre- 
ierver,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  ftates  of  Greece.  What 
then,  O  Lacedaemonians,  fhould  have  been  your  conduct 
after  fuch  an  adlion  ?  Suffer  me,  I  intreat  you,  to  fpeak  my 
fentiments  with  freedom :  not  for  the  fake  of  loading  you 
with  any  unfeafbnable  reproach  ;  but  becaufe  the  prefent  con- 
jundure  obliges  me  to  declare  what  the  common  intereft  re- 
quires. What  is  it  then  that  I  muft  fay  ?  That,  even  in  the 
former  war,  the  Macedonians,  and  not  the  ^^^tolians,  were  the 
people  with  whom  you  fhould  have  joined  your  arms :  and 
that  now  again,  when  you  are  invited,  your  alliance  fhould 
be  made  with  Philip,  and  not  with  the  ^Etolians.  But  this, 
it  will  be  faid,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties. 
Which  then  is  the  greateft  crime  ?  To  pay  no  regard  to  a 
convention  which  you  concluded  privately  with  the -^S^tolians; 
or  to  trangrefs  a  treaty  that  was  ratified  in  the  prefence  of 
all  the  Greeks ;  was  infcribed  upon  a  column ;  and  con- 
fecrated  with  religious  rites  ?  And  how  is  it  that  you 
are  more  afraid  of  flighting  a  people  from  whom  you  have 
received  no  benefit  j   than  of  being  wanting  in  refpedl  to 
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Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  to  whofe  favour  you  are  in- 
debted even  for  the  power  of  holding  this  aflembly  ?  Can 
you  think  it  neceflary  that  you  fhould  fatisfy  your  engage- 
ments with  your  friends ;  and  not  rather  that  you  fhould 
difcharge  your  obligations  to  thofe  who  have  preferved  you  ? 
To  obferve  a  written  treaty  is  certainly  an  adion  riot  fo  pi- 
ous, as  it  is  impious  to  take  arms  againft  thofe  who  have 
faved  you  from  deftrudlion.    Yet  this  is  what  the  ^tolians 
now  follicit  you  to  do.    But  I  fliall  add  no  more  upon  this 
head.    What  I  have  already  urged  may  be  thought  per- 
haps, by  thofe  who  judge  according  to  their  prejudices,  to 
be  too  diftant  from  the  prefent  fubjed:.    I  return  therefore  to 
the  principles  that  were  firft  affumcd ;  and  to  that  which 
themfelves  acknowledge  to  be  the  chief  point  in  this  de- 
bate.   That,  if  the  affairs  of  Greece  remain  ftill  in  the 
fame  condition  in  which  they  flood  when  you  concluded 
your  alliance  with  the  JEto\ia.ns,  you  ought  to  confider  your- 
felves  as  bound  by  thofe  engagements.    But  if  on  the  con- 
trary the  flate  of  things  be  intirely  changed,  you  may  then 
with  juftice  deliberate  freely  on  the  part  which  you  are  now 
prefled  to  take.    I  aik  you  then,  Cleonicus  and  Chlaeneas ; 
who  were  then  your  allies,  when  you  prevailed  on  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  acl  in  conjunction  with  you  ?    Were  they 
not  all  Greeks  ?    And  with  whom  are  you  at  this  timx 
joined  ?  And  into  what  confederacy  do  you  now  invite  this 
people  ?    Is  it  not  into  a  confederacy  with  barbarians  ?  Is 
the  condition  then  of  your  affairs  the  fame  as  before  ?  Is 
it  not  intirely  the  reverfe  ?    At  that  time,  you  contended 
only  for  the  honour  of  obtaining  the  fupreme  command  in 
Greece,  againft  others  of  the  fame  race  and  country  ;  the 
Achaeans,  and  the  Macedonians,  with  Philip  at  their  head. 
But  the  end  and  tendency  of  the  prefent  war  is  to  bring  the 
Greeks  themfelv^es  into  fubjeCtion  to  a  foreign  enemy.  To 
an  enemy,  whom  in  appearance  indeed  you  h_ave  iavited 
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only  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Philip  :  but  whom  in  fad:  you 
have  armed,  without  perceiving  it,  both  againft  yourfelves, 
and  againft  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  For  as  it  is  of- 
ten feen  in  the  time  of  war,  that  thofe  who,  with  a  view  to 
their  prefent  fafety,  admit  too  ftrong  a  garrifon  within  their 
walls,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fecure  themfelves  againft 
their  enemies,  become  fubje6l  to  the  power  of  their  friends  ; 
juft  fo  will  it  happen,  from  the  conduct  which  the  ^to- 
Hans  now  purfue.  For,  while  their  deftgn  is  only  to  weaken 
Philip,  and  to  humble  the  power  of  the  Macedonians,  they 
obferve  not  that  the  cloud,  which  they  are  drawing  hither 
from- the  Weft,  though  at  lirft  perhaps  it  may  only  darken 
Macedon,  will  in  its  progrefs  fhed  the  heavieft  evils  upon  all 
the  Greeks.  It  is  the  dutv  therefore  of  them  all,  to  forefee 
in  time  the  approaching  ftorm  :  and  upon  none  is  this  duty 
more  incumbent,  than  upon  you,  O  Lacedemonians.  For 
what,  do  you  fuppofe,  were  the  fentiments  of  your  anceft- 
ors,  when  they  thruft  into  a  well,  and  threw  earth  upon 
the  head  of  the  meflenger  that  was  fent  to  them  by  Xerxes 
to  demand  earth  and  water  ;  and  then  bade  him  tell  his 
mafter,  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  given  him  earth  and 
water  agreeably  to  his  demand  ?  What  again  was  their  in- 
tention, when  Leonidas  and  all  his  army  expofed  them- 
felves by  their  own  free  choice  to  certain  death  ?  W^as  it  not 
to  declare,  tliat  the  Lacedaemonians  would  ftand  the  fore- 
moft,  in  maintaining  not  only  their  own  liberty,  but  that  alfo 
of  all  the  Greeks  ?  And  fliall  now  the  defccndants  of  n^.eii 
like  thefe  conclude  a  treaty  with  a  barbarous  nation;  and 
join  them  in  making  war  againft  the  Epirots,  the  Acheansj 
the  Acarnanians,  the  Boeotians,  the  Thcftalians  ;  in  a  word, 
againft  almoft  every  people  of  Greece,  except  the  yEtolians  ? 
Let  the  ^^^tolians  themfelves  commit  fuch  bafenefs ;  for  they 
are  accuftcmed  to  think  no  action  difiionourable,  that  can 
fatisfy  their  defire  of  gain.    But  thefe  are  not  the  manners 
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of  the  Lacedaemonians.  And  what  may  it  not  be  expedled 
that  the  ^Etolians  will  attempt,  when  joined  in  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans  :  they,  who,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  llly- 
rians  only,  made  an  attack  upon  Pylus  from  the  fea,  in  con- 
tempt of  treaties ;  and,  by  land,  laid  fiege  to  CUtor,  and 
carried  the  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha  into  flavery  ?  Can  it  be 
doubted,  that,  as  they  before  formed  the  projed  of  fharing 
with  Antigonus  the  cities  of  Acarnania  and  Achaia,  they 
have  now  concluded  a  like  agreement  with  the  Romans  with 
refpedl  to  the  whole  of  Greece  ?  Can  any  one  be  warned  of 
fuch  defigns,  and  not  dread  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  ? 
And  mufl;  we  not  detefl:  that  fenfelefs  profligacy,  which  has 
led  the  i^^tolians  into  this  alliance  ?  They  have  already 
taken  Naxus  and  Oeniads  from  the  Acarnanians.  Not  long 
before,  they  attacked  Anticyra  in  conjundion  with  the  Ro- 
mans. And  when  the  city  was  fubdued,  the  women  and 
the  children  were  carried  away  captives  by  the  Romans,  and 
referved  for  all  that  wretchednefs,  which  thofe  who  fall  into 
the  power  of  a  foreign  enemy  are  condemned  to  fuffer  ; 
while  the  ^tolians  divided  the  houfes  among  themfelves  by 
lot.  Is  this  then  an  alliance  worthy  to  be  approved  ?  Or 
can  the  Lacedaemonians,  above  all  others,  determine  to  em- 
brace it  ?  Thofe  Lacedaemonians,  who,  when  the  Perflans 
invaded  Greece,  refolved  by  a  publick  decree,  that,  as  foon 
as  they  fliould  have  conquered  the  barbarians,  they  would 
devote  a  tenth  part  of  the  Thebans  vidlims  to  the  Gods,  be- 
caufe  this  people  alone,  though  compelled  by  neceflity  to 
remain  quiet,  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war.  Conflder 
therefore,  I  in  treat  you,  what  your  own  honour,  and  your 
own  dignity  require.  Let  the  remembrance  of  your  ancef- 
tors,  your  apprehenlion  of  the  power  of  the  Romans,  your 
jealoufy  of  the  pernicious  conduct  of  the  ^tolians,  and, 
above  the  reft,  your  fenfe  of  the  great  kindnefs  that  was 
fliewn  towards  you  by  Antigonus,  prevail  with  you  ftill  to 
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be  the  friends  of  virtuous  adlions.  In  a  word,  rejecfl  all  al- 
liance with  the  iEtolians,  and  join  yourfelves  to  the  Achasans 
and  the  Macedonians.  Or,  if  thofe  who  poffefs  the  greateft 
power  among  you  fhould  obfl:ru6l  that  meafure,  refolve  to- 
remain  quiet  in  this  conjuncture,  and  make  not  yourfelves 
confederates  in  the  unjuft  deligns  of  the  ^tolians." 
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EXTRACT  the  SEVENTH. 

l^he  ftege  of  Echinus  hy  Philip, 

PHILIP,  having  refolved  to  make  his  approaches  againfl 
Echinus  in  the  part  of  the  two  towers,  ordered  a  tor- 
toife  and  a  battering-ram  to  be  raifed  before  each  of  them, 
and  a  gallery  to  be  conduiled  from  one  ram  to  the  other, 
oppofite  to  the  fpace  that  was  between  the  towers,  and  pa- 
rallel to  the  wall.  The  work,  being  completed  according  to 
this  defign,  was  in  its  form  and  afpec^l  not  unlike  to  the  city. 
For  as  the  buildings  upon  the  tortoifes,  from  the  ftruclure 
of  the  hurdles  of  which  they  were  compofed,  had  the  figure 
and  appearance  of  towers ;  fo  the  gallery  that  was  between, 
being  formed  into  battlements  at  the  top,  bore  no  lefs  refem- 
blance  to  a  wall.  In  the  loweft  part  of  thefe  towers  were 
placed  fome  pioneers,  who  filled  up  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  with  earth,  that  the  rollers  might  move  freely.  Here 
alfo  the  motions  of  the  rams  were  regulated.  Upon  the 
fecond  ftage,  together  with  fome  catapults,  there  were  vef- 
fels  filled  with  water  ;  and  other  preparations  for  fecuring 
the  building  againft  fire.  Upon  the  third,  which  was  equal 
in  height  to  the  towers  of  the  city,  flood  a  body  of  foldiers, 
ready  to  engage  with  thofe  that  fhould  attempt  to  obftru^t 
the  motions  of  the  rams.  From  the  gallery  that  was  be- 
tween the  towers  two  trenches  were  opened,  and  carried  for- 
wards to  the  Vv^all  of  the  city  :  and  in  thefe  there  were  three 
batteries  of  baliflae  ;  one  of  which  threw  fiones  of  the 
weight  of  a  talent,  and  the  other  two,  flones  of  thirty 
pounds.  From  the  camp  to  the  towers  on  either  fide  was  a 
covered  pafiage  \  that  the  foldiers  might  pafs  from  the  army 
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to  the  works,  or  return  back  again  from  the  works  to  the 
camp,  without  being  expofed  to  the  darts  of  the  befieged. 
Thefe  works  were  all  completed  in  very  few  days  ;  becaufe 
the  country  afforded  all  things  that  were  neceffary  for  the 
purpofe  in  the  greateft  plenty.  For  Echinus  is  fituated  upon 
the  Malian  gulph,  oppofite  to  Thronium,  and  looks  towards 
the  fouth.  The  foil  alfo  around  it  is  extremely  fertile.  PhiHp 
therefore  was  readily  fup plied  with  all  things  that  were  requi- 
iite  for  fuch  an  undertaking.  And  when  he  had  completed 
his  works  in  the  manner  that  has  been  now  defcribed,  he 
began  without  delay  to  attack  the  city. 
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EXTRACT  the  EIGHTH. 

The  foi^nes  a7id  cotirfe  of  the  Euphrates, 

THE  river  Euphrates  has  its  fources  in  Armenia;  and, 
flowing  from  thence  through  Syria  and  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  paffes  on  to  Babylon.  It  is  thought  that 
it  difcharges  itfelf  at  lafl:  into  the  Red  fea.  But  this  is  not 
the  truth.  For  it  fpends  itfelf  in  channels  which  are  cut 
through  the  country,  and  is  exhaufted  before  it  can  reach  the 
fea.  This  river  is  different  in  two  refpeds  from  almofl:  all 
other  rivers.  The  ftreams  of  other  rivers  are  ufually  increa- 
fed,  in  proportion  as  they  flow  through  a  larger  trad:  of  coun- 
try. Their  waters  alfo  are  fullefl:  in  the  winter,  and  lovvefl: 
in  the  height  of  fummer.  But  the  Euphrates  on  the  contrary 
is  fullefl:  at  the  time  of  the  riflng  of  the  dog-ftar  ;  is  no  where 
fo  large  as  in  Syria ;  and  in  its  farther  progrefs  is  continually 
f  :'  diminilhed.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  increafe 
j  of  its  waters  is  not  made  by  the  winter  rains,  but  by  the: 
)  i  melting  of  the  fnows  in  fummer.  And  the  flream  as  it  ad- 
vances, is  diminiflied,  by  being  turned  aflde,  and  divided  into- 
other  ftreams,  for  the  purpofe  of  watering  tlie  country. 
From  hence  alfo  it  happens,  that  the  tranfportation  of  armies 
down  the  Euphrates  is  in  thofe  parts  extremely  tedious ;  the 
yeffels  being  fo  deeply  loaded,  and  the  river  fo  low,  tliat  the 
force  of  the  ftream  afl'ords  but  little  affiflance  in  the 
•  navigation. 
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EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 

The  advantages  of  Tarentufn  with  refpeSi  to  commerce, 

A 

LONG  that  whole  fide  of  Italy,  which  looks  to- 
wards the  fea  of  Sicily  and  the  coafts  of  Greece,  though 
the  extent  of  it,  from  the  ftraits  of  Rhegium  to  Taren- 
tum,  be  more  than  two  thoufand  ftadia,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  fingle  harbour,  except  that  of  the  laft  mentioned 
city.  But  the  country  itfelf  is  inhabited  by  a  very  numerous 
people  ;  compofed  partly  of  barbarians,  and  partly  of  fome 
of  the  mofl:  conliderable  colonies  from  Greece.  Among  the 
former  are  the  Brutians,  the  Lucanians,  a  part  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  Calabrians,  and  many  other  nations.  The  Gre-  , 
cian  cities  are  Rhegium,  Caulonia,  Locri,  Croton,  Meta- 
pontum,   and  Thurium.    The  merchants  therefore  that 
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come  from  Greece,  to  trade  with  any  of  the  people  who  are 
litiiated  along  this  coaft,  are  obliged  to  bring  their  veflels 
into  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  and  to  make  all  their  ex- 
change and  traffick  in  that  city.    It  may  be  judged  what 
great  advantages  muft  arife  from  fuch  a  fituation,  if  we  con- 
fider  only  the  flourifhing  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Croton.    For  this  people,  with  the  convenience  only  of  fome 
places  which  afford  an  anchorage  in  the  fummer,  and  which 
cannot  be  compared  in  any  refpedl  with  the  harbour  of  Ta- 
rentum, though  they  are  vifited  but  by  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber of  fhips,  have  drawn  to  themfelves  great  wealth.  The 
advantages  alfo  of  its  fituation,  with  refped:  to  the  ports  of 
the  Adriatic  fea,  are  flill  very  confiderable  ;  though  not  fo 
great  as  in  former  times.    For  before  Brundufium  was  built,- 
all  the  veflels  that  came  from  the  oppoflte  coafl:,  which  lies 
between  Sipontum  and  the  lapygian  promontory,  towards 
this  part  of  Italy,  direded  their  courfe  always  to  Tarentum, 
and  ufed  that  city  as  the  market  for  vending  all  their  mer- 
chandile.    Fabius  therefore,  confidering  this  paffage  as  an 
objedl  of  great  importance,  negledled  every  other  care,  and 
employed  all  hrs  thoughts  to  guard  it» 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

T^he  charaSier  of  Puhlius  Scipio  illujl rated  by  fo77ie  of  the 
earliejl  aEiions  of  his  life.  His  expedition  into  Spain. 
He  renders  hi^nfelf  mafter  of  New  Carthage,  htfjances 
of  his  humanity^  moderation^  and  continence, 

G    H    A    V.  L 

AS  I  am  now  going  to  relate  the  things  that  were  per- 
formed  by  PubHus  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  to  give  alfo 
a  {liort  and  general  account  of  all  the  other  adions  of  his 
life,  it  will  firft,  I  think,  be  necefl'ary  to  lead  the  reader  into 
fome  acquaintance  with  the  charader  and  the  natural  difpo- 
fition  of  this  commander.  For  as  he  has  furpaffed  almoft 
all  that  lived  before  him  in  the  celebrity  of  his  name,,  there 
are  fcarcely  any  that  have  not  a  defire  to  know,  what  man- 
ner of  man  he  was  ;  and  by  what  abilities,  natural  or  ac~ 
quired,  he  accomplifhed  fo  many,  and  fuch  great  exploits. 
But  they  are  forced  either  to  remain  in  ignorance,  or  to 
form  at  leaft  a  very  falfe  opinion  concerning  him,  becaufe 
the  writers  of  his  lile  have  themfelves  wandered  widely  from 
the  truth.  That  this  cenfure  is  not  ill  grounded,  will  be 
manifeft  to  every  one,  who  is  able  to  condder  with  a  juft 
attention  the  account  which  I  fhall  give  even  of  the  g.reateft 
and  the  moft  aftonifhing  of  all  his  adions. 

Thefe  writers  then  have  all  of  them  concurred  in  repre- 
fcnting  Scipio  to  us,  as  one  of  thofe  favourites  of  fortune, 
who  by  a  kind  of  fpontaneous  hazard,  and  in  feeming  op- 
polition  to  the  rules  of  reafon,  condudl  all  their  undertakings 
to  the  delired  end.    They  think, .  that  men  of  this  fort  have-: 
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fomcthing  in  them  more  admirable  and  more  divine,  than 
thofc  who  follow  the  guidance  of  reafon  in  every  aftion. 
They  confider  not,  that  one  of  the  things  here  mentioned  is 
barely  to  be  fortunate  ;  and  that  the  other  is  worthy  of  praife: 
that  the  firft  is  common  even  to  tlie  moft  vulgar  of  man- 
kind ;  while  the  latter  is  the  portion  of  thofe  alone  who  ex- 
cell  in  fenfe  and  underftanding  :  and  that  thefe  lafi:  are  to  be 
regarded  as  approaching  neareft  to  divine,  and  as  the  higheft 
in  favour  with  the  Gods. 

To  me  it  feems,  that  there  is  a  great  refemblance,  both  in 
character  and  in  conduct,  between  Scipio  and  Lycurgus,  the 
Ifgiflator  of  the  Lacedccmonians.  For  it  muft  not  be  imagi- 
ned, either  that  Lycurgus,  by  fuperfiitioufly  confulting  upon 
all  occafions  the  Pythian  prieflefs,  was  taught  to  frame  the 
Spartan  government ;  or  that  Scipio  was  direcled  by  dreams 
and  omens  to  thofe  great  actions,  which  fo  much  enlarged  the 
empire  of  his  country.  But  becaufe  they  both  were  fenlible, 
that  the  greatefi:  part  of  men  are  not  eafily  engaged  in  new 
and  unufual  defigns,  and  fear  to  expofe  themfelves  to  mani- 
feif  danger,  unlefs  they  have  fome  reafon  to  expect  that  they 
fhall  be  afTifted  by  the  Gods ;  the  lirft,  by  joining  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prieflefs  to  all  that  he  propofed,  rendered  his  own 
defigns  more  worthy  of  credit,  and  more  eafy  to  be  received  ; 
and  the  other,  by  cherifhing  an  opinion  in  the  multitude, 
that  he  was  fupported  in  all  his  undertakings  by  a  fuper- 
natural  aid,  infpired  thofe  that  were  under  his  commariJ 
with  greater  confidence,  and  made  them  more  eager  to  en- 
gage even  in  the  moft  difficult  attempts. 

That  this  great  commander  was  conducted  in  every  action 
by  found  fenfe  and  prudence,  and  that  his  undertakings  al- 
ways were  attended  with  fuccefs,  becaufe  in  reafon  they  de- 
ferved  it,  will  fufficiently  appear  from  the  fa6ts  that  will  be 
I  liereafter  mentioned.  The  generolity  and  magnanimit}', 
that  were  fo  confpicuous  in  his  character,  are  indeed  acknow- 
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fedged  by  all.  But  the  readinefs  of  his  conception,  the  fobriety 
of  his  judgement,  and  the  extreme  attention  with  which  his 
iinderftanding  was  direc^ted  to  the  objecl  which  it  had  in  view, 
have  remained  ftill  unknown  ;  or  been  known  to  thofe  alone, 
who  lived  in  friend fhip  with  him,  and  had  the  opportunity 
of  beholding  him  in  the  neareft  light.  Among  thofe  was 
Caius  Lslius :  who  was  a  witnefs  to  all  his  words  and  actions 
from  his  childhood  to  his  death.  And  he  it  was,  who  firfl:^ 
raifed  in  me  that  opinion  of  this  General  which  I  now  hava 
mentioned.  For  all  that  he  related  to  me  concerning  him 
was  extremely  probable,  and  perfedly  confiftent  with  the-" 
adlions  which  he  performed. 

The  iirft  thing,  as  he  informed  me,  which  diftinguillied 
Scipio,  was  his  behaviour  at  the  time  of  the  engagement 
between  Annibal  and  his  father  with  the  cavalry  near  the 
river  Po^    He  was  then  but  feventeen  years  old :  and,  be- 
caufe  thi-s  was  his  firft  campaign,  he  was  attended  by  a.  troop 
of  feledl  horfemen  as  a  guard.    In  the  battle,  perceiving  that 
his  father  with  only  two  or  three  of  the  cavalry  was  inclofed 
by  a  large  body  ot  the  enemy,  and  was  already  dangeroufly 
w^ounded,  he  at  firfl:  exhorted  his  little  troop  to  go  to  his 
afTiflance.    And  wh^n  thefe  for  fome  time  hefitated,  becaufe 
the  numbers  that  had  furrounded  the  Conful  were  fo  great, 
himfelf  with  the  mofi:  defperate  fury  drove  his  horfe  into  the 
middle  of  the  combatants.    His  attendants  alfo  being  then 
forced  to  join  him  in  the  charge,  the  whole  body  of  the  ene- 
my was  parted  by  the  fhock  :  and  the  Conful,  being  thus  un- ' 
expecledly  refcued  from  deftrudion,  was  the  firft  to  proclaim 
aloud,  that  he  owed  his  prefervation  to  his  fon.    As  by  this 
action  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  whofe  courage  was 
not  to  be  doubted ;  fo,  in  the  fubfequent  parts  of  his  life, 
whenever  his  country  repofed  all  her  hopes  upon  him,  he  was 
ready  to  throw  himfelf  without  referve  into  every  kind  of  dan- 
ger.   This  furely  is  not  the  condud  of  a  man  who  trufts 
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liimfelf  to  fortune ;  but  of  a  commander  who  is  guided  by 
found  fenfe  and  prudence. 

Some  time  after  this  adion,  his  elder  brother  Lucius  was 
a  candidate  for  the  i5^dilefhip ;  which  is  one  of  the  moft 
honourable  digjnities  amono;  the  Romans.  The  cuftom  was. 
to  eled:  two  Patricians  into  this  office :  and  at  this  time 
there  were  many  candidates.  At  firfl:  Scipio  had  not  the 
confidence  to  ofTer  himfelf  a  candidate  for  this  magiftracy  in 
conjundlion  v/ith  his  brother.  But  as  the  time  of  the  election 
came  near,  perceiving  that  the  people  were  not  difpofed  to 
flivour  the  interefls  of  his  brother,  but  that  himfelf  ftood  very 
liigh  in  their  efleem,  he  judged  that  the  only  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  .^dilcihip  for  liis  brother  would  be  that  both  of  them 
fhould  fue  for  it  together.  He  employed  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing method.  As  his  father  was  at  this  time  gone  to  take 
the  command  in  Spain,  the  confent  of  his  mother  alone  was 
necefTary  to  be  gained.  Obferving  then,  that  fhe  was  bufied 
every  day  in  vifiting  the  temples,  and  in  olTering  facrifices  to 
the  gods  in  favour  of  his  brother;  and  that  her  mind  was 
filled  with  anxious  expectation  concerning  the  event;  he  told 
her,  that  he  had  dreamed  the  fame  dream  twice.  That  it 
had  feemed  to  him,  that  he  was  chofen  i£dile  with  his  bro- 
ther :  and  that,  as  they  returned  home  from  the  Forum  to- 
gether, fhe  had  met  them  at  the  door,  and  had  embraced  and 
killed  them.  The  female  heart  was  touched  in  a  moment  by 
this  ftory.  Oh,  liie  exclaimed,  that  I  might  but  fee  that  day. 
Do  you  confent  then,  mother,  continued  he,  that  we  make 
the  trial  ?  And  when  fhe  replied,  that  fhe  confented  ;  not 
fufpedring,  as  he  was  then  extremely  young,  that  he  would 
have  the  boldnefs  to  attempt  it  ;  but  believing  only  that  he 
fpoke  in  jefl:  ;  he  ordered  a  white  gown  to  be  prepared,  fuch 
as  the  candidates  for  offices  are  accuflomed  to  wear.  His 
mother  refleded  no  more  on  what  had  paffed.  But  Scipio, 
in  the  morning  while  flie  was  afleep,  for  the  firft  time  put 
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on  the  gown,  and  went  into  the  Forum.  The  people, 
ftruck  with  the  imexpeded  Tight,  and  who  before  had  enter- 
tained ftrong  prejudices  in  his  favour,  received  hini  with 
acclamations  and  applaufe.  He  advanced  to  the  place  in 
which  the  candidates  were  ranged ;  and,  ftanding  on  the  fide 
of  his  brother,  obtained  not  only  his  ov/n  eledion,  but  that 
of  his  brother  alfo  in  confideration  of  himfelf.  They  then 
returned  home  too-ether  ^diles.  The  news  being  carried  to 
the  mother,  fhe  ran  full  of  joy,  and  meeting  them  at  the 
door,  kiffed  both  her  fons  with  tranfport. 

From  this  accident,  an  opinion  prevailed  among  all  who 
heard  the  ftory  of  thefe  dreams,  that  Scipio,  not  only  when 
he  was  alleep,  but  in  his  waking  moments  alfo,  and  in  the 
time  of  day,  held  familiar  converfe  with  the  gods.  It  was 
no  dream  however,  that  gave  him  any  alFiftance  in  this  bufi- 
nefs.  But  being  by  nature  generous,  magnificent,  and  cour- 
teous in  his  addrefs,  he  had  before  conciliated  the  favour  of 
the  multitude.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  alfo  the  {kill  to 
choofe  his  proper  time,  both  with  the  people  and  his  mother. 
By  thefe  means  it  was,  that  he  not  only  obtained  his  pur- 
pofe ;  but  was  judged  to  have  aded  under  the  impulfe  of  a 
divine  admonition.  For  it  is  ufual  with  men,  who,  through 
the  fault  of  their  own  nature,  and  from  a  want  either  of  ac- 
tivity or  of  fkill,  are  unable  to  view  diftindly  the  times, 
the  caufes,  and  the  courfe  of  actions,  to  afcribe  thofe  events 
to  the  gods  and  fortune,  which  are  accomplifhed  only  by  the 
ready  and  dexterous  management  of  found  fenfe  and  reafon. 
I  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  thefe  refledlions,  that  my 
readers  might  not  be  fo  far  mifled  by  the  opinion  which  is 
falfely  propagated  concerning  Scipio,  as  to  overlook  what  was 
brighteft  and  moft  admirable  in  his  charafter ;  I  mean,  his 
dexterity,  and  his  unwearied  application  to  affairs.  In  how 
high  a  degree  he  poffcffed  thefe  qualities,  will  he  more  clearly 
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feen  from  the  tranfadions  of  the  Hiftory,  to  which  I  now 
return. 

C  H  A  p  ir. 

SCIPIO,  having  affembled  the  troops  together,  exhorted 
them  not  to  be  difheartened  by  the  lofs  which  they  had 
fuftained.        That  their  defeat  was  by  no  means  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  fuperior  courage  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  but 
was  occafioned  only  by  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  imprudent  diviiion,  which  the  Generals,  repofing  too 
great  a  confidence  in  the  alliance  of  that  people,  had  made 
of  their  forces.    That  the  Carthaginians  themfelves  were 
now  in  the  fame  condition  with  refpecfl  to  both  thefe  circum- 
ftances.    For,  befides  that  they  were  divided  into  feparate 
camps,  they  had  alfo  alienated  by  injurious  treatment  the  af- 
fedions  of  their  allies,  and  had  rendered  them  their  enemies. 
That  from  hence  it  had  happened,  that  one  part  of  the  Spa- 
niards had  already  fent  deputies  to  the  Romans  :  and  that 
the  reft,  as  foon  as  the  Romans  fhould  have  pafled  the  river, 
would  haften  with  alacrity  to  join  them  ;  not  fo  much  indeed 
from  any  motive  of  affe6lion,  as  from  a  defire  to  revenge 
the  infults  which  they  had  fuffered  from  the  Carthaginians. 
That  there  was  ftill  another  circumftance,  even  of  greater 
moment.    That  the  diffenlion  which  prevailed  among  their 
leaders,  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  uniting  their  whole 
ftrength  in  an  engagement  :  and,  if  they  fhould  venture  on 
a  battle  with  divided  forces,  that  they  would  then  moft  ea- 
iily  be  defeated.    That,  with  all  thefe  advantages  in  profpedt, 
they  fhould  now  therefore  pafs  the  river  with  the  greatefb 
confidence  ;  and  leave  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  reft  of  the 
commanders,  the  whole  care  of  what  was  afterwards  to  be 
done." 
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After  this  difcourfe,  he  left  Marcus,  who  was  joined  with 
him  in  the  command,  with  a  body  of  three  thoufand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horfe,  to  proted  the  allies  that  were  on 
this  fide  of  the  Iberus ;  and  then  pafled  the  river  with  the 
reft  of  the  forces,  having  concealed  from  every  perfon  his 
true  intention.  For  he  had  determined  not  to  do  any  of 
thofe  things  which  he  had  fuggefted  to  the  army.  His  real 
defign  was  fuddenly  to  inveft  New  Carthage. 

And  here  we  may  firft  remark  a  moft  fignal  proof  of  that 
peculiar  difpofition  which  I  have  afcribed  to  Scipio.  For 
lirft,  though  he  was  now  no  more  than  twenty-feven  years 
old,  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  condudl  of  a  war,  which, 
from  the  ill  fuccefs  that  had  attended  it,  all  other  perfons 
had  concluded  to  be  defperate.  In  the  next  place,  when 
he  had  engaged  himfelf  in  this  defign,  inftead  of  purfuing 
the  moft  obvious  and  common  meafures,  he  formed  a  plan 
of  adion,  which  was  alike  impenetrable  to  his  own  army, 
and  unfufpedled  by  the  enemy.  And  with  refpedt  to  both 
thefe  points,  he  was  determined  by  the  moft  folid  reafons. 
While  he  was  ftill  at  Rome,  he  informed  himfelf  of  the  true 
ftate  of  things,  by  a  moft  careful  and  exa6t  inquiry.  And 
being  afilired,  that  the  treachery  only  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  divifion  of  the  Roman  armies,  had  occafioned  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  father,  he  neither  feared  the  Carthao'inians, 
nor  yielded  to  that  defpondency  with  which  others  were  pof- 
feffed.  When  he  was  afterwards  alfo  told,  that  the  allies  on 
this  fide  of  the  Iberus  remained  ftill  conftant  in  the  Roman 
friendftiip ;  that  the  Carthaginian  Generals  were  broken  by 
diflenfions  ;  and  that  they  treated  the  people  who  - had  fub- 
niitted  to  them  with  great  feverity  ;  he  let  out  upon  the  ex- 
pedition with  full  confidence  of  fuccefs  :  not  building  his 
expedlations  upon  fortune,  but  upon  the  \  iews  which  reafon 
had  fuggefted  to  him.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Spain,  re- 
newing his  inquiries  in  every  part  with  the  greateft  diligence, 
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he  was  informed,  that  the  Carthaginian  army  was  divided 
into  three  feparate  bodies.    That  Mago,  at  the  head  of  one^ 
was  pofted  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Conians  :  that  the  fecond,  under  the  command  of 
Afdrubal  the  fon  of  Gefco,  was  incamped  in  Luiitania  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  :  that  the  other  Afdrubal,  with  the 
third,  was  laying  liege  to  a  town  in  the  Carpetanian  di- 
ftrict :  and  that  each  of  thefe  different  bodies  was  diflant 
full  ten  days  march  from  the  city  of  New  Carthage.  He 
conGdered  therefore  with  himfclf,  that,  as  it  would  be  much 
too  dangerous,  both  on  account  of  the  late  defeats,  and  be- 
caufe  the  enemy  alfo  were  far  fupcrior  to  him  in  their  num- 
bers, to  venture  on  a  fet  engagement  againft  their  united 
forces  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  fhould  attack  either  of 
thefe  feparate  bodies,  there  was  reafon  to  fear,  that,  while 
the  body  attacked  might  retire  and  decline  the  fight,  the 
reft  alfp  would  be  able  to  advance  :  and  that,  being  thus  in- 
clofed  on  every  fide,  he  fhould  fall  into  the  lame  calamity 
which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  his  father  and  his  uncle.  Upon, 
thefe  confiderations,  he  rejedled  the  defign  of  an  engage- 
ment, and  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  New  Carthage  : 
a  place,,  which,  as  he  very  well  knew,  brought  many  ad- 
vantages ta  the  enemy,  as  well  as  great  detriment  to  the  Ro  - 
mans,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war. 

For,  while  he  remained  in  winter  quarters,  having  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  from  the  prifoners  a  minute  and  parti- 
cular knowledge  o^  every  thing  that  related  to  this  city,  he/ 
found,  that  it  was  almoft  the  only  place  upon  the  coafl  of 
Spain,  that  afforded  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  a  fleet 
and  naval  forces  :  that  it  was  fb  fituated,.  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians might  p^a.fs  over  to  it  from  Alric  with  the  greateft 
cafe  :  that  large  fums  of  money  alio,  and  all  the  baggage  of 
the  army  were  at  this  time  in  it ;  together  with  ail  the  hof- 
tigt-s,  v/hich  the  Carthaginians  iiad  taken  from,  the  cities  of 
2  Spaia* 
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Spain.  He  learned  like  wife,  what  was  fl:ill  of  greater  im- 
portance, that  the  garriion  confiiled  only  of  a  thoufand  fol- 
diers,  appointed  to  defend  the  citadel.  For  it  never  had 
been  conceived,  that,  while  the  Carthaginians  were  mafters 
of  almoft  the  whole  of  Spain,  any  attempt  would  be  made 
to  lay  fiege  to  this  city.  That  the  multitude  of  the  other 
inhabitants  indeed  was  very  great :  but  that  they  were  all  ar- 
tificers, labourers,  or  feamen  ;  deftitute  of  all  experience  in 
the  affairs  of  war  ;  and  who  would  rather  facilitate,  than 
obftruct,  his  attempt  againfl;  the  city,  it  he  fhould'  appear 
unexpectedly  before  it.  He  knew  the  manner  likewile  in 
which  the  city  was  fituated  ;  the  fortifications  by  w^hich  it 
was  defended  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  lake  that  furrounded 
it.  For  fome  filliermen,  who  frequented  the  place,  had  in- 
formed him,  that  the  lake  in  general  was  marlby  ;  and  that 
it  was  alfo  fordable,  as  often  as  the  tide  retired  ;  which 
ufually  happened  every  day  near  the  time  of  evening.  From 
all  thele  circum fiances  he  concluded,  that  fuccefs  in  this  at- 
tempt ^vould  not  only  bring  a  heavy  lofs  upon  the  enemy, 
but  tend  greatly  to  advance  his  own  affairs ;  and  that,  if  he 
lliould  fail,  he  might  at  leafl:  be  able,  as  he  was  mafter  ot 
the  fea,  to  withdraw  the  troops  in  fafety  ;  taking  care  only 
to  fecure  his  camp  againft  any  in-ulr.  And  this  it  v/ouid  be 
eafy  to  accomplifL,  becaufe  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were 
at  fo  great  a  diftance.  Laying  alide  therefore  all  other 
thoughts,  he  employed  liimfelf,  while  he  was  in  winter  quar- 
ters, in  making  preparations  for  the  liege.  And  though  he 
had  formed  io  great  a  deiign,  and  was  only  of  the  age  that 
has  been  mentioned,  he  concealed  his  intention  from  every 
perfon,  except  from  Caius  Lcelius,  till  the  time  came  in. 
which  he  judged  it  neceffary  to  difclofe  it. 

Now  it  is  generally  acknowledged  by  Hiftorians,  that  thefe- 
were  the  reafons  which  determined  the  conduct  of  Scipio  up- 
on this  occalion.    And  yet  when  they  hiave  gone  thus  far, 
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they  in  the  end,  I  know  not  how,  afcribe  the  fuccefs  that  fol- 
lowed, not  to  the  prudence  of  the  commander,  but  to  the  in- 
terpofition  of  the  gods  and  fortune.  But  this  opinion,  as  it 
is  deftitute  of  all  fupport  from  probability,  or  from  the  tefti- 
mony  of  thofe  who  lived  at  the  time,  is  refuted  alfo  by  the 
letters  which  Scipio  himfelf  wrote  to  Philip ;  in  which  he  ex- 
prefsly  declares,  that  in  every  thing  that  concerned  his  expe- 
dition into  Spain,  and  more  particularly  in  his  refolution  to 
attack  New  Carthage,  he  was  determined  wholly  by  thofe 
coniiderations  which  have  been  here  recited.  Let  us  now 
attend  to  the  fiege. 

CHAP.  III. 

SCIPIO  then,  having  given  fecret  orders  to  Caius  Lae- 
lius,  who  alone,  as  we  have  faid,  was  acquainted  with 
•his  defign,  to  fail  to  New  Carthage  with  the  fleet,  began  his 
march  with  the  land  forces,  and  advanced  with  the  greateft 
hafte.  His  army  confifted  of  twenty-five  thoufand  foot,  and 
of  two  thoufand  and  five  hundred  horfe.  After  feven  days 
march,  he  arrived  and  incamped  on  the  fide  of  the  city  that 
looked  towards  the  north.  The  liinder  part  of  the  camp  he 
fortified  with  a  ditch  and  a  double  intrenchment,  which  was 
drawn  from  one  fea  to  the  other.  The  fide  that  was  to- 
wards the  city  he  left  without  any  fortification ;  becaufe  the 
nature  of  the  place  alone  fufficiently  fecured  it  againft  all  in- 
fult.  But  before  we  enter  into  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
fiege,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  the  reader  fome  conception  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  city  was  fituated,  and  the  country 
.  that  was  round  it. 

New  Carthage  then  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the 
coaft  of  Spain,  upon  a  gulph  that  looks  towards  the  fouth- 
vvefi,  and  which  contains  in  length  about  twenty  ftadia,  and 
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about  ten  ftadia  in  breadth  at  the  firft  entrance.  The  whole 
of  this  gulph  is  a  perfed  harbour.  For  an  illand,  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  it,  and  which  leaves  on  either  fide  a  very  nar- 
row pafTage,  receives  all  the  waves  of  the  fea  :  fo  that  the 
gulph  remains  intirely  calm  ;  except  only  that  its  v^^aters  are 
Ibmetimes  agitated  by  the  fouth-weft  winds,  blowing  through 
thofe  paiTages.  All  the  other  winds  are  intercepted  by  the 
land,  which  inclofes  it  on  every  fide.  In  the  inmoft  part  of 
the  gulph  ftands  a  mountain  in  form  of  a  peninfula,  upon 
which  the  city  is  built.  It  is  furrounded  by  the  fea,  upon  the 
eaft  and  fouth ;  and,  on  the  weft,  by  a  lake,  which  is  extend- 
ed alfo  fo  far  towards  the  north,  that  the  reft  of  the  fpace, 
which  lies  between  the  lake  and  the  fea,  and  which  joirls  the 
city  to  the  continent,  contains  only  two  ftadia  in  breadth. 
The  middle  part  of  the  city  is  flat ;  and  has  a  level  approach 
to  it  from  the  fea,  on  the  fide  towards  the  fouth.  The  other 
parts  are  furrounded  by  hills ;  two  of  which  are  very  high 
and  rough ;  and  the  other  three,  though  much  lefs  lofty, 
are  full  of  cavities,  and  difhcult  of  approach.  Of  the  former 
two,  the  largeft  is  that  which  ftands  on  the  fide  of  the  eaft. 
It  extends  itfelf  into  the  fea  ;  and  has  a  temple  confecrated  to 
^fculapius  upon  the  top.  The  other  is  in  like  manner  fitu- 
ated,  oppodte  to  the  former,  upon  the  weft.  Upon  this  lafb 
is  a  magnificent  and  royal  palace,  which  was  built  by  Afdru- 
bal,  when  he  defigned,  as  it  is  faid,  to  declare  himfelf  fove- 
reign  of  the  country.  The  other  three  hills,  which  are  of 
fmaller  fize,  inclofe  the  city  on  the  £de  towards  the  north. 
The  firft  of  thefe,  v/hich  ftands  neareft  to  the  eaft,  has  the 
appellation  of  Vulcan.  The  fecond,  that  of  Aletes  ;  who  is 
fliid  to  have  obtained  divine  honours,  from  having  firft  dif- 
covered  the  filver  mines.  The  third  is  called  the  hill  of  Sa- 
turn. For  the  conveniency  of  thofe  who  ufe  the  fea,  a  com- 
munication is  made  by  art  between  the  lake  and  the  fea.  And 
acrofs  the  narrow  channel,  which  joins  the  two  together^  there 
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is  alfo  a  bridge  ;  which  ferves  for  the  paflage  of  carriages  and 
btafts  of  burthen,  as  they  come  loaded  with  neceflaries  from 
the  country  into  the  city.  By  this  Htuation  of  the  places,  the 
front  of  the  Roman  camp  ^vas  fecure  without  any  fortifica- 
tion ;  being  covered  by  the  lake  and  the  fea.  Even  iii  the 
part  that  was  oppoftte  to  the  narrow  neck  that  ran  between 
the  lake  and  the  fea,  and  which  joined  the  city  to  the  conti- 
nent, Scipio  had  negleded  to  throw  up  any  intrenchment  : 
either  becaufe,  by  thus  leaving  the  very  middle  of  his  camp 
open,  he  defigncd  to  intimidate  the  enemy  ;  or  that,  when  he 
fiiould  be  ready  to  attack  the  city,  he  might  advance,  and 
return  back  again  to  his  camp,  without  any  impediment. 
Tfiis  city  formerly  contained  not  more  than  twenty  ftadia  in 
circumference.  Many  writers  indeed  affirm  it  to  have  been 
forty.  But  in  this  they  are  miftaken.  For  my  own  part,  I 
can  fpeak  of  this  matter  with  affurance.  For  I  take  not  my 
account  from  what  J  have  heard ;  but  have  myfeli  feen  and 
examined  the  place.    At  this  time  the  circumference  is  lefs. 

The  fleet  then  being  arrived  at  the  proper  time,  Scipio  af- 
fembled  the  troops  together,  and  explained  to  them  the  rea- 
fons  that  had  determined  him  to  engage  in  the  prefent  under- 
taking, and  which  were  no  other  than  thofe  that  have  now 
been  mentioned.  He  jfhewed  them,  that  the  enterprize  itfelf 
was  practicable.  And  having  enumerated  all  the  advantages 
which  would  arife  to  themfelves  from  this  conquefl,  together 
with  the  great  lofs  which  the  enemy  would  fuflain,  he  pro- 
mifed  crowns  of  gold  to  thofe  who  lliould  firft  mount  upon 
the  walls,  and  the  other  cuflomary  rewards  to  all  who  fhould 
perform  any  lignal  fervice  in  the  attack.  In  the  end  he  told 
them,  that  the  delign  had  firft  been  fuggefted  to  hira  by 
Neptune  :  who  flood  near  him  as  he  flept ;  and  promifed 
that  he  would  fo  vifibly  affill  him  in  the  very  time  of  the  ac- 
tion, that  the  whole  army  fhould  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of 
iiis  pcefence.    The  juftaefs  of  the  reafons  that  appeared  in  this 
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difcourfe,  the  promife  of  the  golden  crowns,  and,  above  all 
the  reft,  the  expeAed  affiftance  of  the  god,  raifed  in  all  the 
foldiers  the  higheft  ardour  and  alacrity. 

On  the  following  day,  having  ftored  the  fleet  with  miflile 
weapons  of  every  kind,  he  ordered  Laelius,  who  commanded 
it,  to  prefs  the  city  on  the  fide  of  the  lea.  By  land,  he  fe- 
leded  tv/o  thoufand  of  the  flrongefl:  foldiers,  together  with  the 
men  who  carried  the  ladders,  and  advanced  to  the  aflaiilt  about 
the  third  hour  of  the  day.  Mago,  who  commanded  in  the  city, 
divided  the  garrifon  of  a  thoufand  men,  and,  leaving  one  half 
in  the  citadel,  drew  up  the  reft  in  order  of  battle  upon  the 
hill  that  ftood  towards  the  eaft.  ,  He  ftationed  alfo  two  thou- 
fand of  the  citizens,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  arms  that 
were  in  the  city,  near  the  gate  that  led  to  the  narrow  neck 
which  joined  the  city  to  the  continent,  and  which  was  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Roman  camp.  The  reft  of  the  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  aflift  with  their  utmoft  ftrength,  in  every  part  in 
which  the  walls  fhould  be  attacked. 

As  foon  as  the  Roman  trumpets  had  given  the  flgnal  for 
the  affault,  Mago  ordered  the  two  thoufand  citizens  to  ad- 
vance through  the  gate;  being  perfuaded,  that  he  fhould 
ftrike  a  terror  into  the  enemy,  and  force  them  to  deflft  from 
their  dcflgn.  They  advance  accordingly,  and  vigoroufly 
charge  the  Romans,  who  were  dravv^n  up  in  battle  between 
their  camp  and  the  ifthmus.  At  firft  the  engagement  was 
ex:remely  fierce  ;  and  vehement  cries  were  made  on  either 
flde,  as  the  numbers  increafed  that  came  both  from  the  city 
and  from  the  camp.  But  the  aiTiftance  that  was  lent  to  ei- 
ther flde  w^as  very  unequal :  the  Carthaginian  fuccours  com- 
ing only  through  a  fingle  gate,  and  having  the  length  of  two 
ftadia  alfo  to  pafs ;  while  the  Romans  on  the  contrary  were 
near  to  the  place,  and  poured  in  their  troops  from  every  fide. 
For  Scipio  had  defignedly  ranged  his  forces  in  battle  near  to 
the  camp,  that  he  might  draw  the  enemy  to  a  greater  diftance 
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from  the  city  :  as  well  knowing,  that  if  this  body,  which  was 
the  very  ftrength  ot  the  inhabitants,  fhould  be  once  defeated, 
the  whole  city  would  be  thrown  into  fo  great  confullon,  that 
none  would  afterwards  dare  to  appear  without  the  walls.  As 
the  combatants  however  were  all  chofen  men,  the  victory 
remained  for  fome  time  doubtful.  But  the  Carthaginians, 
unable  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  Romans,  who  came  con- 
tinually from  the  camp,  were  at  laft  forced  to  fly.  Many  of 
them  fell  in  the  engagement,  and  in  their  flight.  But  the 
greateft  part  were  crulhed,  as  they  entered  together  in  crouds 
through  the  gate.  I'he  inhabitants,  on  the  light  of  this  de- 
feat, were  fo  ftruck  with  conflernation,  that  they  immediate-  * 
ly  abandoned  the  walls  :  and  the  Romans,  who  indeed  had 
almoft  entered  the  city  with  thofe  that  fled,  fixed  their  lad- 
ders in  full  fecurity. 

In  this  a6lion  Scipio  himfelf  was  prefent ;  but  ufed  all  the 
caution  that  was  polTible,  with  refped:  to  his  perfon.  For  he 
was  attended  by  three  foldiers  carrying  bucklers  ;  who,  when 
any  thing  was  thrown  from  the  walls,  joined  their  bucklers 
together,  and  covered  him  from  the  danger.  Under  this 
protedion,  moving  from  fide  to  fide,  or  placing  himfelf  upon 
fome  eminence,  he  greatly  promoted  the  fuccefs  of  the  adion.- 
For  as  by  this  method  he  faw  every  thing  that  pafled,  fo,  b^- 
ing  feen  alfo  by  all  the  army,  he  infpired  the  combatants  with 
courage.  From  hence  alfo  it  happened,  that  nothing  that  was 
neceflary  was  negledcd  in  the  courfe  ol  the  engagement :  and 
that  whatever  the  occafion  fuggefted  to  him  was  immediately 
carried  into  execution. 

The  Romans,  who  began  now  to  mount  the  ladders  with 
the  greateft  confidence,  found  much  lefs  danger  in  the  refif- 
tance  ot  the  enemy,  than  from  the  height  of  the  walls.  The 
difficulties  indeed  which  this  alone  occafioned  were  fo  great^ 
that  the  befieged  began  to  refume  their  courage.  For  fome 
of  the  ladders,  being  of  fo  large  a  fize  as  to  admit  many  to 
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afcend  together,  were  broken  by  the  weight.  Upon  others, 
the  firft  who  mounted  loft  their  fight  upon  fo  great  a  height; 
and,  as  ibon  as  they  were  oppofed  by  the  leaft  refiftance, 
threw  themfelves  headlong  down.  When  any  beams  alfo,  or 
other  things  of  the  fame  kind,  were  thrown  from  the  battle- 
ments, whole  bodies  of  men  were  torn  away  together,  and 
carried  to  the  ground.  Thefe  difficulties  however,  though 
fo  many  and  fo  great,  were  none  of  them  fufficient  to  reftrain 
the  ardour  and  the  impetuofity  of  the  Romans.  No  fooner* 
were  the  firft  thrown  down,  than  thofe  who  followed  imme-  ■ 
diately  afcended  into  the  vacant  place.  But  as  the  day  be- 
gan now  to  decline,  and  the  foldiers  were  almoft  exhaufted 
by  fatigue,  the  General  ordered  the  trumpets  to  found  the  fig- 
nal  of  retreat. 

The  belieged,  perfuading  themfelves  that  they  had  repel- 
led the  danger,  began  to  exult  with  joy.  But  Scipio,  exped:- 
ing  now  the  time  when  the  fea  would  retire,  ftationed  five 
hundred  men,  together  with  ladders,  upon  the  border  of  the 
lake.  At  the  fame  time  he  feleAed  alfo  a  body  of  frefh 
troops ;  and,  having  exhorted  them  to  perform  their  duty,  he 
fent  them  again  towards  the  gate  upon  the  ifthmus,  and  gave 
them  a  greater  numbei  of  ladders  than  before,  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  walls  might  be  attacked.  When  the  fignal  then 
was  made,  and  the  troops  began  to  afcend  the  ladders  in 
every  part,  the  inhabitants  within  were  thrown  into  the 
greateft  confiifion  and  diforder.  At  the  very  time  when  they 
conceived  that  they  had  nothing  left  to  dread,  behold  a  new 
danger  juft  beginning  from  a  new  afiTault.  Their  darts  alio 
began  to  fail  :  and  the  numbers  of  men  which  they  had  al- 
ready loft  had  funk  their  courage.  Their  embaraflii-ient 
therefore  wias  very  great.  They  defended  themfelves  hovv'- 
ever  againft  the  aflailants  with  their  utmoft  ftrength. 

While  this  conteft  was  at  the  height,  the  tide  began  to  re- 
tire, and  left  only  a  very  fiiallow  water  upon  the  upper  fide 
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of  the  lake  :  at  the  fame  time  running  through  the  mouth  of 
it,  into  the  adjoining  fea,  with  fuch  rapidity  and  force,  that 
thofe  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  miracle.  Scipio,  who  had  feme 
guides  alio  ready,  exhorted  the  troops  that  were  feledled  for 
this  fervice,  to  enter  the  lake,  and  to  fear  nothing.  For  this, 
among  his  other  talents,  was  that  in  which  this  General  prin- 
cipally excelled  :  the  art  of  infpiring  his  troops  with  courage, 
and  of  making  them  feel  all  the  pallions  which  his  difcourfe 
endeavoured  tointufe.  They  immediately  obeyed  his  orders; 
and  pufhed  their  way  with  eagernefs  through  the  lake :  the 
whole  army  being  pcrfuaded,  that  what  they  had  beheld  was 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  fome  divinity.  It  was  now  that 
they  remembered  what  Scipio  had  faid  to  them  in  his  ha- 
rangue, concerning  the  interpofition  of  Neptune  in  their  fa- 
vour. Animated  therefore  by  this  perfuafion,  one  part  of 
them  formed  tlie  tortoife  ;  and,  advancing  with  impetuofity 
to  the  gate,  began  to  break  it  with  bars  and  hatchets ;  while 
the  reft,  as  they  approached  tho^walls,  finding  the  battlements 
deferted,  not  only  hxed  their  ladders  in  full  ftcurity,  but 
gained  alfo  the  top  of  the  wall  without  any  refiftance.  For 
as  the  bcfieged,  not  having  any  fufpicion  that  the  city  ever 
could  be  approached  on  the  fide  of  the  lake,  were  wholly  em- 
ployed in  other  parts,  and  efpecially  near  the  gate  that  led  to 
the  ifthmus ;  fo  the  cries  alfo,  and  the  confuiion,  that  arofe 
from  the  difordered  multitude,  prevented  them  from  hearing 
or  difcerning  any  thing  that  was  proper  to  be  done.  The 
Romans  ran  from  lide  to  fide  upon  the  walls,  in  order  to  at- 
tract the  enemy  :  a  kind  of  fervice,  which  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  armed  enables  them  to  perform  with  fingular  dexte- 
rity. And  when  they  arrived  at  the  gate,  they  defcended  ; 
and,  breaking  the  bars,  gave  entrance  to  thofe  that  were 
without.  The  body,  that  had  attempted  to  fcale  the  walls 
on  the  fide  towards  the  ifthmus,  had  now  alfo  gained  the  bat- 
tlements. 
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battlements.  Thus  the  whole  walls  were  at  laft  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  Romans.  The  hill  likewife,  that  flood  on  the 
eaftem  lide  of  the  city,  was  feized  by  a  part  of  thofe  who  en- 
tered through  the  gate  ;  and  who  attacked  and  routed  the 
Carthaginians  that  were  left  to  guard  it. 

As  foon  as  a  fufficient  number  of  the  troops  had  entered, 
Scipio  fent  away  the  greateft  part  to  deftroy  the  inhabitants ; 
commanding  them  to  kill  all  that  they  fhould  meet,  without 
fparing  any  ;  and  not  attempt  to  pillage,  till  they  fhould  re- 
ceive the  lignal.  Such  is  the  cuftom  among  the  Romans, 
when  they  have  taken  a  city  by  ftorm.  And  their  defign, 
as  I  fuppofe,  is  to  ftrike  the  greater  terror.  It  is  common 
therefore  to  fee,  not  men  alone  lying  flaughtered  ;  but  dogs 
alfo  cut  in  two,  and  other  animals  divided  limb  from  limb. 
Upon  the  prefent  occafion  efpecially,  there  was  much  of  this 
kind  of  carnage,  becaufe  the  numbers  that  were  in  the  place 
were  great.  The  General  himfelf  then  marched  with  a  thou- 
fand  men  to  attack  the  citadel.  At  his  firft  approach,  Mago 
feemed  determined  to  make  fome  refiftance.  But  when  he 
had  conlidered,  that  the  city  was  intirely  in  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  he  fent  and  obtained  a  promife  of  fafety  for  himfelf, 
and  delivered  up  the  citadel.  The  fignal  being  then  made, 
the  flaughter  ceafed,  and  the  pillage  was  begun.  When  night 
came  on,  thofe  who  had  received  fuch  orders  remained  in 
the  camp.  The  General,  with  his  thoufand  men,  was  lodg- 
ed in  the  citadel.  The  reft  of  the  foldiers,  having  been  called 
out  of  the  houfes  by  the  Tribunes,  were  ordered  to  bring  the 
booty,  all  ot  them  in  their  feveral  cohorts,  into  the  Forum,  and 
to  guard  it  during  the  night.  The  light-armed  forces  were 
drawn  from  the  camp,  and  were  polled  upon  the  hill  that  was 
on  the  eaPcern  fide.  In  this  manner  the  Romans  became 
mafters  of  the  city  of  New  Carthage  in  Spain. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

ON  the  following  day,  the  baggage  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian garrifon,  and  all  that  had  been  taken  both  from 
the  citizens  and  the  artificers,  being  colleded  together  in  the 
Forum,  was  diftributed  by  the  Tribunes  among  the  refpec- 
tive  legions,  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  of  the  Romans. 
The  method  which  this  people  obferve,  when  they  have 
taken  a  city,  is  this.  They  every  day  feled:,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  pillage,  a  certain  number  of  men,  or  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cohorts,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  city  ;  taking 
care  always,  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  forces  be  em- 
ployed in  this  work.  The  reft  all  remain  in  their  feveral 
pofts  ;  either  within,  or  without  the  city,  as  occafion  re- 
quires. As  their  armies  ufually  are  compofed  of  two  Roman 
legions  with  an  equal  number  of  allies,  and  fometinles, 
though  but  rarely,  of  tour  legions ;  the  men,  who  are  em- 
,  ployed  in  pillaging,  bring  all  the  booty,  each  of  them  to 
I  his  refpeclive  legion.  A  fale  is  then  made  of  all  that  has 
j  been  taken  ;  and  the  money  divided  by  the  Tribunes  into 
'  equal  fhares,  which  are  allotted  to  all  alike  :  not  only  to 
thofe  who  were  Rationed  under  arms  in  the  leveral  pofts ; 
but  to  thofe  that  were  left  in  the  camp  ;  to  the  lick  like- 
wife  ;  and  even  to  thofe  that  had  been  fent  away  from  the 
camp  upon  any  diftant  fervice.  And  that  no  part  of  the 
plunder  may  be  concealed,  the  foldiers,  before  they  begin  to 
march,  and  at  the  time  of  their  firft  incampment,  are  ob- 
,  liged  to  fvvear,  that  whatever  they  fhall  take  from  the  enemy 
they  will  bring  faithfully  to  the  camp :  as  we  have  already 
more  particularly  mentioned,  in  our  difcourfe  on  the  Ro- 
man govern rnent.  Now  by  this  precaution,  of  employing 
one  half  of  the  army  only  in  the  pillage,  while  the  reft  re- 
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main  under  arms  in  the  feveral  Dofls,  the  Romans  are  fe- 
cured  from  any  danger  that  might  happen  to  them  from  the 
greedinefs  of  the  foldiers.     For  as  the  hope  of  having  a  fhare 
in  the  booty  is  never  lofl:  to  any  of  the  troops  ;  but  remains 
as  certain  to  thofc  who  are  fixed  in  the  feveral  poRs,  as  to 
thole  who  are  employed  in  pillaging  ;  every  man  remains 
quiet  in  his  ftation  :  whereas,  among  other  nations,  a  con- 
trary  method  is  frequently  attended  with  very  fatal  confe- 
quences.     So  powerful  is  the  defire  of  gain,  that  in  general 
it  is  this  alone  which  encourages  men  to  fuffer  hardships,  or 
to  throv/  themfelves  into  dangers.    When  occafions  there- 
fore of  this  kind  arife,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe 
who  are  left  in  the  camp,  or  Rationed  in  any  poft,  will 
contentedly  forego  the  opportunity  that  is  offered  ;   if  every 
man,  as  the  cuftom  is  in  almofl:  all  other  armies,  be  allowed 
to  retain  the  booty  which  he  takes.    For  though  a  prince 
perhaps,  or  a  General,  may  at  fuch  times  give  the  ftrideft 
orders  for  bringing  all  the  fpoil  together  into  a  common 
heap  ;  yet,  whatever  the  foldiers  are  able  to  conceal,  they 
are  accuftomed  to  confider  as  their  own.     And  while  they 
all  pnrfue  this  objecfl  with  an  ardour  which  it  is  not  polTible 
to  reftrain,  the  fafety  of  the  whole  is  often  brought  into  the 
greateft  danger.    Very  frequently  it  has  been  feen,  that 
commanders,  when  they  have  fucceeded  in  their  firft  de- 
fign,  and  have  either  taken  a  city,  or  forced  their  way  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  have,  from  this  fingle  caufe  alone, 
not  only  loft  all  the  fruits  of  their  vidory,  but  even  fuffered 
an  intire  defeat.    There  is  nothing  therefore  that  more  de- 
ferves  the  forefight  and  attention  of  the  leader  of  an  army, 
than  to  make  fuch  provifion,  that  all  the  troops  may  be  af- 
fured  of  obtaining  an  equal  fhare  of  the  plunder  upon  thele 
occafions. 

While  the  Tribunes  were  employed  in  making  a  diftribu- 
tion  of  the  fpoil,  the  General,  having  ordered  all  the  pri- 
■  I  fouers 
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foners,  who  were  not  much  fewer  than  ten  thoufand  men, 
to  be  brought  before  him,  divided  them  into  two  feparate 
bodies.    In  the  firft  were  the  free  citizens,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children  :  and  the  artificers  of  the  city  in 
the  other.    Having  exhorted  the  former  to  embrace  the 
friendship  of  the  Romans,  and  to  bear  in  remembrance  the 
favour  which  they  now  received,  he  difmilfed  them  to  their 
feveral  habitations.    A  deliverance  fo  uncxpeded  melted  them 
into  tears  of  joy.    They  proftrated  themfelves  before  him, 
and  retired.     He  then  told  the  artificers,  that  for  the  prefent 
they  were  the  publick  flaves  of  the  Roman  people  :  but 
that,  if  they  would  fhew  an  afFedlion  towards  this  people, 
and  ferve  them  with  alacrity  in  their  refpedive  trades,  they 
might  be  affared  of  obtaining  their  freedom,  as  foon  as  the 
war  with  Carthage  Oiould  be  brought  to  a  happy  end.  He 
then  ordered  them  to  be  enrolled  by  the  Qujeftor  ;  and  hav- 
ing divided  them  into  bands  of  thirty  men,  appointed  a  Ro- 
man to  take  the  charge  of  every  band.    The  whole  number 
amounted  to  about  two  thoufand  men.    From  the  reft  of 
the  prifoners  he  feledled  thofe  that  were  in  the  vigour  of  their 
age,  and  of  the  ftrongefl:  bodies,  and  joining  them  to  his 
naval  forces,  fo  that  the  whole  now  confided  of  a  half  part 
more  than  double  the  former  number,  he  not  only  furnifhed 
the  fhips  that  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  but  allotted 
to  every  vefl'el  in  the  fleet  almoft  twice  as  many  feamen  as 
they  had  before.    For  the  veflels  that  were  taken  were 
eighteen  in  number  ;  and  his  own  fleet  conflfted  of  thirty- 
five.    To  thefe  men  likewife,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  only  difcharge  their  duty  with  diligence  and  zeal,  he 
gave  the  fame  afliirance  of  their  freedom,  as  foon  as  the  Car- 
thaginians fhould  be  conquered.    In  this  manner,  by  his  in- 
dulgent treatment,  he  intirely  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
citizens,  and  fecured  their  affcdion  both  to  himfelf  and  to 
the  common  caufe.    The  artificers,  encouraged  by  the  hopes 
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of  freedom,  applied  themfelves  to  their  work  with  the  greateft 
chearfuhiefs.  And  the  fleet,  by  the  prudent  difpolition 
which  he  made,  was  increafed  in  the  proportion  that  has 
been  mentioned. 

When  this  bufinefs  was  finifhed,  he  feparated  Mago,  and 
the  other  Carthaginians  that  were  of  rank,  from  the  reft. 
For  among  thofe  that  were  taken,  there  were  two  that  were 
of  the  council  of  the  Ancients,  and  fifteen  of  the  Senate. 
All  thefe  he  committed  to  the  care  of  Laelius  ;  and  ordered 
them  to  be  treated  with  particular  attention.  He  then  com- 
manded all  the  hoftages,  who  were  in  number  more  than 
three  hundred,  to  be  brought  before  him.  And  calling  the 
children  to  him  one  by  one,  he  careffed  and  foothed  them  ; 
telling  them,  that  in  a  fhort  time  they  fhould  fee  their  pa- 
rents. The  reft  he  ordered  to  write  to  their  feveral  cities, 
that  they  were  fafe  and  well ;  and  that  they  fhould  foon  be 
permitted  to  return  to  their  refpe6live  habitations,  if  their 
friends  would  only  confent  to  embrace  the"  alHance  of  the 
Romans.  With  thefe  words,  having  before  felecled  from  the 
fpoil  what  was  moft  proper  for  his  defign,  he  prefented  all 
of  them  with  fuch  ornaments  as  were  fuitable  to  their  fex  and 
age.  To  the  girls  he  gave  bracelets  and  little  pictures ;  and 
fwords  and  poniards  to  the  young  men  and  boys. 

At  this  time,  one  of  the  female  captives,  the  wife  of 
Mandonius,  who  was  the  brother  of  Andobalis  king  of  the 
llergetes,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  intreated  him  with  tears  to 
give  fuch  orders  concerning  the  women  that  were  prifoners, 
that  they  might  obtain  more  decent  treatment  than  they  had 
experienced  from  the  Carthaginians.  Scipio  was  moved  at 
this  fight :  for  the  woman  was  advanced  in  years,  and  had 
fomething  venerable  in  her  appearance.  He  afked  her  there- 
fore, whether  they  were  in  want  of  any  necefiaries.  And 
v/hen  £he  made  no  anfwer,  he  ordered  thofe  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  the  women  to  be  called  ;  and  was 
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told  by  them,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  always  furnifhed 
them  with  neceflaries  in  the  greateft  plenty.  But  as  fhe  ftill 
embraced  his  knees,  and  continued  to  repeat  the  fame  re- 
queft,  Scipio,  being  more  perplexed,  and  fufpeding  that  the 
men  had  told  him  an  untruth,  and  had  undoubtedly  been 
negligent  in  their  charge,  bade  her  and  the  reft  of  the  wo- 
men take  courage  ;  and  affured  them,  that  he  would  ap- 
point other  perfons,  who  fhould  take  care  that  they  fhould 
be  in  want  of  nothing.  You  underftand  not  our  requeft, 
replied  the  woman  after  a  little  filence,  if  you  think  that  we 
are  thus  importunate  with  you  for  the  fake  of  meat  and 
drink.  In  a  moment  Scipio  underftood  her  meaning :  and, 
when  he  faw  before  him  the  daughters  of  Andobalis,  and  of 
many  other  princes,  all  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  he  was 
unable  to  refrain  from  tears.  The  whole  diftrefs  of  their 
condition  was  difclofed  to  him  by  a  fingle  word.  He  flg- 
nified  therefore  to  the  woman,  that  he  now  knew  perfedly 
what  fhe  intended  :  and  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  again 
bade  her  to  take  courage,  and  all  the  reft  that  were  with 
her  :  aflhring  them,  that  he  would  be  no  lefs  careful  of  them, 
than  if  they  were  his  own  fifters  or  his  daughters ;  and  that 
he  would  give  them  in  charge  to  perfons  of  approved  fide- 
lity, whofe  behaviour  fhould  agree  with  this  aflurance. 

After  this,  he  delivered  to  the  Quxftors  all  the  publick 
money  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Carthaginians.  The 
amount  of  it  was  more  than  fix  hundred  talents.  He  had 
brought  alfo  with  him  from  Rome  four  hundred  :  fo  that, 
with  both  fums  together,  he  had  now  more  than  a  thoufand 
talents,  to  defray  the  expences  of  the  war. 

About  the  fame  time  alfo  it  was,  that  fome  young  fol- 
tliers,  having  found  a  virgin  of  a  moft  uncommon  bloom 
and  beauty,  and  knowing  that  Scipio  was  inclined  to  the 
love  of  women,  brought  and  placed  her  before  him,  and  in- 
treated  him  to  receive  her  as  a  prefent.    Scipio  was  ftruck 
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with  the  fight ;  and,  having  exprefled  his  admiration  of  her 
beauty,  "  If  I  were  a  private  man,  faid  he,  you  could  not 
have  offered  to  me  a  more  acceptable  prefent ;  but,  in  the 
ftation  in  which  I  now  am  placed,  it  is  quite  otherwife."  In- 
timating, as  I  fuppofe,  by  this  difcourfe,  that,  in  the  hours  of 
kifure  and  repofe,  young  men  may  fometimes  agreeably  amufe 
themfeives  with  thefe  enjoyments ;  but  that,  in  feafons  of 
bufinefs,  the  adivity  both  of  the  mind  and  body  is  too  much 
obftruded  by  fuch  indulgence.  He  therefore  thanked  the 
foldiers ;  and  having  called  the  father  of  the  virgin,  he  de- 
livered her  into  his  hands,  and  exhorted  him  to  marry  her 
to  any  one  of  her  own  citizens  whom  he  fhould  choofe.  By 
this  inftance  of  his  continence  and  moderation,  the  character 
of  Scipio  was  raifed  high  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  were  un- 
der his  command. 

When  he  had  thus  regulated  all  things,  and  committed  the 
refb  of  the  prifoners  to  the  care  of  the  Tribunes,  he  fent  Ls- 
lius,  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  fome  others  of  the  moft 
eminent  rank  that  were  taken,  in  a  Quinquereme  to  Rome, 
to  carry  the  news  of  this  fuccefs.  For  he  very  well  knew, 
that  as  the  affairs  of  Spain  had  been  confidered  as  almoft  def- 
perate,  an  account  of  this  important  conqueft  could  not  fail 
to  infufe  new  courage  into  the  people,  and  engage  them  to  ap- 
ply themfeives  with  much  greater  earneftnels  to  the  bulinefs 
of  the  war.  With  refpedl  to  himfelf,  remaining  for  fome 
time  in  New  Carthage,  he  exercifed  continually  the  naval 
forces;  and  inftruded  the  Tribunes  alfo  to  exercife  the  land 
army  in  the  following  manner. 

On  the  firft  day,  the  legions  were  commanded  to  run  the 
fpace  of  thirty  ftadia  with  their  arms.  On  the  fecond,  to  fcour 
and  brighten  their  arms,  and  to  examine  in  open  view  their 
whole  armour.  The  third  day  was  allotted  to  relaxation  and 
repofe.  On  the  fourth,  they  fought  together,  with  wooden 
fwords  cafed  with  leather,  and  guarded  with  a  button  at  the 
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end  ;  and  threw  javeHns,  which  were  covered  alfo  with  a  but- 
ton. On  the  fifth  day,  they  returned  again  to  the  fame  courfe 
of  running  with  which  they  had  begun. 

He  employed  alfo  a  principal  part  of  his  attention  upon 
the  artificers ;  that  the  arms  might  be  finifhed  in  the  com- 
pleteft  manner,  both  for  the  exercifes  in  the  field,  and  for 
real  fervice.    With  this  view,  he  not  only  appointed  fkilful 
men  to  regulate  the  workmen,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  j 
but  himfelf  went  every  day  among  them,  and  faw  that  they 
were  fupplied  with  neceflaries.    And  thus,  while  the  legions 
were  exercifing  themfelves  continually  before  the  walls,  and 
the  naval  forces  upon  the  fea  contending  together  in  rowing 
and  in  mock  engagements;  while  the  workmen  in  the  city 
were  fliarpening  weapons,  or  labouring  in  brafs  and  wood ; 
and,  in  a  v/ord,  while  all  without  exception  were  employed  ia 
preparing  arms ;  whoever  had  beheld  the  fight,  might  have 
obferved  in  the  words  of  Xenophon,  that  this  city  was  in  truth 
the  very  workingfiiop  of  war.    When  all  things  feemed  at 
lafl:  to  be  in  the  condition  which  he  defired,  and  the  troops^ 
were  perfect  in  their  exercife  ;  having  fecured  the  city  alfo  by 
placing  guards,  and  making  the  fortifications  that  were  ne- 
cefTary,  he  put  both  the  army  and  the  fleet  in  motion,  and 
began  his  march  towards  Taraco,  carrying  the  hoftages  alfo 
with  him. 

The  motions  which  Scipio  judged  to  be  mofl:  ufeful  for  the 
cavalry  upon  all  occafions,  and  in  which  he  commanded  them 
to  be  exercifed,  were  thefe.  To  turn  every  man  fingly  his 
horfe  to  the  left,  and  again  to  the  right,  and  then  to  make 
him  fall  back.  With  refpedt  to  whole  troops,  they  were  alfo 
taught  to  turn  to  one  fide  at  once,  and  to  recover  again  their 
firft  pofition ;  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  enemy  in  two  mo- 
tions, and  to  face  about  again  in  three :  to  make  little  bodies 
of  ten,  or  of  twenty  men,  go  off  with  fpeed  from  the  wings, 
or  fometimes  from  the  centre  3  and  return  again  to  their  place 
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in  the  main  body  without  breaking  their  ranks :  to  extend 
themfelves  upon  the  wings,  in  order  to  prevent  the  camp  from 
being  attacked,  or  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  army.  The  break- 
ing of  the  whole  body  into  loofe  and  feparate  bands,  was  a 
thing  which  he  thought  deferved  but  little  attention;  becaufe 
it  was  nothing  more  than  the  order  into  which  troops  would 
naturally  fall  upon  a  march.  In  the  lafi:  place,  they  were  in- 
ftruded  fo  to  advance  againft  the  enemy,  or  to  retire  again, 
in  all  the  different  movements,  that,  even  when  running  with 
full  fpeed,  they  might  keep  their  ranks  intire,  and  preferve  the 
fame  diftance  between  the  troops.  For  his  opinion  was,  that 
nothing  was  more  dangerous  or  fatal,  than  for  a  body  of  ca- 
valry to  charge  with  difordered  ranks. 

When  he  had  communicated  thefe  inftrudlions  to  the  of- 
ficers and  foidiers,  he  afterwards  went  round  to  the  feveral 
cities,  and  examined,  in  the  firfl:  place,  whether  the  men  com- 
prehended his  plan  of  difcipline  ;  and  fecondly,  whether  thofe. 
who  conmianded  in  the  cities  were  clear  and  perfect  in  their 
manner  of  teaching  it.  For  he  judged  that  the  fuccefs  of  this 
new  method  would  principally  depend  upon  the  fkill  of  the 
particular  commanders.  As  foon  as  every  thing  was  perfect- 
ed, he  drew  out  all  the  cavalry  from  the  cities  to  one  place  ; 
and  himfelf  direfted  them  in  all  the  movements,  and  made 
them  perform  the  whole  exercife  in  his  prefence.  Nor  did 
he,  upon  this  occafion,  take  his  flation  at  the  head  of  all  the 
troops,  as  the  Generals  of  this  age  are  accuftomed  to  do  ;  ima- 
gining that  the  foremoft  place  is  the  proper  place  for  a  com- 
mander. But  in  truth  they  both  iLew  a  want  of  judgement, 
and  bring  much  difadvantage  upon  the  fervice  itfelf,  by  choof- 
ing  a  poft,  in  which,  while  they  are  feen  by  every  one,  they 
can  themfelves  fee  nothing.  For  the  bufinefs  in  quefiion,  at 
fuch  a  time,  is  not  to  difplay  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
commander,  but  to  fliew  ability  and  fkill ;  to  attend  to  the 
foidfers  in  all  their  movements  •  and,  for  this  purpofe,  to  be 
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fometimes  at  the  head,  fometimes  again  in  the  rear  of  all,  and 
fbmetimes  in  the  centre.  It  was  thus  that  Scipio  adted.  He 
rode  from  rank  to  rank,  and  faw  all  the  troops  himfelf.  He 
inftruclcd  thofe  that  were  lefs  ready ;  and  corrected  in  the 
beginning  whatever  was  amifs.  But  as  fo  great  attention  had 
been  ufed  before  in  exercifmg  each  particular  body,  the  mis- 
takes that  now  appeared  were  very  few  and  inconftderable. 
For  this  indeed,  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  has  very  juftly  obferv- 
ed,  is  the  only  method  tlian  can  render  a  body  of  troops  per- 
fect in  their  difcipline.  As  a  building,  fays  this  writer,  will 
be  firm  and  folid,  if  every  fcantling,  and  every  joint,  and  each 
fiiigle  apartment,  has  been  difpofed  and  finished  with  the 
neceflary  care;  fo  an  army  likewife  will  have  its  proper 
flrength,  when  every  troop,  and  every  foldier,  have  firft  been 
feparately  trained,  and  rendered  perfed  in  their  duty. 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

An  ohfervatio7i  on  the  policy  of  the  Ro7nans  with  refpeSJ  to 

Greece, 

TH  E  prefent  ftate  of  things  very  much  refembled,  it  was 
faid,  the  difpofition  of  an  army  drawn  up  in  battle. 
Upon  fuch  occalions,  the  Hght-armed  and  moft  adive  of  the 
troops  are  placed  always  in  front,  and  are  the  firft  attacked  : 
but  the  event  of  the  battle  is  decided  by  the  phalanx  of  heavy 
forces  that  ftand  behind  them,  In  the  fame  manner  the  -^to- 
lians,  and  the  people  of  Peloponnefus  their  allies,  are  now  firft 
expofed  to  danger ;  while  the  Romans,  like  the  phalanx, 
keep  themfelves  in  referve.  If  the  firft  fliould  be  defeated, 
the  latter  will  withdraw  themfelves  in  fafety  from  the  fray. 
But  if  they  fhould  be  vidlorious,  which  the  gods  avert,  the 
Romans  will  then  be  able  to  fubdue,  not  only  the  ^tolians, 
but  all  the  reft  alfo  of  the  people  of  Greece, 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

A  defcription  of  Echatana^  the  capital  city  of  Media.  ^The 
expeditio?t  of  Ajttiochus  agai7tfl  Arfaces* 

MEDIA  is  the  moft  powerful  of  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Alia ;  whether  we  confider  the  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, or  the  numbers  and  goodnefs  of  the  men,  and  alfo  of  the 
horfes,  which  are  there  produced.  For  thefe  animals  are 
found  in  it  in  fo  great  plenty,  that  almoft  all  the  reft  of  Alia 
is  fupplied  with  them  from  this  province.  It  is  here  alfo 
that  the  royal  horfes  are  always  fed,  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  pafture.  The  whole  borders  of  the  province  are 
covered  with  Grecian  cities ;  which  were  built  as  a  check 
upon  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  after  the  country  had  been 
fubdued  by  Alexander,  Ecbatana  only  is  not  one  of  thefe. 
This  city  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  Media,  and  commands 
all  that  part  of  Alia  which  lies  along  .the  Moeotis  and  the 
Euxine  fea.  It  was,  even  from  the  moft  ancient  times,  the 
feat  of  the  royal  refidence  :  and  feems,  in  fplendour  and  mag- 
nificence, very  greatly  to  have  exceeded  all  other  cities,  it 
is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  Orontes ;  and  not 
inclofed  with  any  walls.  But  there  is  a  citadel  in  it,  the  for- 
tifications of  which  are  of  moft  wonderful  ftrength  :  and  be- 
low the  citadel  ftands  the  palace  of  the  Perfian  kings.  With 
refpedl  to  other  particulars,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  fhould 
fpeak,  or  be  intirely  filent.  To  thofe  who  love  exaggeration, 
and  to  ftrike  their  readers  with  fomethingj  wonderful  in  their 
defcriptions,  this  city  would  afford  ample  matter  for  fuch  di- 
greffion.  But  others,  who  go  not  without  great  dijfHdence 
into  things  that  exceed  the  common  apprehenfion,  will,  for 
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this  very  reafon,  be  the  more  perplexed.  Thus  much  how- 
ever I  fiiall  fay.  The  palace  contained  feven  ftadia  in  cir- 
cumference. And  the  magnihcence  of  the  fl:ru(5i:ure  in  every 
part  was  fuch  as  mufi:  have  raifed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  thofe  who  built  it.  For  though  the 
wood  was  all  of  cedar,  or  of  cyprefs,  no  part  of  it  was  left 
naked  :  but  the  beams,  the  roofs,  and  the  pillars  that  fup- 
ported  the  porticoes  and  periftyles,  were  all  covered,  fome 
with  plates  of  filver,  and  fome  of  gold.  The  tiles  likewife 
were  all  of  filver.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  riches  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  Macedonians  who  attended  Alexander  :  and 
the  reft  was  pillaged  in  the  reigns  of  Antigonus  and  Seleucus. 
At  this  time  however,  when  Antiochus  arrived,  there  were 
ftill  remaining  in  the  temple  of  JEn3.  fome  pillars  cafed  with 
gold,  and  a  large  quantity  of  filver  tiles  laid  together  in  a 
heap.  There  were  alfo  fome  few  wedges  of  gold,  and  a 
much  greater  number  of  {ih^er.  Thefe  were  now  coined  in- 
to money  with  the  royal  ftamp ;  and  amounted  to  the  fum 
of  almoft  four  thoufand  talents. 

Arfaces  had  expeded,  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as 
far  as  to  this  city  ;  but  was  perfuaded,  that  he  never  would 
attempt  to  lead  fo  great  an  army  through  the  defart  that  was 
beyond  it :  efpecially  becaufe  he  could  not  fail  of  being  in 
•great  want  of  water.  For,  in  thefe  parts,  no  water  is  ever 
feen  above  the  furface  of  the  ground.  But,  through  the  whole 
of  the  defert,  there  are  many  fubterraneous  wells  and  ftreams, 
which  are  known  only  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
country.  The  account  which  the  inhabitants  give  of  thefe 
is  true.  That  the  Perfians,  when  they  were  mafters  of  this 
part  of  Afia,  gave  to  thofe  who  brought  a  ftream  of  water 
into  places  in  which  there  was  none  before,  the  free  inheri- 
tance of  the  ground  for  five  generations :  and  that  the  na- 
tives, encouraged  by  this  advantage,  fpared  no  labour  or  cx- 
pence,  to  bring  the  water,  which  falls  from  mount  Caucafus 
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in  many  large  ftreams,  through  flibtcrraneoiis  channels  to  a 
very  great  dillance ;  fo  that,  in  the  prefent  times,  thofe  who 
life  the  waters  know  not  the  beginning,  nor  the  courfe,  of 
the  channels  through  which  they  flow.  When  Arfaces  faw 
however,  that  the  king  had  determined  to  pafs  through  the 
defert,  he  ordered  the  wells  to  be  broken  and  filled  up.  But 
Antiochus,  being  informed  of  this  defign,  fent  away  Nico- 
medes  with  a  tiioufand  horfe  ;  who,  finding  on  his  arriv^al 
that  Arfaces  had  retreated,  and  that  a  fmall  body  of  cav^alry 
only  was  employed  in  flopping  the  mouths  of  the  flreams, 
forced  them  to  fly  upon  his  flrfh  approach,  and  returned  back 
again  to  Antiochus. 

The  king,  having  pafTed  the  defert,  arrived  at  Hecatom- 
pylus ;  a  city  fituatcd  in  the  middle  of  the  Parthian  territory, 
and  which  takes  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  roads 
which  lead  from  it  into  all  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  this 
place  he  allowed  the  army  fome  time  to  rcfl.  And  when 
he  had  confldered  uith  himfelf,  that,  if  Arfaces  had  been 
inclined  to  venture  on  a  battle,  he  ne\'er  would  have  left  his 
country,  or  have  looked  for  any  ground  more  proper  for  his 
own  army  than  that  which  lay  round  Hecatompylus ;  and 
that  it  was  evident  from  his  retreat  that  he  had  no  fuch  dc- 
flgn  ;  he  refolved  to  advance  into  Hyrcania.  Arriving  at 
Tagjc,  and  being  informed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  the  whole 
way  leading  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  Labutas,  which 
overlooked  Hyrcania,  was  extremely  difficult,  and  that  great 
numbers  of  barbarians  alfo  had  already  pofTeffed  themfelves 
of  all  the  pafTes ;  he  divided  his  light-armed  forces  into  many 
little  bodies,  and  fent  them  away  under  difl'erent  leaders,  af- 
flgning  to  each  the  route  which  they  fhould  take.  The  pio- 
neers of  the  army  were  leparated  alfo  into  little  bands ;  and 
were  ordered  to  attend  the  light- armed  troops,  and,  in  every 
part,  as  they  arrived,  to  make  the  afcent  pra6licable  for  the 
heavy  forces,  and  the  beafls  that  were  loaded  with  the  baggage. 
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When  he  had  made  this  difpofition,  he  gave  to  Diogenes  the 
van  of  the  army  ;  which  was  compofed  of  archers  and  {lingers, 
and  thofe  mountaineers,  who  are  very  fkilful  in  throwing 
darts  or  ftones ;  and  who,  not  keeping  any  rank,  but  engage 
ing  man  with  man,  as  time  and  place  may  require,  perform 
the  greateft  fervice  in  fuch  difficult  pafies..  Next  to  thefe 
marched  a  body  of  two  thoufand  Cretans,  armed  with  buck- 
lers,  and  led  by  Polyxenidas  of  Rhodes.  And  in  the  rear  of 
all  were  the  heavy  forces,  under  the  command  of  Nicomedes 
of  Cos,  and  Nicolaus  an  .^tolian. 

As  the  army  advanced,  the  way  was  found  to  be  much 
more  rough  and  difficult,  than  it  had  been  before  conceived. 
For  as  the  whole  length  of  the  afcent  was  not  kfs  than  three 
hundred  ftadia  ;  fo  the  greateft  part  of  the  way  alfo  was 
through  a  deep  and  hollow  road,  formed  by  the  winter  tor- 
rents, and  filled  with  trees  and  fragments  of  rocks  v/hich 
had  fallen  from  the  mountains  that  hung  over  it.  The  bar- 
barians likevvife  not  only  had  increafed  thefe  difficulties,  by 
laying  trees  together  in  heaps,  and  ftones  of  the  largcft  fize  ; 
but  had  fpread  themfelves  upon  all  the  eminences  that  were 
moft  proper  for  their  purpofe,  along  the  whole  border  of  the 
road.  And  indeed  if  they  had  not  wholly  been  miftaken  in 
their  judgement,  the  king  muft  have  been  forced  to  defift 
from  his  defign.  For  having  perfuadcd  themfelves,  that  the 
whole  army  muft  neceftarily  pafs  along  this  road,  they  had 
taken  the  meafures  that  were  moPc  agreeable  to  this  perfua- 
fion,  and  fecured  the  poPcS  that  were  moft  proper  for  defend- 
ing the  paftage.  But  they  never  had  confidcred,  that,  though 
the  baggage  and  the  heavy  forces  muft  pafs  indeed  along 
this  way,  becaufe  it  was  not  poffiblc  for  them  to  afcend  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  yet  the  light-armed  troops  might 
advance  along  the  very  fummit  of  the  rocks.  No  fooner 
therefore  was  the  firft  of  their  pofts  attacked,  than  the 
whole  face  of  things  was  intirely  changed.    For  Diogenes, 
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perceiving  in  the  very  firft  conflid:  what  was  neceffary  to  be 
done,  led  his  troops  out  of  the  hollow  way,  and  having 
gained  the  heights  that  were  above  the  enemy,  galled  them 
with  darts  and  fcones.  The  ftones  efpecially,  that  were  dif- 
charged  by  the  {lingers  from  a  confiderablc  diftance,  fpread 
among  them  fo  great  dilorder,  that  they  were  forced  to  aban- 
don their  poft.  The  pioneers  then  cleared  the  ground  in 
full  fccurity  :  and  as  the  number  of  them  was  great,  this 
tafk  was  foon  accomplifhed.  And  thus,  as  the  archers  and 
{lingers,  with  the  reft  ot  the  light- armed  troops,  ftill  conti- 
nued to  advance  ;  fometimes  fpreading  themfelves  along  the 
fides  of  the  rocks,  and  fometimes  uniting  in  a  body,  and 
feizing  all  the  advantageous  pofts  ;  while  the  Cretans,  as  a 
referve,  marched  llowly  and  in  good  order  through  the  hol- 
low road  ;  the  barbarians,  unable  to  fuftain  thele  different 
attacks,  abandoned  their  feveral  ftations,  and  retreated  toge- 
ther to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  In  this  manner  Antiochus 
at  laft  condudled  his  army  through  the  palles,  though  very 
flowly,  and  with  great  difhculty  :  for  he  had  fcarcely  gained 
upon  the  eighth  day  the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  As  the 
enemy  had  aflembled  all  their  forces  together  in  tJiis  place, 
and  were  perfuaded  that  they  fhould  ftill  compel  him  to  de- 
iift  from  his  defign,  a  new  and  fierce  battle  enfued.  But 
the  barbarians  were  defeated  in  the  following  manner.  '1  hey 
had  formed  themfelves  into  a  clofe  body,  and  iliaintained  the 
fight  with  courage  againft  the  heavy  forces  that  attacked 
them  in  front ;  when  they  perceived  that  the  light-armed 
troops,  having  made  a  circuit  in  the  night,  had  poffeired 
themfelves  of  the  eminences  in  their  rear.  At  this  fight 
they  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  began  to  fly  with  great 
precipitation.  The  king  would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  pur- 
fued,  but  ordered  the  trumpets  to  found  a  retreat ;  that  he 
might  defcend  with  all  his  army,  in  good  order,  into  Hyr- 
cania.    Having  regulated  his  march  as  he  defired,  he  ar- 
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rived  at  Tambracus ;  a  city  not  inclofed  vvith  walls  ;  but 
of  great  extent,  and  in  which  there  was  alfo  a  royal  palace. 
In  this  place  he  incamped  :  and  being  informed  that  the 
greateft  part  of  the  routed  army,  together  with  many  of 
the  neighbouring  people,  had  retired  to  Syrinx  ;  which  was 
at  no  great  diftance  from  Tambracus,  and,  on  account  both 
of  its  ftrength  and  fituation,  was  confidered  as  the  capital  of 
all  Hyrcania  ;  he  refolved  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  that 
city.  Adv^ancing  therefore  with  his  army,  he  extended  his 
forces  round  it,  and  began  the  fiege.  The  chief  part  of 
his  labour  was  employed  in  preparing  tortoifes,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  filling  up  the  intrenchments.  For  the  city  was  fur- 
rounded  by  three  ditches ;  each  of  which  contained  not  lefs 
than  thirty  cubits  in  breadth,  and  fifteen  in  depth.  Upon 
the  top  of  each  was  a  double  palifade  :  and  beyond  them  a 
ftrong  wall.  It  was  here  that  continual  combats  pafied 
without  any  intermifiion :  fo  that  neither  the  befiegers  nor 
the  befieged  were  able  to  remove  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
For  they  not  only  fought  above  the  ground  ;  but  often  met 
together  in  the  mines  which  they  had  digged  below.  By 
the  activity  however  of  the  king,  as  well  as  from  the  num^ 
her  of  the  troops  employed,  the  ditches  were  in  a  fiiort  time 
filled,  and  the  wall  fell  in  the  part  that  was  undermined. 
The  barbarians,  unable  any  longer  to  make  refiftance,  killed 
all  the  Greeks  that  were  in  the  place  ;  and,  having  pillaged 
the  city  of  all  the  goods  that  were  of  greateft  value,  endea- 
voured to  efcape  by  night.  But  Antiochus,  being  informed 
of  their  retreat,  ordered  Hyperbafis  to  purfue  them  with  the 
mercenaries.  The  barbarians,  upon  the  firft  approach  of 
thefe  troops,  threw  away  their  . baggage,  and  fled  back  into 
the  city.  And  when  they  found  that  the  heavy- armed  forces 
had  alfo  entered  the  city  through  the  breach,  they  defpaired 
of  any  farther  means  of  fafcty,  and  furrendered  themfclves 
to  the  king. 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH. 

The  Confuls  MarcelJus  and  Crifpiims  are  loft  through  their 
own  imprudence.  RefleEiions  of  the  HiJioria?2  upon  this 
event, 

^  I  ^HE  Confuls,  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Crifpinus,  be- 
j  ing  deiirous  to  take  a  perfect  view  of  thofe  parts  of 
the  hill  that  looked  towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  or- 
dered the  reft  of  the  army  to  remain  within  the  intrench- 
ment,  and,  attended  only  by  two  troops  of  horfe,  fome 
light-armed,  and  about  thirty  lictors,  advanced  to  examine 
the  ground.  It  happened,  that  fome  of  the  Numidians, 
wild  were  accuftomed  to  wait  in  ambufcade,  and  to  attack 
by  furprize  thofe  who  came  out  to  fkirm.ilh,  or  upon  any 
occafion  advanced  from  the  Roman  camp,  had  at  this  very 
time  concealed  themfelves,  lying  clofe  under  the  root  of  the 
hill.  As  foon  then  as  their  fcout  gave  notice  by  a  fignal, 
that  fome  of  the  enemy  were  above  them,  they  rofe  from 
their  place,  and,  winding  along  the  fides  of  the  hill,  in- 
tercepted the  Confuls,  and  cut  off  their  return  to  the  camp. 
The  Conful  Claudius,  and  fome  others,  were  killed  in  the 
firft  onfet  :  and  the  reft,  being  wounded,  directed  their 
flight  by  different  ways  among  the  precipices.  The  fon  of 
Claudius,  who  was  alfo  wounded,  very  unexpededly  efcaped, 
and  with  great  difficulty.  The  Romans  from  their  camp 
faw  diftinctly  every  thing  that  paiTed,  but  were  not  able  to 
fend  any  afllftance.  For  while  they  cried  aloud,  and  were 
ftruck  with  confternation  at  what  had  happened  ;  while  fome 
bridled  their  horfes,  and  others  prepared  their  arms,  the  ac- 
tion was  intireiy  finifhed.    Thus  w^s  Marcellus  loft  through 
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his  own  fimplicity,  and  by  not  attending  to  the  proper  duty 
of  a  General. 

I  have  often  been  forced,  in  the  courfe  of  this  Hiftory,  to 
make  fome  reflection  upon  faults  like  thefe.    For,  among 
all  into  which  the  leaders  of  armies  are  betrayed,  there  is 
none  more  frequent  :  nor  any  on  the  other  hand  that  affords 
a  clearer  proof  of  ignorance.     What  good  indeed  can  be 
expeded  from  a  man,  who  knows  not  that  the  commander 
of  an  army  fhould  keep  himfelf,  as  much  as  it  is  poflible, 
out  of  little  combats,  which  decide  nothing  with  refpedl  to 
the  whole  :  and  that,  if  ever  any  occafion  fhould  oblige 
him  to  take  a  part  in  fuch  engagements,  he  ought  to  fee 
many  fall,  before  the  danger  be  fuffered  to  approach  him- 
felf?   Let  the  bale  Carian  rifk  his  life,  as  the  proverb  ex- 
prefTes  it,  and  not  the  General.    To  •  fay  afterv/ards,  I  did 
not  think  it ;  and,  who  could  have  expected  fuch  an  acci- 
dent ;  is  in  my  judgement  the  ftrongeft  proof  that  a  Gene- 
ral can  give  of  his  want  of  capacity  and  fenfe.    I  cannot 
therefore  but  conlider  Annibal,  who  vv^as  indeed  in  many 
other  refpecls  an  excellent  commander,  as  moft  particularly 
admirable  upon  this  account  :  that  in  all  the  long  time  which 
he  palFed  in  a  hoftile  country,  amidft  much  variety  of  for- 
tune, and  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many  and  fo  great  battles, 
though  upon  many  occafions  he  furprifed  the  enemy,  he  ne- 
ver was  himfelf  furprifed.    So  great  was  the  prudence  with 
which  he  provided  always  for  the  fafety  of  his  own  perfon.. 
And  furely  nothing  is  more  commendable  than  fuch  precau- 
tion.   For  though  an  army  may  have  fuffered  an  intire  de- 
f6a:t,  yet,  if  the  General  be  unhurt  and  fafe,  many  favour- 
able occafions  may  arife,  for  repairing  the  lofs  that  has  been 
fuftained.    But  v/hen  he,  who  is  as  the  pilot  in  a  veffel, 
falls  ;  the  army,  though  fuperior  perhaps  in  the  adtion  to. 
the  enemy,  cannot  draw  any  advantage  even  from  victory  ; 
becaufe  the  hdpes  of  every  man  are  all  centered  in  the 
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leader.  Let  this  then  ferve  as  a  caution  to  thofe  comman- 
ders, who  through  oftentation,  youthful  folly,  a  want  of 
experience,  or  a  contempt  of  tlic  enemy,  are  apt  to  fall  into 
fuch  abfurdity  of  condud.  For  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
caufes  misfortunes  like  that  which  has  now  been  mentioned 
muft  always  be  afcribed. 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH. 

The  conduSi  of  Scipio  in  Spain.    He  is  joined  by  Mandonius 
and  Andobalis  :  defeats  Afdrubal  in  battle  ;  ajid  force  s 
him  to  leave  the  country.    He  rejeBs  the  title  of  kino-^ 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  the  Spainards, 


CHAP.  I. 


WH I LE  Scipio  remained  in  winter  quarters  at  Taraco, 
as  we  before  have  mentioned,  he  endeavoured  to  fe- 
cure  the  confidence  and  friendlLip  of  the  Spaniards,  by  de- 
livering to  them  the  feveral  hoftages  which  had  fallen  into 
his  power.    An  accident  happened,  which  greatly  affifted 
him  in  this  defign.    Edeco,  a  powerful  prince  in  the  coun- 
try, no  fooner  heard  that  the  Romans  were  become  mafters 
of  New  Carthage,  and  that  his  wife  and  children  were  in  their 
hands,  than  he  confidered  with  himfelf,  that  it  was  highly 
probable  that  the  Spaniards  would  in  no  long  time  revolt, 
and  join  the  conquerours.     He  refolved  therefore  to  fet  the 
firft  example  of  this  change  :  being  perfuaded,  that  by  fuch  a 
meafuie  he  not  only  fhould  recover  again  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, but  appear  alfo  to  have  embraced  the  friendihip  of  the 
Romans,  not  through  necefiity,  but  by  choice.     Nor  was  he 
indeed  difappointed  in  his  hopes.     As  foon  as  the  armies  were 
fixed  in  winter  quarters,  he  came  to  Taraco,  with  fome  of  the 
neareft  of  his  friends  :  and,  being  admitted  into  the  prefence 
of  Scipio,  "  he  thanked  the  gods,  he  faid,  who  had  permit- 
ted him  to  be  the  firfb  in  coming  to  him,  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  country.    That  others  indeed  extended  their  hands 
towards  the  Romans ;  but  ftill  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
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Carthaginians,  and  held  a  correfpondence  with  them.  But 
that  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  ready  to  furrender  without  re- 
ferve,  not  only  himfelf,  but  his  kindred  alfo  and  friends,  to 
the  Romans.  That,  if  Scipio  would  confider  him  as  an  ally 
and  friend,  he  might  draw  from  fuch  compliance  many  great 
advantages,  both  now  and  in  future  times.  That,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  prefent,  the  reft  of  the  Spaniards,  as  foon  as  they 
fhould  find  that  he  was  treated  as  a  friend)  and  had  obtain- 
ed what  he  defired,  would  haflen  to  follow  his  example  ;  with 
the  hopes  of  recovering  again  their  families,  and  of  being  re- 
ceived into  the  fame  alliance.  And  that  hereafter  likewife, 
poffefled  as  they  would  be  with  a  fenfe  of  fo  great  an  honour 
as  well  as  kindnefs,  they  would  be  ready  to  affifl:  him  with- 
out referve  in  all  the  operations  of  the  war.  He  intreated 
him  therefore  to  reftore  to  him  his  wife  and  children ;  to 
confider  him  as  his  friend  ;  and  to  fuller  him  to  return  with 
that  denomination  to  his  own  country  ;  till  fome  occaiion 
fhould  arife,  in  which  he  might  fhew  in  the  moft  effectual 
manner  the  fincerity  of  his  own  attachment,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  friends,  both  to  Scipio  himfelf,  and  to  all  the  interefts 
of  the  Romans." 

Here  he  ended  his  difcourfe.  Scipio,  who  long  before  had 
viewed  the  thing  in  this  very  light,  and  had  reafoned  upon  it 
with  himfelf  in  the  fame  manner  as  Edeco  had  done,  imme- 
diately reflored  his  wife  and  children,  and  gave  him  an  aflii- 
rance  of  his  friendfhip.  And  when,  in  the  courfe  of  many 
converfations  which  they  afterwards  held  together,  he  had 
infinuated  himfelf  by  various  methods  into  the  heart  c  f  the 
Spaniard,  and  had  raifed  alfo  in  all  his  friends  great  expec- 
tations of  future  honour  and  advantage,  he  fent  them  back 
to  their  own  country.  The  report  of  this  tranfadlion  being 
foon  noifed  abroad,  all  the  Spaniards  that  lived  on  that  fide 
of  the  Iberus,  and  who  before  were  enemies  of  the  Romans, 
immediately  with  one  confent  embraced  their  party.  When 
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the  fuccefs  of  this  meafure  had  fo  fully  anfwered  all  his  ex- 
pedations,  Scipio,  having  now  no  enemy  upon  the  fea,  dif- 
banded  his  naval  forces ;  and,  fele6ling  the  ableft  of  the  men, 
diftributed  them  among  the  companies,  and  increafed  his  land 
army. 

CHAP.  II. 

MANDONIUS  and  Andobalis  were  two  of  the  mofi: 
powerful  among  the  princes  in  Spain  ;  and  had  al- 
ways been  confidered  as  the  firmeft  friends  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians. But  they  long  had  harboured  a  fccret  diflatisfa£lion 
in  their  minds,  becaufe  Afdrubal,  on  pretence  that  he  fuf- 
ped:ed  their  fidelity,  had  demanded  their  wives  and  children 
as  hoftages,  together  with  a  large  fum  in  money,  as  we  have 
already  related.  Conceiving  therefore  the  prefent  opportu- 
nity to  be  moft  favourable  for  carrying  into  execution  the  de- 
lign  which  they  had  from  that  time  meditated,  they  with- 
drew their  troops  from  the  Carthaginian  camp  by  night,  and 
retired  to  fome  fortified  pofts,  in  which  they  were  fecure 
from  being  attacked.  This  revolt  was  followed  alfo  by  that 
of  many  others  of  the  Spaniards ;  who  for  a  long  time  had 
fupported  with  great  pain  the  haughtinefs  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians ;  and  were  ready  to  feize  the  firff  occafion  that  was  of- 
fered to  declare  their  real  inclinations. 

Examples  of  the  fame  kind  have  been  indeed  extremely 
frequent.  It  is  a  great  thing  undoubtedly  to  obtain  fuccefs 
in  adion,  and  to  defeat  an  enemy  in  the  field.  But,  as  we 
have  often  taken  occafion  to  obferve,  it  requires  much  greater 
fkill  and  caution,  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  vidory.  There  are 
i  I  many  who  know  how  to  conquer :  and  but  few,  in  the  com- 
parifon,  who  ufe  their  conquefl:  with  advantage.  The  Car- 
thaginians were  among  the  firfl:  of  thefe.    As  foon  as  they 
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had  defeated  the  Roman  army,  and  killed  the  two  Confuls, 
Publius  and  Cnseus,  being  perfuaded  that  they  fhould  now 
hold  without  difpute  the  fovereignty  of  Spain,  they  treated 
all  the  people  of  the  country  with  the  greatefh  haughtinefs, 
Inftead  therefore  of  allies  and  friends,  they  made  all  who  had 
fubmittcd  to  their  power  their  enemies.    And  how  indeed 
could  it  be  otherwife  ?  They  conceived,  that  one  way  was 
the  beft  for  gaining  empire,  and  another  for  maintaining  it. 
They  ought  however  to  have  learned,  that  men  moft  eafily 
preferve  their  power,  by  perfifting  in  the  fame  courfe  of  con- 
du6t  by  which  it  was  at  firft  obtained.    Now  nothing  is  more 
evident,  or  more  confirmed  by  a  great  variety  of  examples, 
than  that  the  fureft  way  of  drawing  any  people  to  fubmiffion, 
is  to  flatter  them  with  kindnefs,  and  to  allure  them  by  the 
profpect  of  advantage.    But  if  men,  when  they  have  gained 
the  end  which  they  defired,  reverfe  this  treatment,  and  load 
thofe  that  have  fubmittcd  to  them  with  rigour  and  feverity, 
the  inclinations  of  the  fubjedls,  as  the  Carthaginians  now  ex- 
perienced, will  not  fail  to  correfpond  with  the  change  of  con- 
dudl  in  the  governours. 

In  this  dangerous  condition  of  affairs,  the  mind  of  Afdru- 
bal  was  filled  with  many  apprehenfions,  and  diflra^led  by 
various  thoughts.  He  was  grieved  at  the  revolt  of  Andobalis. 
The  difcontents  of  his  own  officers,  and  their  oppofition  to 
his  will,  added  much  to  his  anxiety.  He  dreaded  alio  the 
arrival  of  Scipio  with  his  army.  And  as  he  judged  that  this 
would  very  ihortly  happen ;  perceiving  likewife,  that  the 
Spaniards  had  deferted  him,  and  were  haftening  with  one 
confent  to  join  the  Romans  ;  he  at  laft  refolved,  that  he 
vvould  difpofe  ail  things  in  the  beft  order  that  was  pofTible, 
and  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  That,  if  happily  he  fhould 
be  viciorious  in  the  action,  he  might  afterwards  deliberate 
upon  future  meafures  in  full  fecurity.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  fhould  be  conquered ;  he  would  then  retreat  with  the  re- 
mains 
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mains  of  his  army  into  Gaul ;  and,  being  joined  by  as  many 
of  the  barbarians  as  he  fhould  be  able  to  draw  together  in 
that  country,  would  from  thence  pafs  into  Italy,  to  aflift  An- 

J    nibal  his  brother,  and  to  partake  with  him  in  the  fame  com- 

J    mon  hopes. 

While  Afdrubal  was  forming  this  defign,  Scipio,  having 
been  joined  again  by  L^lius,  who  brought  to  him  the  orders 
of  the  fenate,  drew  all  the  troops  from  their  winter  quarters, 
and  began  his  march.  In  every  place  through  which  he 
pafled,  the  Spaniards  were  prepared  to  meet  him,  and  joined 
themfelves  to  the  army  with  alacrity  and  joy.  Among  the 
reft,  Andobalis,  who  had  long  before  fent  meflages  to  Scipio, 
no  fooner  was  informed  of  his  approach,  than  he  went  out  of 
his  camp  to  meet  him,  attended  by  his  friends.  And  when 
he  had  joined  him,  he  began  with  giving  an  account  of  his 
late  connedlion  with  the  Carthaginians  :  difplaying,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  advantages  which  they  had  drawn  from  his 
alliance,  and  the  fideHty  with  which  he  had  always  ferved 
them  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  many  injuries  and  infults,  with 
which  his  fervices  had  been  requited.  He  intreated  Scipio. 
therefore  to  be  himfelf  the  judge  of  what  he  had  heard.. 
That,  if  he  fhould  be  found  to  have  falfely  accufed  the  Car- 
thaginians, it  might  with  good  reafon  be  fuppofed,  that  he 
would  not  long  maintain  his  faith  in  this  new  alliance.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  only  feparated  himfelf  from  his 
former  friends,  becaufe  a  long  courle  of  injurious  treatment 
had  compelled  him  to  abandon  them  ;  there  was  good  ground 
to  hope,  that,  having  now  embraced  the  party  oi  the  Ro- 
mans, he  would  adhere  to  it  with  a  firm  affeclion.  He  faid 
many  other  thinQ;s  upon  this  fubje(5l.  And  when  he  had  end- 
ed, Scipio  replied  ;  That  he  doubted  not  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  heard.  That  he  could  well  judge  what  muft 
have  been  the  infolence  of  the  Carthaginians  towards  him  ; 
not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  they  had  treated  all  the 
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people  of  Spain  j  but  more  particularly  from  the  infults,  to 
which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Andobalis  and  the  other 
princes  had  been  expoled.     That  himfelf,  on  the  contrary, 
when  thefe  women  had  fallen  into  his  power,  not  as  hoftages, 
but  as  prifoners  and  flaves,  "had  obferved  towards  them  fuch 
flricSl  fidelity,  that  even  they  who  were  their  parents  fcarcely 
could  have  equalled  him  in  difcharging  that  duty."  Ando- 
balis declared  aloud,  that  he  fpoke  the  truth ;  and,  proftrat- 
ing  himfelf  before  him,  faluted  him  with  the  appellation  of 
King.    The  reft  that  were  prefcnt  all  applauded  the  word. 
But  Scipio,  inclining  himfelf  towards  them,  only  exhorted 
them  to  take  courage,  and  to  be  alTured,  that  they  fhould 
receive  every  mark  of  kindnefs  from  the  Romans.     He  then 
delivered  to  them  their  wives  and  daughters :  and  on  the  next 
day  concluded  a  treaty  with  them  in  which  the  chief  condi- 
tion was,  that  they  fhould  be  fubjedl  to  the  command  of  the 
Roman  leaders,  and  obey  the  orders  which  they  fliould  give. 
The  Spaniards,  after  this  tranfadion,  returned  back  again  to 
their  own  camp ;  and,  taking  with  them  all  their  forces, 
came  and  incamped  together  with  the  Romans,  and  began 
their  march  with  them  towards  Afdrubal. 

The  Carthaginian  General  was  at  this  time  incamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bstula,  a  city  fituated  in  the  Cafta- 
lonian  diftricf,  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  filver  mines. 
But  when  he  heard  that  the  Romans  were  advancing  towards 
him,  he  went  into  another  camp,  which  was  fecured  behind 
by  a  river.  In  his  front  he  had  a  plain,  which  was  bordered 
at  the  extremity  by  a  rifing  ground  ;  of  a  height  fufficient  to 
cover  the  camp  ;  and  of  fufbcient  length  alfo  for  drawing  up 
the  army  in  battle.  In  this  place  he  remained  ;  taking  care 
only  to  place  continually  an  advanced  guard  of  troops  upon 
the  rifmg  ground.  As  foon  as  Scipio  arrived,  he  was  impa- 
tient to  engage :  but  the  great  advantages  of  the  ground  in 
which  Afdrubal  was  incamped  filled  him  with  perplexity. 

When 
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When  he  had  waited  however  two  whole  days,  and  began  to 
fear,  that,  if  Mago  and  Afdrubal  the  Ton  of  Gefco  fhoiild  ad- 
vance alfo  with  theit  armies,  he  fhould  then  be  inclofcd  oil 
every  fide,  he  refolved  to  make  feme  attempt  at  leaft  to  draw, 
the  enemy  to  a  battle.  Having  ordered  therefore  the  reft  of 
the  army  to  remain  in  the  intrenchments,  and  to  hold  them- 
felves  in  readinefs  to  engage,  he  fent  away  a  part  of  the  light- 
armed  ti-oops,  together  with  the  extraordinaries  of  the  infan- 
try, to  attack  thofe  bodies  oi  the  enemy  that  were  pofled  up- 
on the  rihng  ground.  This  order  was  executed  with  vigour.. 
The  Carthaginian  General  remained  for  fome  time  quiet,  and 
expedled  the  event.  But,  when  he  faw  that  his  men  v/ere 
clofely  preffed  by  the  Rom.ans,  and  that  they  fufFtred  greatly 
in  the  adion,  he  drew  out  his  army,  and,  trufting  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  fituation,  began  to  range  them  in  order  of 
battle  upon  the  rifing  ground.  Scipio  then  fent  away  all  the 
light-armed  forces,  to  aflift  thofe  that  were  firft  engaged : 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  dividing  the  reft  of  his  army  into  two 
equal  bodies,  he  gave  one  of  them  to  L^elius,  and  ordered  him 
to  make  a  circuit  round  the  riling  ground,  and  fall  upon  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  while  himfelf  with  the  other  wheeled 
round  on  the  oppofite  fide,  and  attacked  their  left.  While 
this  was  done,  Afdrubal  was  but  juft  beginning  to  draw  out 
his  troops  from  the  intrenchments.  For  to  this  moment  he 
had  remained  quiet ;  not  expelling  that  the.Romans  would 
riik  a  battle  againft  him  in  fo  ftrong  a  poft.  And  now^, 
when  the  thing  had  happened,  it  was  too  late  to  draw  up  his 
army  in  proper  order.  The  Romans  thei-efore  falling  thus 
upon  the  wings  before  they  had  taken  their  refjjedlive  pofts, 
not  only  gained  the  top  of  the  rifing  ground  without  relif- 
tance,  but  continuing  alfo  to  advance,  while  the  enemy  v/as 
ftill  in  motion  to  be  formed,  killed  thofe  who  prefented 
their  flank  to  them  as  they  marched,  and  forced  the  reft,  v.  ho 
had  juft  formed  themfelves  in  front,  to  fly.    When  Afdrubal 
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perceived,  that  his  troops  were  repulfed  in  every  part,  perfift- 
ing  in  the  plan  which  he  at  firft  had  formed,  he  refolved  not 
to  continue  the  battle  to  the  laft  extremity.  Taking  with  him 
therefore  the  money  and  the  elephants,  and  colleding  together 
as  many  as  he  was  able  of  thofe  that  fled,  he  retreated  to- 
wards the  Tagus,  with  deflgn  to  pafs  over  the  Pyrenasan 
mountains  into  Gaul. 

Scipio,  not  judging  it  proper  to  purfue  the  enemy,  left  the 
other  Generals  fhould  in  the  mean  time  advance  towards  him, 
gave  permiffion  to  the  foldiers  to  pillage  the  camp.  On  the 
following  day,  he  affembled  together  all  the  prifoners,  and 
gave  the  neceflary  orders  concerning  them.  Their  numbers 
were  ten  thoufand  of  the  foot,  and  more  than  two  thoufand 
horfe.  The  Spaniards  through  all  the  country,  who  had 
taken  arms  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians,  came  and  fubmitted 
themfelves  to  the  Romans  at  difcretion.  In  the  cOnverfations 
which  they  held  with  Scipio  upon  this  occafion,  they  all  fa- 
luted  him  by  the  name  of  King.  This  appellation  had  firft 
been  given  to  him  by  Edeco,  who  had  alfo  proftrated  himfelf 
before  him.  Andobalis  ufed  afterwards  the  fame  expreftion. 
The  word  at  that  time  pafled  without  any  obfervation.  But 
after  the  prefent  vidory,  when  Scipio  found  that  all  the  Spa- 
niards addreffed  him  by  that  title,  he  thought  it  a  matter  that 
deferved  his  moft  ferious  refledlion.  Having  aftembled  them 
therefore  all  together,  he  told  them ;  "  that  he  fliould  always 
defire  to  be,  and  to  be  efteemed  by  all,  a  man  of  a  mind  tru- 
ly royal ;  but  that  he  neither  would  be  a  king,  nor  would 
be  fo  called  by  any  one :  and  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  they 
fhould  addrefs  him  by  no  other  appellation  than  that  of  Ge- 
neral. 

The  greatnefs  of  foul,  that  was  difplayed  by  Scipio  upon 
this  occafion,  may  very  juftly  be  thought  to  deferve  ap- 
plaule.    Though  at  this  time  he  was  extremely  young,  and 
fortune  had  fo  favoured  him  in  his  career,  that  a  whole  fab- 
2  jed 
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jedl  people  made  a  voluntary  ojfFer  to  him  of  the  royal  title, 
he  remained  conftant  to  himleir,  and  was  not  to  be  tempted 
by  fo  flattering  a  fliew  of  honour.  But  this  fame  greatnefs 
will  appear  in  a  degree  much  more  exalted,  if  we  turn  our 
view  upon  the  later  period  of  his  life.  For  when^  after  his 
exploits  in  Spain,  he  had  fubdued  the  Carthaginians,  and 
brought  the  faireft  and  the  largefl:  provinces  of  Afric,  from 
the  Philsnean  altars  even  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  into 
fubjedion  to  his  country  ;  when  he  had  conquered  Aha  and 
the  AiTyrian  kings  ;  and  forced  the  nobleil  and  the  moft 
confiderable  parts  of  the  whole  known  world  to  fubmit  to 
the  Roman  fvvay  ;  how  many  occalions  arofe,  of  eftabiiih- 
ing  himfelf  in  royalty,  in  almoPc  any  part  of  the  earth  that 
he  fhould  choofe  ?  A  fituation  like  this  might  have  infpired 
not  only  a  human  mind,  but  even  divinity  iiifelf,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  fay  it,  with  ambitious  pride.  But  fo  elevated,  fo 
fuperior  was  the  foul  of  Scipio  to  that  of  other  men,  that, 
,  though  fovereignty  is  regarded  as  the  greatefl:  blefTing  which 
\  the  Gods  can  give,  and  though  it  was  thrown  fo  often  in 
his  way  by  fortune,  he  rejedled  it  with  difdain  ;  and  pre- 
ferred his  own  duty,  and  the  interefts  of  his  country,  to  all 
the  dazzling  fplendour  and  imagined  happinefs  of  power. 
But  let  us  return  from  this  digreffion. 

Scipio,  having  feparated  the  Spaniards  from  the  reft  of 
the  prifoners,  dilmifled  them  without  ranfom  to  their  feve- 
ral  countries.  He  permitted  Andobalis  to  choofe  for  him- 
felf three  hundred  of  the  horfes,  and  diftributed  the  reft: 
among  thofe  who  had  none.  He  then  took  polieirion  of 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  becaufe  it  was  lituated  with  fo  great 
advantage  ;  -and  remained  there  uith  the  army,  expcding 
the  other  Generals  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  fent  fome 
troops  alfo  towards  the  Pyrensan  mountains,  to  obferve  the 
motions  of  Afdrubal.  When  the  fummer  v/as  ended,  he 
again  decamped  ;  and  returned  back  to  Taraco,  to  take  his 
winter  quarters  in  that  city. 

E  e  EX- 
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EXTRACT  the  SEVENTH. 

Udc  preparatmis  of  Philip  for  mai7Uaini77g  the  war  a^ainji 
the  ALtoliaiis^  fupported  by  Attalus  and  the  Romans.  A 
digreffio?!  on  Signals  by  lighted  torches, 

CHAP  I. 

TH  E  ^tolians,  having  now  conceived  the  greateft  ex- 
pectations from  the  arrival  of  Attalus  and  the  Ro- 
mans, ftruck  a  terrour  into  all  the  Greeks,  and  were  ready 
to  attack  them  by  land,  while  Publius  Sulpitius  and  Attalus 
prefled  them  on  the  fide  of  the  fea.  The  Achaeans  there- 
fore fent  an  embafly  to  Philip,  to  implore  affiftance.  For, 
belides  the  danger  which  threatened  them  from  the  iEto- 
lians,  Machanidas  alfo  had  drawn  together  an  army  upon 
the  borders  of  the  Argian  territory.  The  Boeotians,  appre- 
henfive  that  the  fleet  would  make  a  defcent  upon  their  coafts, 
demanded  likewife  from  Piiilip  a  leader  and  a  body  of  troops. 
The  Euboeans  prefTed  him  with  the  greatefl  earneflnefs  to 
take  fome  meafures  for  their  defence.  The  Acarnanians 
urged  the  flime  reqiiefl.  An  embafly  came  alfo  from  Epi- 
rus.  At  the  fame  time  a  report  v/as  fpread,  that  Scerdilaidas 
and  Pleuratus  were  drawinsj  tog^ether  their  forces :  and  that 
the  Thracians,  v/ho  v/ere  contiguous  to  Macedon,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Masdians,  had  refolved  to  invade  that  kingdom,  as 
foon  as  Philip  fhouid  be  removed  to  any  diftance  from  it. 
The  ^tolians  likewife  had  already  fecured  Thermopylae,  by 
ditches  and  intrenchments,  and  ftrong  bodies  of  troops  : 
and  were  pcrfuaded,  that  they  had  fhut  the  entrance  againfb 
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Philip  ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  poflible  for  him  to  advance 
to  the  afliftance  of  his  allies  that  were  within  thofe  pafies. 

Conjundlures  like  thefe,  in  which  the  leaders  of  armies 
are  obliged  to  exert  all  their  ftrength,  and  to  bring  into  trial 
their  whole  ability  both  of  mind  and  body,  are  thofe  which 
nioft  particularly  deferve  the  attention  of  the  reader.  For 
as,  in  the  divcrfions  of  the  field,  the  force  and  vigour  of  the 
hunted  beafts  are  never  fo  confpicuoufiy  difplayed,  as  when 
they  are  prefled  on  every  fide  by  danger  ;  juft  fo  it  hap- 
pens with  refpecl  to  thefe  commanders ;  and  in  this  light  it 
was  that  Philip  now  appeared.    As  foon  therefore  as  he  had 
difmifled  the  embafladours,  with  an  aflbrance  that  he  would 
afTifi  them  with  his  utmou  power,  he  applied  his  v/hole  at- 
tention to  the  war  :  turning  himfelf  on  every  fide  ;  and  con- 
lidering  with  the  greateil  care,  to  what  part  firft  he  fhould 
diredl  his  aim.    Being  informed  that  Attains  had  palled  over 
with  his  army  to  the  ifland  Peparethus,  and  was  mafter  of 
the  open  country,  he  fent  a  garrifon  to  fecure  the  city.  He 
ordered  Polyphantas  to  march  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
cover  Phocis  and  Boeotia.     To  Chalcis,  and  the  other  cities 
of  Euboea,  he  fent  Menippus  with  a  thoufand  heavy-armed 
foldiers,  and  five  hundred  Agrianians.     At  the  fame  time 
he  began  his  own  march  towards  Scotufla  ;  having  ordered 
the  Macedonian  troops  to  be  affembled  in  that  place.  But 
when  he  heard  that  Attains  had  failed  away  to  Nicsa  ;  and 
that  the  ^tolian  chiefs  were  afiembled  together  at  Heraclea, 
in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  operations  of  the  war  ; 
he  again  left  Scotuffa,  and  marched  with  the  greateft  hafle, 
that  he  might  either  prevent  or  difperfe  their  meeting.  But 
the  affembly  had  feparated  before  he  was  able  to  arrive.  He 
therefore  wafted  the  country  ;  and  when  he  had  deftroyed, 
or  taken  away,  all  the  corn  that  was  found  among  the  peo- 
ple who  lived  round  the  i^^nian  bay,  he  returned  back  to 
Scotufla,  and,  leaving  there  the  body  of  his  army,  went 
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himfelf  to  Denietrias  with  the  light-armed  forces  and  the 
royal  troop,  and  attended  to  the  defigns  of  the  enemy.  And 
that  the  earlieft  knowledge  might  be  obtained  of  all  their 
motions,  he  fent  orders  to  Peparethus,  to  the  people  of 
Phocis,  and  thofe  of  Eubaea,  that  they  fhould  inform  him  of 
every  thing  that  fhould  happen,  by  fignals  of  lighted  torches 
raifed  upon  Tifa^um  ;  a  mountain  of  Thefialy,  which  flood 
commodious  for  conveying  this  kind  of  notice  from  all  the 
parts  now  mentioned.  But  as  this  manner  of  making  fig- 
nals is  oi  the  greatefl:  fervice  in  war  ;  and  no  perfed:  me- 
thod has  hitherto  appeared  of  carrying  it  into  pradice  ;  it 
will  not  be  unufeful,  if  we  here  paufe  awhile,  and  beftow 
upon  it  fuch  confideration  as  the  importance  of  the  fubjedt 
well  defer ves. 

CHAP.  II. 

IT  is  a  thing  well  known,  that  opportunity,  which  has  Co 
great  a  fhare  in  the  accomplifhment  of  all  defigns,  has 
the  greatefl  in  thofe  that  belong  to  war.  .  Now,  of  all  the 
inventions  which  have  been  contrived  for  fecuring  opportu- 
nity, the  moft  effeclual  is  that  of  making  fignals  by  the 
means  of  lighted  torches.  By  this  method,  things  which 
have  been  jufl:  tranfaded,  and  others  at  the  vtry  time  in 
which  they  happen,  may  be  communicated  to  thofe  who  are 
concerned  to  know  them  ;  though  they  are  diftant  perhaps 
three  or  four  days  journey,  and  fometimes  even  many  days 
from  the  place  ;  and  the  requilite  affiftance  be  received, 
when  it  feems  fcarcely  pofllble  to  expect  it.  In  former 
times,  the  manner  of  conveying  this  notice  was  too  fimple  ; 
and  the  invention,  upon  that  account,  loft  much  of  its  ad- 
vantage. For  the  method  was,  to  ffettle  by  concert  fome 
fixed  and  determinate  fignals.    But  as  the  things  which  hap- 
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pen  are  infinite,  the  greater  part  were  incapable  of  being 
fignified  by  fuch  a  method.  Thus,  for  example,  that  an 
army  is  arrived  at  Oreum,  Peparethus,  or  at  Chalcis,  may 
be  expreffed  by  fignals  before  concerted.  But  accidents  of  a 
different  kind,  fuch  as  the  revolt  of  the  citizens,  the  difco- 
very  of  treafon,  malTacres  committed  in  the  city,  and  other 
events  Hke  thefe  ;  accidents,  which,  though  they  are  very 
frequent,  cannot  before  be  taken  into  account  ;  and  which, 
becaufe  they  happen  unexpectedly,  require  a  fpeedier  con- 
fultation  and  more  quick  relief  ;  thefe  accidents  never  could 
be  fignified  by  fignals  of  torches  before  concerted.  For  it  is 
not  poffible  that  fignals  fhould  be  concerted,  to  give  notice 
of  events  which  cannot  be  forefeen. 

JEneas,  who  compofed  a  work  on  the  Art  of  War,  per- 
ceiving the  defecfts  of  this  method,  added  indeed  fome  little 
improvement  to  this  invention  ;  but  was  very  far  from  car- 
rying it  to  that  degree  of  perfed:ion  which  the  thing  re- 
quires. The  reader  may  judge  of  it  from  the  account  that 
follows. 

Let  thofe,  fays  he,  who  intend  to  convey  and  to  receive 
intelligence  of  what  has  happened  by  the  means  of  lighted- 
torches,  take  two  earthern  vefiels,  of  a  depth  and  breadth 
exadly  equal.  The  depth  of  three  cubits  may  commonly 
be  fufficient,  and  the  breadth  of  one.  Let  them  then  take 
two  corks,  a  little  lefs  in  fize  than  the  mouths  of  the  vef- 
fels,  and  in  the  middle  of  them  fix  two  flicks  ;  which  mufl: 
be  divided,  on  the  outfide,  into  equal  portions,  very  difiindly 
marked,  and  containing  three  fingers  breadth  in  each.  Upon 
each  of  the  portions  infcribe  one  or  other  of  thofe  events 
which  ufually  happen  in  the  time  of  war.  On  one,  for 
example;  "  A  body  of  cavalry  is  come  into  the  country." 
On  the  next ;  "  A  body  of  heavy  infantry."  Upon  a  third  ; 

Light-armed  forces."  On  another  ;  ''A  body  of  ca- 
valry and  infantry."    Then  again  ;        A  fleet  of  iLips." 
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Afterwards  ;  Corn."  And  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the 
reft  ;  till  all  the  portions  are  feverally  filled  with  thofe  e\'ents, 
which  are  capable  of  being  forefeen,  and  which  the  ftate 
and  condition  of  the  war  may  render  probable.  Particular 
care  is  to  be  taken,  that  the  tapholes  in  botli  the  veflels  be 
exa(flly  equal  ;  that  the  water  may  be  difcharged  alike  from 
both.  Let  the  vefTels  be  then  filled  with  water,  and  the 
corks  with  the  Packs  be  placed  upon  the  water  ;  and  then 
let  the  tapholes  be  opened.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  ckar, 
that,  if  all  things  are  exiidly  equal  in  both  veflrls,  the  corks, 
together  with  the  fticks  that  are  upon  them,  will  fink  alike 
in  both,  as  the  water  is  difcharged.  When  the  experiment 
therefore  has  lirft  been  made,  and  the  flicks  are  found  to 
dcfcend  in  equal  time,  let  tlie  veflels  be  carried  to  the  re- 
fpeclive  places,  in  which  the  fignals  are  to  be  given  and  re- 
ceived. And  when  any  one  of  thofe  events,  which  are  in- 
fcribed  upon  the  fticks,  has  happened,  let  thofe  on  one  fide 
raife  a  lio;hted  torch,  and  hold  it  erecSt,  till  another  torch  be 
fhewn  on  the  other  fide.  Then,  let  the  firft  be  dropped  ; 
and  the  tapholes  of  the  veftels  on  both  fides  be  opened. 
And  when,  by  the  finking  of  the  cork,  that  portion  of  the 
ftick,  which  is  infcribed  with  the  event  intended  to  be  com- 
municated, becomes  lev^el  with  the  mouth  of  the  veftel,  let 
thofe  on  one  fide  again  raife  a  lighted  torch,  and  tliofe  on 
the  other  ftop  the  taphole  of  their  veftcl,  and  examine  the 
infcription  that  is  alfo  level  Vvith  the  mouth.  For  the  writ- 
ing in  this  part  will  be  the  fame  in  one  veftel  as  m  the 
other  j  if  all  things  have  been  performed  in  exa(5l  and  equal 
time. 

But  this  method,  though  preferable  indeed  to  that  of  mak- 
ing concerted  fignals  with  the  help  of  torches,  is  far  from  be- 
ing attended  with  fufficient  certainty.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
all  things  cannot  be  forefeen  :  and,  if  they  could,  that  it  would 
be  impofTible  to  infcribe  them  all  upon  a  ftick.     When  an 
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event  therefore  happens,  of  which  there  was  no  fufpicion,  no 
notice  can  ever  be  given  of  it  in  this  method.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  infcriptions  alfo  upon  the  fticks  are  thcmfclves  too 
indeterminate.  They  neither  fliew  the  numbers  of  the  in- 
fantry or  cavalry ;  nor  into  what  part  of  the  country  they  are 
come  ;  nor  the  number  of  the  fhips  arrived ;  nor  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  corn.  For  as  thefe  are  circumftances,  which  cannot 
poffibiy  be  known  before  they  happen,  it  is  by  confequence 
irnpoilibie  to  afcertain  or  mark  them.  And  yet  this  is  the  mofl: 
important  part  or  the  whole.  For,  unlefs  we  know  the  num- 
bers of  the  v^nemy,  and  the  place  into  which  they  are  come, 
how  (hail  it  be  determined  what  alFiftance  is  necefTary  to  be 
fent  ?  Unlefs  we  are  informed,  how  many  fljips  the  fleet  con- 
tains, and  what  quantity  of  corn  the  allies  have  furnifhed, 
how  can  we  frame  a  judgment  with  regard  to  che  event,  or 
how  in  a  word  be  able  to  take  any  meafures  ? 

The  laft  method,  which  I  fhall  mention,  was  invented  ei- 
ther by  Cleoxenus  or  Democlitus,  but  perfected  by  myfelf. 
This  method  is  precife,  and  capable  of  fignifying  every  thing 
that  happens  with  the  greateft  accuracy.  A  very  exadl  at- 
tention however  is  required  in  ufing  it.  It  is  tliis  which  fol- 
lows. 

Take  the  alphabet,  and  divide  it  into  five  parts,  with  five 
letters  in  each.  In  the  laft  part  indeed,  one  letter  will  be 
wanting ;  but  this  is  of  no  importance.  Then  let  thole, 
who  are  to  give  and  to  receive  the  fignals,  write  upon  five  tab- 
lets the  five  portions  of  the  letters  in  their  proper  order ;  and 
concert  together  the  following  plan.  1  hat  he,  on  one  lide, 
who  is  to  make  the  fignal,  fhall  firft  raife  two  lighted  torches, 
and  hold  them  ered,  till  they  are  anfwered  by  torches  from 
the  other  fide.  This  only  ferves  to  fiiew,  thu.t.  they  are  on 
both  fides  ready  and  prepared.  That  afterwards,  he  again 
who  orives  the  fio;nal,  fhall  raife  firft  fome  torches  upon  the 
left  hand,  in  order  to  make  known  to  thofe  on  the  other  fide, 
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which  of  the  tablets  is  to  be  infpecled.  If  the  firA,  for  ex- 
ample j  a  fingle  torch  :  if  the  fecoiid,  two :  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  That  then  he  fhall  raife  other  torches  alfo  upon  the 
right ;  to  mark  in  the  fame  manner,  to  thofe  who  receive  the 
jfignal,  which  of  the  letters  upon  the  tablet  is  to  be  obferved 
and  written.  When  they  have  thus  regulated  their  plan,  and 
taken  their  refpedive  pofts,  it  will  be  necefiary  firft  to  hav^e  a 
dioptrical  inftrument,  Iramed  with  two  holes  or  tubes;  one 
for  difcerning  the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  hand  of  the 
perfon  who  is  to  raife  the  torches  on  the  oppofite  fide.  The 
tablets  mufl:  be  placed  ere6t,  and  in  their  proper  order,  near 
the  inftrument.  And,  upon  the  right  and  left,  there  fiiould 
be  alfo  a  folid  fence,  of  about  ten  ket  in  length,  and  ot  the 
heiglit  of  a  man  :  that  the  torches,  being  raifed  along  the  top 
of  thefe  ramparts,  may  give  a  more  certain  light ;  and,  when 
they  are  dropped  again,  that  they  may  alfo  be  concealed  be- 
hind them.  When  all  things  then  are  thus  prepared,  if  it  be 
intended,  for  example,  to  com^ey  this  notice  ;  "  that  fome  of 
the  foldiers,  about  a  hundred  in  number,  are  gone  over  to  the 
enemy it  will  be  neceftary  in  the  firft  place  to  choofe  words 
iov  this  purpofe  which  contain  the  fevveft  letters.  Thus,  if 
it  be  faid  ;  ^'Cretans  a  hundred  have  deferted;"  the  fame 
thing  is  exprefled  in  Icfs  than  half  of  the  letters  which  com- 
pofe  the  former  fentence.  Thefe  words  then,  being  firft 
v/ritten  down,  are  communicated  by  the  means  of  torches  in 
the  following  manner.  The  lirft  letter  is  Cappa  ;  which 
ftands  in  the  fecond  divilion  of  the  alphabet,  and  upon  the 
fecond  tablet.  The  perfon  therefore,  who  makes  the  ftgnal, 
firft  holds  up  two  torches  upon  the  left ;  to  fignify  that  it  is 
the  fecond  tablet,  which  is  to  be  infpe6ted  :  and  afterwards, 
five  upon  the  right ;  to  fliew  that  Cappa  is  the  letter,  which 
he  who  receives  the  fignal  muft  obferve  and  write.  For  Cappa 
ftands  the  fifth  in  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  letters.  Then 
again,  he  holds  up  four  torches  upon  the  left;  becaufe  Ro  is 
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found  in  the  fourth  divilion :  and  two  upon  the  right,  to  de- 
note that  it  flands  the  fecond  in  that  divifion.  From  hence,  the 
perfon  who  receives  the  fignal  writes  Ro  upon  his  tables  :  and, 
in  the  fame  manner  all  the  reft  of  the  letters.  By  this  method, 
an  account  of  every  thing  that  happens  may  be  conveyed  with 
the  moft  perfect  accuracy.  It  is  true  indeed,  that,  becaufe 
ev^ery  letter  requires  a  double  fignal,  a  great  number  of  torches 
muft  be  employed.  If  the  neceffary  pains  however  be  ufed, 
the  thing  will  be  found  to  be  very  practicable.  In  both  thefe 
methods,  it  is  principally  requifite,  that  the  perfons  employed 
fhould  firft  be  exercifed  by  pradice ;  that,  v/hen  a  real  oc- 
calion  happens,  the  fignals  may  be  made  and  anfwered  with- 
out any  miftakc. 

V/ith  refpeit  to  the  feeming  difficulty  of  the  method,  it 
would  be  eafy  to  fhew  by  many  infiances,  that  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  fame  things,  when  they  are  firft  pro- 
pofed,  and  when  they  are  afterwards  rendered  familiar  to  us 
by  habit  :  and  that  many  things,  which  appear  in  the  be- 
ginning to  be  not  only  difficult  but  abfolutely  impradticable, 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  and  by  continued  ufe,  are  accompliQi- 
ed  with  the  greateft  eafe.  Among  numberlcfs  examples,  the 
art  of  reading^  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  oi  the  cleareft  and 
the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
Take  a  man,  who  has  never  learned  to  read,  but  is  other- 
wife  a  man  of  fenfc.  Set  a  child  before  him,  who  has  learn- 
ed ;  and  order  him  to  read  a  paflage  in  a  book.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  this  m.an  will  fcarcely  be  able  to  perfuade  himlelf, 
that  the  child,  as  he  reads,  muft  confidcr  diftindly,  firft  the 
form  of  all  the  letters ;  in  the  next  place  their  power  ;  and 
thirdly,  their  connection  one  with  another.  For  each  of 
thefe  things  requires  a  certain  portion  of  time.  When  he 
hears  him  therefore  read  four  or  five  lines  together  without 
any  hefitation,  and  in  a  breath,  he  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  believe,  that  the  child  never  fluv  the  book  before.    But  if 
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to  die  reading  fome  gefture  alfo  fliould  be  added ;  if  the  child 
llioiild  attend  to  all  the  flops ;  and  obferve  all  the  breathings 
rough  and  fmooth ;  it  will  be  abfolutely  impolUble  to  con- 
vince the  man,  that  this  is  true.  From  hence  therefore  we  may- 
learn,  never  to  be  deterred  from  any  ufeful  purfuit  by  the 
feeming  difficulties  that  attend  it ;  but  to  endeavour  rather 
to  furmount  thofe  difficulties  by  pradice  and  by  habit.  It  is 
habit,  which  gives  to  men  the  nobleft  acquifitions  :  even  thofe 
which  are  upon  many  occafions  the  principal  means  of  their 
fafety.  With  refpcA  to  myfelf,  what  induced  me  to  enter 
into  a  difciiffion  of  tliis  kind,  was  the  remark  that  was  made 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work  :  that,  in  the  prefent  age,  the. 
fciences  are  advanced  to  fo  great  perfciftion,  that  almoft  every 
thing  is  capable  of  being  taught  by  method.  Such  digref- 
fions  therefore  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  fome  of  the  moft 
ufeful  parts  of  a  hiHory  that  is  well  compofed. 
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EXTRACT  the  EIGHTH. 

Ihe  manner  in  which  the  Afpaftans  pafs  the  Oxus. 

THE  wandering  tribes  that  are  called  Afpafians  live 
between  the  Oxus  and  the  Tanais.  The  firil;  of  thcfe 
rivers  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Hyrcanian  fea,  and  the  other 
into  the  M(EOtis.  Both  of  them  are  fo  large  as  to  be  navi- 
gable. It  is  difficult  therefore  to  conceive,  in  what  manner 
this  barbarous  people  pafs  the  Oxus  without  the  help  of  vef- 
fels,  and  come  into  Hyrcania  with  their  horfes  Two  diffe- 
rent accounts  are  given  of  this  fadl :  one  of  which  is  pl-oba- 
ble;  and  the  other,  though  very  extraordinary,  not  impof- 
fible.  The  Oxus  takes  its  fources  from  mount  Caucafus ;  and 
being  increafed  by  the  addition  of  many  large  ftreams  as  it 
flows  through  Badlriana,  rolls  its  waters  over  the  plain  with 
a  full  and  impetuous  courfe.  From  thence  it  pafles  through 
a  defert  to  the  top  of  a  craggy  precipice ;  whofe  height,  to- 
gether with  the  ftrength  and  the  rapidity  of  the  waters, 
throws  the  ft  ream  forward  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  falls 

^  There  is  much  Geographical  error  in  this  account.  For  Hyrcania  itfelf  is 
fituated  between  the  Tanais  and  the  Oxus.  It  might  be  imagined,  thac  what 
the  au'-hor  calls  the  Oxus  (hould  mean  the  Araxts  ;  which  enters  the  Hyrca- 
nian Tea  on  the  wtftern  fide,  as  the  Oxus  does  on  the  eafl.  And  thcie  two  ri- 
vers are  often  miltaken  one  for  the  other  by  the  ancients.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  v/hat  he  afterwards  fays,  that  this  river  ri'cs  in  mount  Caucafus  and  runs 
through  Ba<ftriana,  agrees  with  the  Oxus,  but  not  with  the  Araxes.  TIic  truth 
i«,  the  anc  ems,  even  after  the  expecTTtion  of  Alexander,  had  a  very  iriiperfect 
knovi ledge  of  thefe  parts  of  the  globe.  As  this  is  almolt  the  fingle  milfake  of 
this  kind  that  I  iiave  obferved  in  Polybius,  1  was  willing  to  remark  it.  In  ge- 
neral, he  is  more  exact  and  accurate  in  the  names  ot  places  and  dcfcriptions  of 
countries,  than  even  the  profelfed  writers  of  g<:'Ography. 
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upon  the  ground  below  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  fta- 
dium.  from  the  rock.  By  this  way,  it  is  faid,  the  AfpaGans 
enter  Hyrcania ;  pafling  clofe  along  the  rock,  and  under  the 
fall  of  the  river.  But  there  is  another  account,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  probable.  This  account  affirms  ',  that 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rock  there  are  fome  large  cavities  in  the 
ground ;  that  the  river,  forcing  its  way  downward  through 
thefe  cavities,  runs  to  a  moderate  diftance  under  ground,  and 
afterwards  appears  again  ;  and  that  the  barbarians,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  part  that  is  left  dry,  pafs  over  it  with 
their  horfes  into  Hyrcania. 
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EXTRACT  the  NINTH. 


Antiochus  gai?is  the  viEiory  t?i  a/i  engage??ie77t  agaiiift  Ruthy- 

demus  who  had  revolted. 


WHEN  Antiochus  was  informed,  that  Euthydemus 
had  incamped  with  his  whole  army  near  Taguria, 
and  that  he  had  ftationed  a  body  of  ten  thoufand  cavalry  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  river  Arius,  to  defend  the  paffage ;  he  im- 
mediately raifed  the  iiege,  and  refolved  to  pafs  the  river,  and 
to  advance  towards  the  enemy.  Being  diflant  three  days  jour- 
ney from  the  place,  during  the  two  firfl:  days  he  moved  with 
a  moderate  pace.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  third,  having 
ordered  the  reft  of  the  army  to  decamp  and  follow  h  mi  at 
break  of  day,  he  took  the  cavalry  and  the  light-armed  troops, 
together  with  ten  thoufand  of  the  Peltafts,  and  continued 
his  march  all  night  with  the  greateft  hafte.  For  he  had  heard, 
that  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  which  guarded  the  paflage  of 
the  river  by  day,  retired,  as  foon  as  night  came  on,  to  a  cer- 
tain city,  which  v/as  full  twenty  ftadia  diftant  from  the  river. 
As  the  country  was  a  level  plain,  commodious  for  the  march 
of  cavalry,  he  arrived  at  the  expected  time,  and  palTed  the 
river  with  the  greateft  part  of  his  forces  before  the  day  ap- 
proached.  But  the  Badrian  cavalry,  being  now  inlormed  by 
their  fcouts  of  what  had  happened,  ran  towards  the  river,  and 
were  ready  to  attack  the  troops  as  they  marched.  The  king, 
judging  it  to  be  neceftary  that  he  fhould  receive  their  lirft 
charge,  exhorted  the  two  thoufand  horfemen,  that  always 
fought  near  his  perfon,  to  perform  their  duty  ;  a^id  having 
ordered  the  reft  to  range  themfelves  in  troops  and  cohorts, 
and  to  take  their  accuftomed  pofts,  led  on  his  body  of  caval  - 
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ry  and  engaged  with  the  foremoft  of  the  enemy.    In  this 
action  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  a!:ove  all  that  were  with  him. 
Many  fell  on  both  fides :  but  tlie  firf:  fquadron  of  the  ene- 
my was  at  lafl:  broken  by  the  king.    When  the  fecond,  and 
afterwards  the  third  fquadron  adv^anced  to  tlie  charge,  the 
troops  of  Antiochus  were  in  their  turn  prefl'ed,  and  began  to 
fall  into  diforder.     But  Pana:tolus,  bringing  up  the  reft  of  the 
cavalry,  who  were  now  almoft  all  completely  tormed,  refcued 
the  king  from  the  danger  ;  and  forced  the  Baclrians,  whofe 
ranks  were  already  broken,  to  fly  in  great  diforder.    Nor  did 
they  ftop  their  flight,  till  they  had  reached  the  camp  of  Eu- 
thydemus  :  being  flill  clofely  purfued  by  Pan?etolus,  and  hav- 
ing loft  the  greateft  part  of  their  men.     The  royal  cavalry, 
when  they  had  killed  great  numbers,  and  taken  many  alfo 
alive,  at  laft  defifted  from  the  purfuit,  and  incamped  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river.     Antiochus  had  a  horfe  killed  under 
him  in  the  battle  ;  and  was  Inmfclf  wounded  in  the  mouth, 
and  loft  fome  of  his  teeth.    Nor  v/as  there  indeed  any  action 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  gained  fo  high  a  reputation  for  cou- 
rage, as  in  this  engagement.    Euthydemus,  difheartened  by 
this  defeat,  retreated  to  Zariafpa,  a  city  of  Eactriana,  with  aU 
his  army. 
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BOOK   the  Eleventh. 


EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 


AfdrubaU  having  entered  Italy^  is  defeated  by  the  Romans. 

His  death  and  chara&er. 


ASDRUBAL  was  in  all  refpedls  di/Tatisfied  with  the 
ftate  in  which  things  appeared.  But  as  it  was  now 
too  late  to  take  other  meafures,  becaufe  the  Romans  were 
already  formed,  and  begmning  to  advance  towards  him,  he 
was  conftrained  to  draw  up  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Gauls 
that  were  with  him,  in  order  of  battle.  He  placed  the  ele- 
phants, which  were  ten  in  number,  in  front  ;  increafed  the 
depth  of  his  files  ;  and  ranged  his  whole  army  upon  a  very 
narrow  ground.  He  then  took  his  poft  in  the  centre  of  the 
'  Lne,  behind  the  elephants  j  and  moved  to  attack  the  left  of 
2  the 
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the  enemy  :  having  before  determined,  that  in  this  battle  he 
would  either  conquer  or  die.  .  Livius,  leading  on  his  troops 
with  a  How  and  haughty  pace,  began  the  combat  with  great 
vigour.  But  Claudius,  who  commanded  on  the  right,  was 
unable  to  advance  fp  as  to  furround  the  enemy  ;  being  utter- 
ly obftructed  by  thofe  difficulties  of  the  ground  which  have 
before  been  mentioned,  and  which  had  determined  Afdrubal 
to  m.ake  his  whole  attack  upon  the  left.  Anxious  therefore, 
and  not  willing  to  remain  inactive,  he  had  recourfe  to  the 
meafure  v/hich  the  occafion  itfelf  fuggefted  to  him.  For 
having  drawn  away  his  troops  from  the  right,  he  led  them 
round  the  field  of  battle  ;  and,  pafling  beyond  the  left  of  the 
Roman  army,  attacked  the  Carthaginians  in  flank  behind  the 
elephants.  To  this  moment,  the  luccefs  of  the  battle  had 
ren^.ained  doubtful.  For  both  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Ro- 
mans, well  knowing  that  they  had  no  hopes  of  fafety  but  in 
vidlory,  maintained  the  fight  with  equal  bravery.  The  fer- 
vice  alfo,  which  the  elephants  performed,  had  been  the  fame 
to  both.  For  thefe  beafls,  being  inclofed  between  the  two 
armies^  and  wounded  by  the  darts,  fpread  no  lefs  diforder 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  than  among  thofe  of  the 
Romans.  But  when  Claudius  fell  upon  the  enemy  from  be- 
hind, the  engagement  was  no  longer  equal.  The  Spaniards, 
prefTed  at  once  both  in  front  and  rear,  were  almofl  all  flaugh- 
tered  in  their  ranks.  Six  of  the  elephants  were  killed,  together 
with  the  men  that  conducted  them  :  and  four,  which  liad 
forced  their  way  through  the  difordered  ranks,  were  after- 
wards taken,  but  without  their  leaders.  Afdrubalj  who  had 
fo  often  diflinguifhed  himfelf  upon  formed  occafions,  difplay- 
ed  no  lefs  courage  in  this  laff  adlion,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
It  would  be  unjuft  not  to  paufe  awhile,  and  giv^e  the  praiie 
that  is  due  to  the  charad:er  of  this  great  commander. 

It 
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It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  he  wns  the  brother  of 
Annibal ;  and  that  the  latter,  when  he  began  his  march  to- 
wards Italy,  left  to  him  the  care  ol  the  affairs  of  Spain.  The 
many  engagements,  which  he  fuftained  againft  the  Romans  in 
that  country  ;  the  various  difficulties  in  which  he  v/as  in- 
volved, by  the  jealoufy  of  thofe  commanders  who  were 
fent  from  time  to  time  into  Spain  from  Carthage  ;  how 
truly  he  fhevved  himfelf,  upon  all  thofe  occalions,  to  be 
the  worthy  fon  of  Amilcar  Barcas ;  and  with  what  fpirit 
and  magnanimity  he  fupported  his  misfortunes  and  defeats; 
thefe  things  have  been  ail  related  in  the  former  books.  But 
his  condudl,  in  the  iafl:  {bene  of  this  contention,  is  that 
which  efpecially  deferves  to  be  remarked,  and  is  moff  wor- 
thy to  be  imitated. 

The  greateft  part  of  Generals  and  of  princes,  when  they 
are  ready  to  engage  in  a  decilive  adlion,  place  continually 
before  their  eyes  the  honour  and  advantages  that  may  refult 
from  vi€toTy ;  and  condder  only,  how  they  may  beft  im- 
prove each  circumftance,  and  in  what  manner  they  fhail  ufe 
the  fruits  of  their  fuccefs  :  but  never  turn  their  view  upon 
the  confequences  of  a  defeat  ;  nor  form  for  themfclves  any 
Tule  of  ad;ion  in  the  cafe  of  a  misfortune.  And  yet  the 
condud,  which  the  firft  of  thefe  (ituations  may  require,  is 
fufficiently  plain  and  obvious :  but  the  fecond  demands  great 
forelight.  Now  from  hence  it  has  happened,  that  com- 
manders, through  the  want  of  this  attention,  and  not  having 
before  determined  in  what  manner  they  fhall  act  upon  fuch 
occafions,  after  the  braveft  efforts  of  their  foldiers,  have  of- 
ten been  defeated  with  difgrace  and  fhame  ;  have  difho- 
noured  all  their  former  actions  ;  and  loaded  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  with  reproach  and  infamy.  How  many  have 
been  lofh  by  this  fatal  negligence  ;  and  how  much  one  man 
is  in  this  refpedt  fuperior  to  another,  may  be  learned  with  lit- 
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tie  pains.  The  hiftory  of  paft  times  is  filled  with  fuch  ex- 
amples. But  Afdrubal  difplayed  a  very  different  condudl. 
As  long  as  any  hope  remained,  of  performing  adions  not  un- 
worthy of  his  former  glory,  he  attended  to  nothing  fo  much 
in  every  battle,  as  to  the  care  of  his  own  fafety.  But  when 
fortune  had  taken  from  him  every  future  profpedt,  and  con- 
fined him  to  the  laft  defperate  extremity  ,  though  he  ne- 
gledled  nothing  that  might  fecure  the  vidlory,  either  in  the 
difpofition  of  his  army,  or  in  the  time  itfelf  of  the  engage- 
ment ;  yet  he  confidered  alfo  with  no  lefs  attention,  in  what 
manner,  in  cafe  that  he  fliould  be  defeated,  he  might  fub- 
mit  with  dignity  to  his  adverfe  fortune,  and  not  fuller  any 
thing  unworthy  of  his  former  actions.  Let  other  command- 
ers then  be  taught  by  this  example  ;  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
not  to  fruflrate  the  hopes  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  them, 
by  throwing  themfelves  unneceffarily  into  danger  ;  fo,  on 
the  other,  never  to  add  difgrace  to  their  misfortunes,  by 
cherifhing  an  immoderate  deiire  of  life. 

The  Romans,  as  foon  as  they  had  gained  the  vidory,  pil- 
laged the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Finding  many  of  the  Gauls 
drunk,  and  fleeping  upon  their  firaw,  they  flaughtered  them 
as  victims  without  refiftance.  The  prifoners  were  then  col- 
ledled  together  :  and  from  this  part  of  the  booty  more  than 
three  hundred  talents  were  brought  into  the  publick  treafury. 
Not  fewer  than  ten  thoufand  Gauls  and  Carthaginians  fell 
in  the  engagement ;  and  about  two  thouland  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Some  of  the  Carthaginians  that  were  of  eminent 
rank  were  taken  alive :  the  reft  were  deftroyed  in  the 
adion. 

When  the  account  of  this  great  fuccefs  arrived  at  Rome, 
fo  vehement  was  the  defire  that  it  might  be  true,  that  it 
was  not  at  firft  believed.    But  when  meflengers  after  mef- 
fengers  not  only  confirmed  the  news  of  the  vidory,  but  re- 
ported 
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ported  alfo  all  the  circumftances  of  the  battle,  the  whole 
city  was  tranfported  with  extravagant  joy.  Every  fhrine 
was  then  adorned  :  and  every  temple  filled  with  libations  and 
with  facrifices.  In  a  word,  fo  flattering  were  the  hopes, 
and  fo  ftrong  the  confidence,  which  pofl^fTed  all  the  peo- 
ple, that  even  Annibal,  whom  they  had  hitherto  fo  greatly 
dreaded,  feemed  no  longer  to  be  in  Italy. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

7he  DifGoiLrfe  of  an  RfnhafjadGMr^  cxhorthig  the  j^tolia?u  to 
put  a?i  end  to  their"  war.  'ivilh  Philips  and  to  he  upon  their 
guard  agai/ij}  the  deftgns  of  the  Romans, 

"  TTTTITH  what  earneftnefs,  O  i^ltolians,  king  Pto- 
VV  lemy  and  the  cities  of  Rhodes  and  Byzantium, 
of  Chios  and  Mitylene,  have  endeavoured  to  perfuade  you 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  PhiHp,  let  the  fads  themfelves  de- 
monftrate.  For  this  is  neither  the  firfl,  nor  the  fecond  em- 
bafly,  that  has  been  fent  to  you  with  tliat  intention.  Even 
from  the  moment  when  the  war  firfi:  began,  we  have  never 
ceafcd  to  follow  you  ;  and  hav^e  taken  every  occafion  that 
was  offered,  to  awaken  in  you  an  attention  to  your  proper 
interefts  :  being  led  to  this  meafure,  not  only  by  the  confi- 
deration  of  thofe  evils,  which  the  Macedonians  and  your- 
felves  at  this  time  fuffer  ;  but  by  the  forefight  of  the  ruin 
which  will  hereafter  fall  upon  our  own  countries  alfo,  and 
indeed  upon  the  whole  of  Greece.  For  as  a  fire,  when  it 
has  once  been  kindled,  is  no  longer  controuled  by  him  who 
lijjhted  it  ;  but  is  diredled  in  its  courfe  either  by  the  winds 
that  blow,  or  the  combuflion  of  the  matter  with  which  it 
is  fed  ;  and  as  it  often  turns  moft  unaccountably  the  firft  ef- 
forts of  its  rage  agairft  the  perfon  himfelf  who  raifed  it  into 
a  flame  ;  jufl  fo  it  happens  in  the  cafe  of  war.  Once  kind- 
led, it  firf[  confumes  the  authors  of  it :  and  from  thence, 
fpreading  itfelf  upon  every  fide,  devours  without  diftindiort 
every  thing  that  it  meets :  acquiring  flill  new  flrength  ; 
and  being  blown  as  it  were  into  a  flame  by  the  folly  of  the 
neighbouring  people.    You  now  therefore  fee  before  you  all 
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the  Greeks  of  Afia,  and  the  people  of  all  the  iflcs,  implor- 
ing you  to  put  an  end  to  a  war,  the  effecfls  of  which  they 
have  too  great  reafon  to  fear  will  extend  hereafter  to  them- 
felves.  Embrace  the  fentimcnts  which  prudence  dic^lates  ; 
attend  at  lafi:  to  our  intreaties ;  and  give  a  favourable  anfwer 
to  our  jiifl:  demand.  If  the  war  indeed,  in  which  you  are 
now  engaged,  though  attended  like  all  other  wars,  with 
prefent  difad vantage,  had  both  been  honourable  in  the  flrft 
intention,  and  glorious  alfo  with  refpedl  to  the  events  that 
have  happened  in  it,  this  perfevering  obflinacy  miglit  per- 
haps be  excufed.  But,  if  the  motives  that  led  you  into  it 
were  moft  fhameful;  and  if  the  conduct  of  it  has  been 
loaded  with  difhonour  and  reproach  ;  how  much  docs  it  now 
deferve  your  moft  ferious  confideration  ?  For  my  part,  I 
fhall  fpeak  my  fentiments  without  referve  :  and  you,  if  you 
are  vvife,  will  not  be  offended  with  this  freedom.  It  is  cer- 
tainly much  better,  by  cenfuring  your  condudl  to  preferve 
you  before  it  be  too  late  ;  than  to  footh  you  with  a  flatter- 
ing difcourfe,  which  in  a  fhort  time  would  be  followed  by 
your  own  ruin,  and  by  that  of  all  the  Greeks.  Obferve 
then  the  miftakes  into  which  you  have  fallen.  You  pretend 
that  you  have  taken  arms  againft  Philip,  only  to  prevent  the 
Greeks  from  falling  under  the  abfolute  dominion  of  that 
prince.  But  the  true  defign  and  tendency  of  your  engage- 
ment is  to  deRroy  all  Greece,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  ftate  of 
fervitude.  Your  treaty  with  the  Romans  very  plainly  de- 
clares, that  this  is  your  only  purpofe.  That  treaty,  which 
fubfifted  before  in  writing,  and  which  now  is  carried  into 
execution.  While  it  was  only  written,  it  covered  you  with 
fhame  :  and  now,  when  it  appears  in  the  effects,  your  dif- 
honour is  become  notorious  to  all  mankind.  The  name 
then  of  Philip  is  only  ufed,  to  cover  your  true  intention. 
For  this  prince  can  fiifTcr  nothing  from  the  war.  His  allies, 
the  people  of  Pcloponnefus,  thofe  of  Euboea,  Bcrotia,  and 
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Phocis,  the  Locrians,  the  TheflaHans,  and  the  Epirots,  have 
alone  any  thing  to  dread  from  the  conditions  of  your  treaty. 
Thefe  are  they,  againfi:  whom  it  is  ftipulated  ;  that  the 
people  and  the  fpoil  fliall  be  allotted  to  the  Romans,  and 
the  cities  with  the  territory  to  the  ^tolians."  If  yourfelves 
had  taken  any  cities  in  open  war,  you  neither  would  have 
fet  the  places  in  flames,  nor  have  expofed  the  free  citizens 
to  any  injurious  treatment.  Such  cruelty  would  have  been 
judged  too  horrible,  and  worthy  only  of  barbarians.  Yet 
you  liave  made  a  treaty,  which  delivers  all  the  reft  of  the 
Greeks  into  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  and  expofes 
them  to  the  mofl:  £hameful  outrage.  The  fatal  tendency  of 
this  tranfadion  was  for  fome  time  unobferved  ;  but  that 
which  has  happened  to  the  Oritae,  and  to  the  miferable  peo- 
ple of  iEgina,  has  now  fhewn  it  in  the  cleareft  light.  For 
fortune  feems  to  have  brought  your  imprudence  into  open 
view,  like  a  machir^e  upon  the  ftage,  to  unravel  the  intri- 
cacy of  your  plot.  Such  was  the  commencement,  and  fuch 
to  this  time  has  been  the  event  of  the  prefent  war.  And 
what,  can  it  be  expeded,  will  be  the  end  of  it,  if  all  things 
lliould  fucceed  as  you  delire  ?  Muft  it  not  be  the  beginning 
of  the  worft  of  evils,  in  which  all  Greece  will  be  involved  ? 
For  when  the  Romans  fhall  have  ended  the  war  in  Italy ; 
and  this,  as  Annibal  is  now  fhut  up  in  a  narrow  corner  of 
the  Brutian  diftri6l,  muft  very  fhortly  happen ;  it  is  mani- 
feft  that  they  will  then  bring  all  their  power  into  Greece  : 
on  pretence  indeed  of  aflifting  the  ^tolians  againft  Philip  ; 
but,  in  reality,  with  a  defign  to  add  this  country  to  their 
other  conquefts.  If,  after  they  fhall  have  become  the  maf- 
ters  of  it,  they  treat  the  people  with  favour,  the  whole 
grace  and  honour  of  fuch  indulgence  will  be  their  own.  If 
on  the  contrary  they  are  inclined  to  ufe  feverity,  they  alone 
will  polTefs  the  fpoils  of  thofe  that  are  loft ;  and  alone  will 
exercife  the  rights  of  fovereignty  over  thofe  that  are  pre- 
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ferved.  In  vain  will  you  then  obteft  the  Gods.  The  Gods 
will  not  be  willing,  nor  will  men  be  able,  to  lend  you  any 
affifcance. 

Thefe  then  are  the  fatal  confequences,  which  you  ought 
to  have  forefeen  from  the  beginning.  Your  honour  might 
then  have  been  preferved.  But  iince  the  events  that  lie  in 
the  bofom  of  futurity  too  often  efcape  the  eye  of  human 
forefight,  yet  now  at  leaft  be  warned  by  thofe  that  have  al- 
ready happened,  and  turn  yourfelves  to  more  prudent  coun- 
fels.  With  regard  to  us,  as  we  have  omitted  nothing:  that 
was  fit  for  true  friends  either  to  fpeak  or  to  act  in  the  pre- 
fent  conjundlure  ;  fo,  with  refped  to  the  future  hkewile, 
we  have  declared  our  fentiments  with  a  proper  freedom.  And 
we  now  conjure  you  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs,  not  to 
envy  both  yourfelves,  and  the  reft  of  the  people  of  Greece, 
the  blelTmgs  of  liberty  and  fafety." 

When  this  difcourfe  was  ended,  and  feemed  to  have  made 
fome  impreflion  upon  the  people,  the  embaffadours  from  Phi- 
lip came  into  the  aflembly  ;  and,  without  entering  into  any 
particular  difcuffion,  faid  only,  that  they  had  received  two 
orders  from  the  king.  The  firft,  that  they  fhould  conclude 
a  peace,  if  the  j$^toHans  would  confent :  and  the  other,  that, 
if  this  propofal  was  rejected,  they  fhould  immediately  de- 
part ;  having  firft  called  the  Gods  to  witnefs,  and  the  em- 
baffadours that  v/ere  prefent,  that  the  y^^tolians,  and  not  Phi- 
lip, muft  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  o[  all  the  evils  which 
fhould  fall  hereafter  upon  Greece. 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD.  • 

The  fentlments  of  Philopcemen  concerning  the  hrightnefs  and 
neatmfs  of  arms.  The  charaSier  of  this  General.  He 
gains  a  complete  viEiory  againfi  Machanidas  the  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  in  the  battle  bf  Mantinea. 

UPON  this  occafion  it  was  faid  by  Philopcemen  :  "  that 
the  hrightnefs  of  arms  very  much  contributed  to  ftrike 
an  enemy  with  terror ;  and  that  great  advantage  alfo  aroie 
in  adion,  from  having  the  feveral  parts  of  the  armour  well 
fitted  to  the  body.  That  it  was  much  to  be  wifhed,  that 
men  would  transfer  that  attention  to  their  armour,  which 
they  now  beflowed  upon  their  common  drefs ;  and  become 
as  negligent  in  the  care  of  their  drefs,  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  in  that  of  their  arms.  That  fuch  a  change  would  both 
be  ferviceable  to  their  private  fortunes,  and  be  attended  like- 
wife  with  manifeft  advantage  with  refpedl  to  the  public  fafe- 
ty.  If  a  man  therefore,  continued  he,  be  preparing  himfelf 
for  any  military  exercifc,  or  for  an  expedition  in  the  field, 
when  he  puts  on  his  boots,  let  him  be  more  careful  in  obferv- 
ing  whether  they  are  bright  and  well  fitted  to  his  legs,  than 
in  examining  his  fhoes  or  fandals.  When  he  takes  his  buck- 
ler, his  breaftplate,  or  his  helmet,  let  him  defire  to  fee  more 
fplendour,  and  more  coftly  ornaments,  in  thefe  parts  of  his 
armour,  than  in  his  coat  or  mantle.  For  when  men  pre- 
ferred mere  fiiew  and  oftentation  to  things  of  real  ufe,  it  was 
eafy  to  forefee,  what  would  be  their  conduct  in  the  time  of 
danger.  In  a  word,  he  faid,  he  wifiied  that  they  would  be 
perfuaded,  that  an  ail'edled  nicety  in  drefs  was  worthy  only 
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of  women,  and  thofe  perhaps  not  extremely  modefi :  but  that 
a  difplay  of  fplendour  and  of  coftlinefs  in  arms  denoted  a  man 
of  courage  ;  ambitious  of  acquiring  honour ;  and  determin- 
ed to  employ  his  utmoft  efforts  in  the  defence  of  himfelf  and 
of  his  country." 

All  the  people  that  were  prefent  were  fo  flruck  with  this 
difcourfe,  and  with  the  good  fenfe  which  it  contained,  that, 
as  foon  as  the  affembly  was  difmiffed,  they  began  to  point 
out  thofe  that  were  elegantly  dreffed,  and  forced  fome  of 
them  to  retire  from  the  Forum.  And  afterwards,  in  all  their 
military  exercifes  and  expeditions,  they  were  moft  particular- 
ly careful  to  bear  in  remembrance  this  advice.  Such  power 
is  there  ev^en  in  a  fmgle  exhortation,  when  delivered  by  a  per- 
fon  of  high  authority,  not  only  to  deter  men  from  bad  ha- 
bits, but  to  lead  them  into  thofe  that  are  the  beft.  When  the 
life  efpecially  of  the  fpeaker  is  known  to  correfpond  with  his 
difcourfe,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  give  the  fullefl:  credit  to  his 
words.  And  fuch  was  the  character  of  Philopoemen.  Plain 
in  his  drefs,  and  frugal  in  his  table,  he  beftowed  but  a  very . 
flight  attention  upon  the  care  of  his  body.  In  his  converfa- 
tion  he  was  agreeably  concife,  and  never  gave  any  offence.  ' 
In  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  it  was  his  greatcft  fludy,  al- 
ways to  fpeak  the  truth.  A  few  words  therefore  which  he 
at  any  time  fpoke,  and  which  feemed  to  fall  from  him  with- 
out defign,  were  fufficient  to  gain  an  entire  credit  with  thofe 
who  heard  him.  The  example  of  his  life  rendered  a  long 
difcourfe  unneceffary.  With  fome  fliort  fentences,  fupported 
by  this  credit,  and  by  the  opinion  which  his  adlions  had  in- 
ipired,  he  often  overthrew  the  long  and  plaufible  harangues  of 
thofe  who  oppofed  him  in  the  government.  But  let  us  now 
return  to  the  hiftory. 

When  the  affembly  was  diffolved,  the  peopk  all  returned 
back  to  their  feveral  cities  ;  greatly  applauding  the  virtue  of 
the  fpeaker,  and  the  difcourfe  which  they  had  heard  :  and 
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were  perfuaded,  that  under  the  adminiftration  of  fuch  ago- 
vernour  the  ftate  could  never  fuifer  any  lofs.  Philopcemeii 
then  went  round  to  the  feveral  cities,  and  infpec^led  every  thing 
with  the  greateft  dlHgence  and  care.  He  affembled  the  peo- 
ple together  ;  formed  them  into  troops ;  and  inftru6led  thera; 
in  the  military  exercifes.  And  when  he  had  employed  al- 
moft  eight  months  in  completing  the  neceiTary  preparations,, 
he  drew  together  his  army  to  Mantinea,  to  defend  the  liber- 
ty of  all  the  people  of  Peloponnefus  againft  the  Spartan  ty- 
rant. 

Machanidas,  filled  with  confidence,,  and  confidering  this 
meafure  as  moft  favourable  to  his  own  defirea,  as  foon  as  he 
heard  that  the  Achseans  were  fo  near,  aflembled  the  Lacedae- 
monian forces  at  Tegea ;  harangued  them  as  the  occafion 
required  ;  and  early  on  the  following  day  began  his  march 
towards  Mantinea.  Himfelf  led  the  right  wing  of  the  pha- 
lanx. Upon  either  fide  of  the  van  were  the  mercenaries,  in. 
two  bodies,  parallel  each  to  the  other  :  and  behind  thefe,  a 
great  number  of  carriages  filled  with  catapults  and  darts.  At 
the  fame  time,  Philopoemen  alfo  drew  his  arn^y,  in  three  di^ 
vifions,  out  of  the  city.  The  Illyrians,  the  troops  that  were 
armed  with  coats  of  mail,  the  foreign  mercenaries,  and  the 
light-armed  forces,  pafiTed  through  the  gate  that  led  to  the 
temple  of  Neptune.  The  phalanx  through  another  gate,  that 
looked  tovvards  the  weft  :  and  the  cavalry  of  the  city  through 
a  third  that  was  near  to  the  former.  Upon  a  hill  of  confi- 
derable  height,  that  ftood  before  the  city,  and  which  com- 
manded alfo  the  temple  of  Neptune  and  the  road  called 
Xenis,  he  pofted  firft  the  light-armed  forces ;  and  next  to 
them,  on  the  fide  tov/ards  the  fouth,  the  troops  that  were 
armed  with  mail,  and  alfo  the  Illyrians.  Next  to  thefe,  and 
upon  the  fame  right  line,  the  phalanx,  divided  into  feparate 
cohorts  with  the  ufual  diftances  between,  was  ranged  along 
the  border  of  a  ditch,  w^hich,  beginning  at  the  temple  of 
2  Neptune, 
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Neptune,  was  continued  through  the  middle  of  the  plain  of 
Mantinea,  as  far  as  to  thofe  mountains  which  are  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Elifphafian  territory.  Upon  the  right  of  the  pha- 
lanx ftood  the  Achsan  cavahy,  commanded  by  Arifta^netus,  a 
citizen  of  Dyme.  Upon  the  left  was  all  the  foreign  cavalry, 
formed  in  clofe  order,  and  without  any  intervals  between  the 
troops.    At  the  head  of  thefe  was  PhilopcEmen. 

When  the  time  of  engaging  approached,  and  the  enemy  ap- 
peared in  fight,  this  General,  riding  through  the  intervals  of 
the  phalanx,  exhorted  the  troops  to  perform  their  duty,  in 
few  but  very  forcible  words.  But  the  greatefl:  part  of  what 
he  faid  was  not  even  heard.  For  fo  flrong  was  the  affeclion 
which  the  whole  army  bore  towards  him,  fo  great  was  their 
confidence,  and  fuch  their  ardour  to  engage,  that  the  fol- 
diers  rather  feemed  to  animate  their  General ;  and,  with  a 
kind  of  enthufiaftick  tranfport,  called  upon  him  to  lead  them 
againft  the  enemy,  and  to  be  aflured  of  vidory.  As  often 
however  as  he  had  power  to  Ipeak,  he  in  general  endeavour- 
ed to  make  them  comprehend,  that  the  object  of  the  prefent 
conteft  was,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  bafe  and  ignominious 
flavery  ;  and,  on  their  own  part,  glorious  and  immortal  li- 
berty. 

Machanidas,  as  he  at  firft  advanced,  made  a  fhew  of  at- 
tacking the  right  of  the  enemy  with  his  phalanx  formed  in 
the  oblong  fqua^e.  But  when  he  approached  nearer,  and 
had  gained  the  diflance  that  v/as  proper  for  his  purpofe,  turn- 
ing fuddenly  the  whole  body  to  the  right,  he  extended  his  « 
front,  till  the  right  of  his  line  was  equal  to  the  left  of  the 
Ach^ns ;  and  at  the  fame  time  difpofed  his  catapults  along 
the  whole  front  at  proper  diftances.  PhilopCEmen,  perceiv- 
ing that  his  intention  was,  by  difcharging  ftones,  and  wound- 
ing the  cohorts  as  they  flood,  to  throw  the  whole  phalanx 
into  diforder,  allowed  him  not  time  to  eftedt  his  purpofe : 
but  began  the  action  vigoroufly  with  the  Tarentines,  v  ho 
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were  pofted  near  the  temple  of  Neptune,  upon  a  ground 
that  was  flat  aud  level,  and  very  proper  for  cavalry.  Ma- 
chanidas  was  then  forced  to  fend  his  own  Tarentines  alfo  to- 
oppofe  them.    The  charge  was  violent^  and  fuftained  oa 
both  fldes  with  great  courage.    The  light-armed  forces  came 
foon  afterwards  to  fupport  tKeir  refpedive  bodies ;  fo  that  all 
the  mercenaries  of  both  armies  were  in  a  fhort  time  engaged^ 
And  as  the  combatants  fought  man  with  man,  and  without 
regarding  any  order,  the  difpute  was  for  a  long  time  doubt- 
ful.   Nor  were  the  reft  of  the  troops  able  to  difcern,  to  which-- 
fide  the  duft  was  driven ;  becaufe  both  parties  had  changed 
their  ground,  and  were  removed  far  from  the  place  in  which 
the  adion  was  flrft  begun.    At  laft  however,  the  mercenaries 
that  belonged  to  the  tyrant,  who  exceeded  the  others  not  on- 
ly in  numbers,  but  in  the  dexterity  alfo  which  they  had  ac- 
quired in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  prevailed. 

It  was  reafonable  indeed  that  this  fhould  be  the  ifliie  ;  the 
fame  which  is  almoft  always  found  to  happen  upon  fuch  oc- 
caflons.    For  a^  much  as  the  citizens  who  live  under  a  de- 
mocratical  government  difplay  greater  courage  in  adion  than 
the  fubjedls  of  a  tyrant,  fo  much  on  the  other  hand  are  the 
mercenaries,  which  a  tyrant  retains  in  pay,  fuperior  to  the 
foreign  foldiers  that  ferve  in  the  armies  of  a  democracy.  The 
reafon  of  this  difference  is,  that  the  people,  in  the  one  cafcj 
fight  for  liberty  ;  and  in  the  other,  to  be  flaves  :  and  that 
the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  mercenaries  are  rewarded,  on  the 
one  fide,  with  new  advantages  ;  and,  on  the  other,  tend  only 
to  their  lofs     For  a  democratical  ftate,  when  it  has  once 
conquered  thofe  who  attempt  to  fubvert  it,  no  longer  em- 
ploys mercenary  troops,  to  guard  its  freedom.    But  a  tyrantj 
in  proportion  as  his  fucceifes  are  increafed,  has  ftill  greater 
need  of  fuch  afTiftance.     For,  by  accumulating  injuries,  he 
adds  to  the  number  of  thofe  whom  he  has  reafon  to  fear. 

The 
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The  very  fafety  therefore  of  every  tyrant  depends  wholly  upon 
the  flrenorth  and  the  attachment  of  his  foreiorn  foldiers. 

From  thefe  reafons  then  it  happened,  that  the  mercenaries 
of  Machanidas,  upon  this  occafton,  maintained  the  adion 
with  fo  great  force  as  v/ell  as  courage,  that  not  even  the  Illy-» 
rians,  nor  the  heavy  forces,  which  fupported  the  Achasan  mer- 
cenaries were  able  to  ftand  againfl:  them  ;  but  fled  in  diforder 
to  Mantinea,  though  that  city  was  diftant  full  feven  ftadia 
from  the  place  of  the  adion.  This  occafion  afforded  ^Ifo  a 
very  clear  and  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  thing  which 
fome  have  doubted, :  that  the  ifTue  of  battles  is  moft  fre- 
quently determined  by  fkill  on  one  fide,,  and  by  the  want  of 
it  on  the  other.  A  chief,  it  mull:  be  acknowledged,  difplays 
no  fmall  ability^  when,  after  havdng  gained  the  advantage  in' 
the  firft  part  of  a  battle,  he  conducts  the  adion  to  the  end 
with  the  fame  fuccefs  with  which  it  was  beaun.    But  his  ca- 

o 

pacity  will  be  feen  in  a  much  more  exalted  point  of  view,  if,, 
when,  he  has  been- defeated  in  the  beginning,  he  is  ftill  able 
to  retain  a  prefence.  of  mind;,  to  obferve  the  errors  which  his 
adverfary  commits  in  the  courfe  of  his  fuccefs and  to  turn 
thofe  errors  to  his  own  advantage.  For  it  has  often  happen- 
ed, that  fome,  v/hen  they  have  feemed  to  have  the  victory  al- 
ready in  their  hands,  in  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  have  luifered 
an  intire  defeat :  and  that  others,  who  have  failed  in  the 
beginning,  by  fom^e  fudden  and  dexterous  effort  have  chang- 
ed the  whole  fortune  cf  the  battle,  and  obtained  an  unex- 
peded  victory..  The  two  Generals,  who  commanded  in  the 
prelent  adion,  afford  very  eminent  examples  of  both  thefe 
cafes. 

For  when  the  whole  body  of  the  A chsean  mercenaries  was 
in  this  manner  .  ou ted,  and  the  left  wing  of  their  army  broken 
and  compelk  "'  -o  fly  Machanidas*  whoie  duty  it  was  to  re- 
main in  thf  ]ace,.to  .finiih  what  he  had  begun,  to  furmund 
the.,  kit  oi  the  enemy>  aud.to  charge  their  main  body  botk 
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in  flank  and  front,  attempted  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  but,  put- 
ting himfelf  at  the  head  oi  his  vidlorious  mercenaries,  with  an 
intemperate  and  childiili  valour  purfued  thofe  that  fled  :  as 
if  their  own  fear  alone,  a.ker  they  once  were  broken,  would 
not  have  been  fufiicient  to  carry  them  even  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.  But  the  Achaean  General,  after  he  had  employed  all 
poflible  eflforts  to  flop  the  flight  of  the  troops,  calling  to  the 
officers  by  name,  and  encouraging  them  to  ftand,  when  he 
perceived  that  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
enemy,  was  not  himfelf  diiheartened,  nor  quitted  the  action 
in  defpair  :  but,  having  pofled  himfelf  on  the  wing  of  his 
phalanx,  as  foon  as  tli£  enemy,  by  their  purfuit  of  thofe  that 
fled,  had  left  the  fleld  clear  where  the  adion  had  pafTed,  he 
turned  to  the  left  with  his  firft  cohorts,  and  ran  in  good  or- 
der to  take  pofleflion  of  the  vacant  ground.  By  this  pofl- 
tion,  he  both  cut  ofl"  the  return  of  thofe  that  were  engaged 
in  the  purfuit,  and  at  the  fame  time  commanded  the  wing  of 
the  enemy.  He  exhorted  the  phalanx  to  fear  nothing ;  and 
to  remain  in  their  place,  till  they  fhould  receive  the  flgnal  to 
charge.  At  the  fame  time  he  ordered  Polybius  the  Megalo- 
politan,  to  colled:  together  all  the  Illyrians  and  the  merce- 
naries who  had  not  fled  with  the  refl: ;  to  poft  them  behind 
the  wing  of  the  phalanx  ;  and  to  obferve  with  the  greatefl 
.care  the  return  of  the  enemy  from  the  purfuit. 

The  Lacedaemonian  phalanx,  elated  by  the  flrft  fuccefs, 
without  waiting  for  the  fignal  to  engage,  levelled  their  fpears, 
and  advanced  towards  the  enemy.  When  they  came  to  the 
bank  of  the  ditch,  whether  becaufe,  as  they  were  now  fo  near, 
there  was  not  time  to  change  their  purpofe,  or  whether  the 
I  ditch  itfelf,  being  eafy  in  the  defcent,  and  not  having  either 
/  wood  or  water  in  it,  appeared  contemptible,  they  continued 
their  way  through  it  without  any  hefltation.  Philopoemen, 
perceiving  that  the  moment  was  now  come  which  he  had 
long  expeded,  ordered  his  phalanx  alfo  to  level  their  fpears,  and 

to 
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to  advance.    The  Achaeans  run  together  to  the  charge  with 
loud  and  terrible  cries.    The  Lacedasmonians,  who  had  bro- 
ken their  ranks  as  they  defcended  into  the  ditch,  no  fooner 
faw  the  enemy  upon  the  bank  above  them,  than  they  imme- 
diately began  to  fly.    But  great  numbers  of  them  were  d  e- 
ftroyed  in  the  ditch  :  fome  by  the  Achsans ;  and  fome  by 
their  own  men.    Nor  was  this  event  to  be  afcribed  to  chance, 
or  even  to  the  interpolation  of  a  lucky  moment ;  but  wholly 
to  the  ability  of  the  commander.    For  Philopoemen  had  co- 
vered himfelf  with  the  ditch  in  front,  not  with  any  intention, 
as  Ibme  fufpeded,  to  avoid  a  battle  ;  but  becaufe  his  great  fkill 
and  judgement  had  enabled  him  to  forefee,  that,  if  Machanidas, 
not  regarding  the  difficulty  of  the  ditch,  Ihould  lead  his  pha- 
lanx to  the  charge,  the  event  mufl:  happen  which  now  had 
happened  :  and,  if  the  tyrant,  on  the  other  hand,  flopped  by 
this  impediment,  fliould  change  his  purpofe,  and  be  forced  ta- 
break  the  order  of  his  battle,  that  his  ignorance  would  be  then 
confefled  ;  and  that  he  would  leave  to  his  enemies  the  honour 
of  a  victory,  and  carry  away  the  fhame  of  a  defeat,  even  with- 
out ha^'ing  rifked  a  general  engagement.     Such  difgrace,  the 
greatefl:  indeed  that  can  happen  in  war,  has  been  the  lot  of 
many  commanders :  who,  when  they  have  formed  their  ar- 
my, have  been  deterred  from  engaging  with  the  enemy,  ei- 
ther by  the  difadvantage  of  the  ground,,  the  fuperiority  of 
numbers,  or  fome  other  caufe;  and  being  forced  to  break 
again  the  order  of  their  battle,  have  depended  wholly  upon 
their  rear  for  victory,  or  for  the  opportunity  at  leafl  of  mak- 
ing their  retreat  with  fafety.    With  regard  to  Philopoemen, 
his  forefight  was  proved  true  by  the  event :  for  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  completely  routed. 

When  he  found  then  that  his  phalanx  had  thus  gained  the 
viAory,  and  that  all  things  had  fucceeded  moft  glorioufly  as 
he  defired,  he  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  only  remaining 
point,  which  was,  to  prevent  the  tyrant  from  efcaping.  Know- 
ing. 
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ing  him  to  be  intercepted,  together  with  his  mercenaries,  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  ditch,  he  ftood  expecting  his  return. 
Machanidas,  at  laft  coming  back  from  his  inconfiderate  pur- 
fuit,  and  feeing  the  flight  of  his  forces,  was  fenfible  of  the 
miftake  which  he  had  committed,  and  at  the  fame  time  per- 
ceived that  ail  was  lofl:.    He  ordered  the  mercenaries  tiiere- 
fore  that  were  near  him  to  form  themfelves  into  a  clofe  body, 
and  to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy,  who  were  fpread 
loofely  over  the  field,  and  buiied  in  purfuing  the  routed  army. 
Some  of  his  troops  obeyed  this  order,  and  remained  for  fome 
time  with  him  ;  conceiving  this  to  be  the  only  expedient  by 
which  tliey  migiit  be  able  to  efcape.    But  when  they  came 
to  the  bridge  that  was  upon  the  ditch,  and  found  it  guarded 
by  the  Achaeans,  they  imm.ediately  loft  all  hope  ;  and  all  of 
them  difperfed  themfelves,  and  fought  their  fafety  by  diffe- 
rent ways.    Machanidas  himfelf,  laying  afide  all  thoughts  of 
attempting  to  efcape  by  the  bridge,  rode  along  the  bank  of 
the  ditch,  and  looked  earneftly  for  fome  place  in  which  he 
might  pafs  it.     Philopcemen  foon  difcerned  him  by  his  pur- 
ple habit,  and  by  the  trappings  of  his  horfe.    Leaving  there- 
fore the  care  of  the  bridge  to  Arift^netus ;  with  orders  that 
he  fhould  fpare  none  of  the  mercenaries,  becaufe  they  had  al- 
v/ays  been  the  inftruments  of  eftablifliing  tyranny  in  Sparta  ; 
and  taking  with  him  two  of  his  intimate  friends,  Polyaenus 
the  Cyparifian  and  Simias,  he  pafled  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
ditch,  and  rode  along  the  bank  oppofite  to  the  tyrant,  with 
defign  to  flop  him  in  his  paffage,  and  thofe  who  attended 
him.    For  he  alfo  was  followed  by  two  companions  j  Ana- 
xidamus,  and  one  of  the  mercenaries.    Machanidas,  having 
at  lafl  found  a  place  that  was  eafy  of  defcent,  fpurred  his 
horfe,  and  drove  him  furioully  through  the  ditch.     But  Phi- 
lopcemen, in  this  very  moment  turning  himfelf  to  meet  him, 
happily  wounded  him  with  his  fpear  ;  and  then,  Ihiftingthe 
fpear  in  his  hand,  flruck  him  again  with  the  lower  part  of  it, 
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and  killed  him.  One  of  his  companions,  Anaxidamus,  was 
at  the  fame  time  killed  by  the  two  friends  who  attended  Phi- 
lopoemen  ;  and  the  other  fought  his  fafety  in  flight.  Simias 
then  fpoiled  the  bodies ;  and,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
tyrant,  ran  to  fhew  it  to  thofe  that  were  engaged  in  the  pur- 
fuit :  that  the  foldiers,  perceiving  that  Machanidas  was  dead, 
might  aflume  new  confidence,  and  follow  the  flying  enemy 
without  any  fear  even  to  Tegea.  This  fpe6lacle  produced 
the  effect  that  was  deflred  ;  and  raifed  fo  great  ardour  in  the 
army,  that  they  even  gained  poffeffion  of  Tegea  upon  their 
firft  approach.  On  the  following  day,  they  incamped  along 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  and  were  mafters  of  all  the  open 
country.  Thus  the  Achaeans,  who  not  long  before  had  been 
unable  to  drive  the  enem.y  out  of  their  own  territory,  had 
now  all  Laconia  in  their  power,  and  ravaged  it  without  refif- 
tance.  They  had  loft  but  few  of  their  men  in  the  action  : 
but,  on  the  flde  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  four  thoufand  were 
killed,  and  a  greater  number  taken  prifoners.  All  the  bag- 
gage alfo,  and  the  arms,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Achasans. 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

Refle&ions  on  the  great  abilities  of  Annibal.    The  caufe  of  his 
failing  in  his  attempt  to  fuhdue  the  Romans, 

IT  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  the  length  of  the  time  in 
which  Annibal  was  employed  in  adion  ;  the  general 
battles,  as  well  as  little  combats,  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
the  fieges  that  were  undertaken  by  him;  tlie  revolts  of  cities 
that  had  fubmitted  to  him  ;  the  difficult  conjunctures  that 
often  prelTed  him ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  extent  and 
greatnefs,  both  in  defign  and  execution,  of  his  war  againft 
the  Romans ;  and  not  to  be  ftruck  with  admiration  of  the 
fkill,  the  courage,  and  the  ability  of  this  great  commander. 
^  ^  How  wonderful  is  it,  that,  in  a  courfe  of  fixteen  years,  in 
which  he  maintained  the  war  in  the  very  heart  of  Italy,  he 
fhould  never  once  difmifs  his  army  from  the  field  ;  and  yet 
be  able,  like  a  wife  and  prudent  governour,  to  keep  in  fub- 
jedion  fo  great  a  multitude,  and  to  confine  them  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty,  fo  that  they  neither  mutinied  againft 
him,  nor  broke  into  any  fedition  among  themfelves  upon  any 
occafion.    Though  his  army  was  compofed  of  people  of  va- 
rious countries ;  of  Africans,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Carthaginians, 
^  and  Greeks ;  men,  who  had  different  laws,  different  man- 
ners, a  diiferent  language,  and,  in  a  word,  nothing  among 
them  that  was  common ;  yet  fo  dexterous  was  his  manage- 
ment, that,  notwithftanding  this  great  diverfity,  he  forced  all 
of  them  to  acknowledge  one  authority,  and  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  one  command.    And  this  too  he  effeded  in  the 
iiiidft  of  very  various  fortune.    For  fometimes  he  was  carried 
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in  his  courfe  by  the  moft  favourable  gales :  and  fometimes, 
he  was  involved  in  ftorms.  How  high  as  well  as  juft  an  opi- 
nion mull:  thefe  things  convey  to  us  of  his  ability  in  war.  It 
may  be  affirmed  with  confidence,  that,  if  he  had  firft  tried 
his  ftrength  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  come 
laft  to  attack  the  Romans,  he  could  fcarcely  have  failed  in 
any  part  of  his  defign.  But  now,  as  he  began  with  thole 
with  whom  he  fhould  have  ended,  the  people,  that  was  the 
firft  objed:  of  his  conqueft,  was  the  laft  alfo  which  he  had  the 
power  to  invade. 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH. 

The  defeat  of  Afdruhal^  the  fon  of  Gefco,  by  Publius  Scipio. 

ASDRUBAL,  having  drawn  together  his  army  from 
the  feveral  cities  in  which  they  had  remained  during 
the  winter,  came  and  incamped  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
not  far  from  a  city  that  was  called  Elinga  ;   and  threw  up 
an  intrenchment  round  his  camp.    In  his  front  was  a  large 
plain,  very  proper  for  a  battle.    The  number  of  his  forces 
was  feventy  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  horfe  ;  toge- 
ther with  thirty- two  elephants.    At  the  fame  time  Scipio 
fent  away  Marcus  Junius,  to  receive  from  Colichas  the 
troops  which  that  Spaniard  had  raifed ;  and  which  confided 
of  three  thoufand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horfe :  while  him- 
felf  colledled  together  the  reft  of  the  allies,  as  he  advanced 
in  his  march  towards  the  enemy.    When  he  arrived  near 
Caflialo  and  Ba^cula,  he  was  met  by  Junius,  with  the  forces 
which  Colichas  had  fent.    He  was  now  inv^olved  however  in 
very  great  perplexity.    On  the  one  hand,  the  Roman  forces 
alone,  without  the  afTiftance  of  the  allies,  were  too  few  to 
engage  in  a  general  battle.    On  the  other,  to  place  any  de- 
pendance  upon  thefe  allies,  in  fo  decifive  an  adiion,  ap- 
peared to  be  extremely  hazardous  and  full  of  danger.  Af- 
ter much  deliberation  therefore,  as  the  neceffity  prefTed  him 
clofely  on  either  fide,  he  at  laft  refolved,  that  he  would  em- 
ploy the  Spaniards  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  fhould  ap- 
pear to  the  enemy  to  bear  a  part  in  the  adlion,  but  that 
only  the  Roman  legions  fhould  be  engaged.    Having  thus 
determined;  he  began  his  march  with  all  the  army,  which 
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condfted  of  forty-five  thouilind  foot,  and  three  thoufand 
horfe  :  and  when  he  came  near  to  the  Carthaginians,  and 
was  in  fight,  he  incamped  upon  fome  hills  that  were  oppo- 
fite  to  the  enemy.  Mago,  judging  this  to  be  a  favourable 
time  for  attacking  the  Romans,  before  they  had  completed 
their  incampment,  took  with  him  the  greatefl  part  of  his 
own  cavalry,  together  with  the  Numidians  with  Mafianifia 
at  their  head,  and  advanced  with  {peed  towards  the  camp, 
not  doubting  but  that  he  fliould  find  Scipio  wholly  unpre^ 
pared.  But  the  Roman  General,  having  forefeen  that  this 
might  happen,  had  placed  a  body  of  cavalry,  equal  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  in  ambufcade  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  hills. 
When  thefe  troops  then  fuddenly  appeared,  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  fo  ftruck  with  furprize  at  the  unexpedled  light, 
that  many  of  them,  as  they  turned  themfelves  to  fly,  were 
thrown  from  their  horfes.  The  reft  indeed  flood  firm,  and 
maintained  the  fight  with  courage.  But  being  clofely 
preffed,  and  difordered  chiefly  by  that  dexterity  with  which 
the  Romans  were  accuftomed  to  quit  their  horfes  in  the  very 
time  of  adion  ;  and  having  loft  alfo  many  of  their  men, 
they  were  forced  to  turn  their  backs  after  a  fhort  refiftance. 
At  firft  they  retreated  in  good  order.  But  when  the  Ro- 
mans followed  clofely  after  them,  they  broke  their  ranks, 
and  continued  their  flight  in  diforder  even  to  their  own  camp. 
This  fuccefs  infpired  the  Romans  with  greater  eagernefs  to 
engage  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  depreffed  the  ardour  ol 
the  Carthaginians.  During  fome  days  that  followed,  they 
drew  out  their  forces  on  both  fides  in  the  plain  that  was  be- 
tween the  camps.  And  having  tried  their  flrengtli  in  many 
little  fkirmifhes  between  their  cavalry  and  their  light-armed 
troops,  they  at  laft  refolved  to  engage  in  a  general  and  dc- 
cifive  action. 

Upon  this  occafion  Scipio  employed  two  flratagems.  Me 
had  remarked,  that  Afdrubal  always  drew  out  liis  army  at 
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a  late  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  that  he  placed  the  Africans  in 
the  centre,  and  the  elephants  before  the  Spaniards  upon  the 
wings.  Himfelf,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  accuftomed 
to  bring  his  army  into  the  field  at  his  own  time  after  the 
other,  and  to  poll  the  Romans,  oppofite  to  the  Africans,  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  wings.  On  the  day 
then,  in  which  he  had  determined  to  engage,  he  took  in 
both  thefe  refpedls  jufb  the  contrary  method  ;  and,  by  that 
change  chiefly,  procured  to  his  troops  the  advantage  which, 
they  gained  againfl;  the  enemy.  For  fcarcely  had  the  morn- 
ing begun  to  appear,  when  he  lent  orders  to  the  Tribunes 
and  to  all  the  army,  that  they  fhould  immediately  talce  their 
repaft,  put  on  their  armour,  and  march  out  of  the  camp. 
The  foldiers,  conceiving  what  would  follow,  obeyed  the  or- 
ders with  alacrity.  He  then  fent  away  the  cavalry  and  the 
light-armed  troops ;  commanding  them  to  advance  boldly 
towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  to  engage  in  fkirmifh- 
ing  :  and,  the  fun  being  now  rifen,  he  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry,  and  began  his  march.  And  when  he 
arrived  near  the  middle  of  the  plain,  he  then  drew  up  the 
army  in  battle,  but  in  an  order  contrary  to  that  which  he 
before  had  ufed.  For  he  now  placed  the  Spaniards  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Romans  upon  the  wings.  The  Carthagi- 
nians, furprifed  by  the  unexpeded  approach  oi  the  cavalry 
towards  their  camp,  and  perceiving  that  the  reft  of  the  army 
was  drawn  up  in  battle,  and  already  in  fight,  had  fcarcely 
time  fufficient  to  be  armed.  Afdrubal  therefore,  before  the 
foldiers  bad  taken  any  repaft,  was  forced  to  fend  away  in 
hade  his  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  againft  the  Roman 
cavalry  ;  and  to  draw  up  his  infantry  in  the  ufcral  order 
upon  the  plain,  very  near  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

While  the  light  troops  were  engaged  in  fkirmifhing,  the 
Roman  infantry  remained  for  fome  time  quiet  in  their  place. 
But  as  the  day  was  now  advanced,  and  no  great  advantage 
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was  gained  on  either  lide,  bccaufe  the  cufliom  of  thefe  troops 
was  to  retreat  when  they  were  prelTed,  and  then  returning 
■again  to  renew  the  fight ;  Scipio  called  back  his  men  from 
the  engagement,  and,  having  made  them  pafs  through  the 
intervals  of  the  cohorts,  ranged  firfl:  the  light- armed,  and 
next  to  them  the  cavalry,  behind  the  infantry  upon  each  of 
the  wings.  He  then  ordered  the  whole  line  to  move  with 
equal  pace  towards  the  enemy.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
diftance  of  about  a  ftadium  from  them,  having  directed  the 
Spaniards  in  the  centre  to  keep  their  ranks,  and  to  advance 
ftill  with  the  fame  pace ;  he  ordered  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
of  the  right  wing  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  thofe  of  the 
left  to  the  left.  He  then  took  from  the  right  wing  three  of 
the  foremoft  troops  of  cavalry,  vv^ith  the  accuftomed  number 
of  light-armed  in  front  ;  and  three  maniples  of  infantry, 
which  the  Romans  call  a  cohort ;  while  Lucius  Marcius  and 
Marcus  Junius  took  in  the  fame  manner  as  many  from  the 
left :  and  then  turning,  Scipio  with  his  di\dfion  to  the  left, 
and  the  others  to  the  right,  they  led  on  the  troops  in  a  di- 
rect line,  and  with  great  fpeed  againft  the  enemy ;  the  reft 
of  the  wings  making  alfo  the  fame  movement,  and  follow- 
ing clofe  in  the  fame  line.  In  this  manner,  as  the  wings 
were  brought  near  to  the  enemy,  while  the  Spaniards  in  the 
centre  advanced  with  a  flow  pace,  and  were  ftill  at  a  great 
diftance,  Scipio  accomplifhed  what  he  had  at  firft  defigned, 
and  fell  direct  upon  both  the  wings  of  the  enemy  with  only 
the  Roman  forces.  The  movements  which  were  made  af- 
terwards by  the  troops  that  followed,  in  order  to  fall  into  a 
right  line  with  thofe  that  led,  were  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other,  not  only  in  the  two  wings,  but  in  the  cavalry  alfo  and 
the  infantry  of  either  wing.  For,  in  the  right  wing,  the 
cavalry  and  the  light- armed  forces,  by  turning  to  the  right, 
fell  into  the  line  with  thofe  that  were  before,  and  attempted 
to  gain  the  flank  of  the  enemy  ;  while  the  infantry  wheeled 
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to  the  left,  and  joined  their  leaders.  In  the  left  wing,  the 
infantry  turned  to  the  right ;  and  the  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  to  the  left.  By  thele  movements  of  the  cavalry  and 
Jight-armed  forces,  the  troops  changed  their  place,  fo  that 
the  right  in  either  wing  became  the  left.  This  change  how- 
ever Scipio  confidered  as  in  itfelf  of  no  great  moment.  His 
attention  was  fixed  upon  fomething  more  important  •  which 
was,  to  gain  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  And  in  this  he  judged 
right  and  reafonably.  For  though  it  is  neceffary  indeed  that 
a  General  fhould  know  the  movements  that  may  be  made, 
it  is  of  much  greater  moment  to  be  able  to  apply  thofe 
movements  upon  each  occafion  to  their  proper  ufe. 

As  foon  as  the  a(fi:ion  was  begun,  the  elephants,  pierced  by 
the  darts  of  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops,  and  prefled 
clolely  on  every  fide,  were  not  lefs  hurtful  to  their  friends 
than  to  their  enemies.  For  as  they  were  driven  from  fide  to 
fide  in  great  diforder,  they  deftroyed  all  without  difl:in6lion 
that  were  within  their  reach.  At  the  fame  time  the  infantry 
upon  the  wings  of  the  Carthaginian  army  was  vigoroufly 
attacked  :  while  their  centre,  compofed  of  the  Africans, 
which  were  the  choiceft  of  their  troops,  remained  inadive. 
For  as  they  dared  not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  leave  their  fiation 
and  fuccour  the  wings,  left  the  Spaniards  that  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  army  fhould  advance  to  attack  them  ; 
fo  neither  were  they  able,  on  the  other  hand,  to  do  any  thing 
in  their  poft  againfl:  the  Spaniards,  becaufe  the  latter  v/ere 
ftill  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  them.  Thus  the  a6tion 
was  maintained  by  the  wings  alone;  and,  as  the  whole  ftrefs 
ol  the  battle  lay  upon  them,  was  for  fome  time  maintained 
on  both  fides  with  equal  bravery.  But  when  the  fun  had 
now  gained  his  greateft  height,  the  Carthaainians,  who  had 
been  brought  haflily  into  the  field,  and  before  they  had  taken 
any  repaft,  began  to  faint  under  the  heat.  The  Romans, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  only  were  fuperior  in  vigour  and  in 
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Ipirit,  but  derived  alfo  another  advantage  from  the  prudence 
of  their  General,  who  had  oppofed  the  ftrongeft  part  of  his 
army  to  the  weakeft  in  that  of  the  enemy.  Afdrubal  there- 
fore, unable  any  longer  to  refift,  at  firft  retreated  fiowly, 
and  in  good  order.  But  after  a  fhort  time,  his  whole  army, 
turning  their  backs  together,  ran  in  crouds  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  from  thence,  being  ftill  violently  prefled, 
they  fled  in  diforder  into  their  camp.  And  indeed,  if  fome 
deity  had  not  interpofed  to  fave  them,  they  muft  afterwards 
have  been  driven  alfo  out  of  their  intrenchments.  But  fud- 
denly  the  face  of  the  heavens  was  changed  ;  and  the  rain 
defcended  in  fuch  violent  and  continual  torrents,  that  the 
Romans  were  fcarcely  able  to  return  back  again  to  their 
camp. 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH. 

T/je  man?ter  in  which  Scip'io  fupprejjed  a7id  pimiped  a  /edi- 
tion that  had  happened  i7i  the  Ro7nan  army. 

THOUGH  Scipio  had  now  gained  a  fufficient  expe- 
rience in  affairs,  he  was  thrown  however  by  this  re- 
volt into  a  ftate  of  great  irrefolution  and  perplexity.  Nor 
was  this  indeed  without  good  reafon.  For  as,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  human  body,  the  caufes  of  external  injuries,  of  thofe  for 
example  which  arife  from  heat  and  cold,  from  fatigue  or 
wounds,  may  either  be  guarded  againft  before  they  happen, 
or  afterwards  be  remedied  without  much  difficulty  ;  while  the 
diforders  on  the  other  hand  which  are  bred  in  the  body  itfelf, 
ulcers  and  difeafes,  are  neither  eafily  forefeen,  nor  eafy  to  be 
cured ;  juft  fo  it  happens  with  refpe<5l  to  governments  and 
armies.  When  they  are  attacked  by  any  enemy  from  with- 
out, if  the  neceflary  attention  only  be  employed,  it  is  no  hard 
thing  to  take  the  meafures  that  are  requifite  for  their  fecu- 
rity  and  defence.  But  to  appcafe  the  violence  of  inteftine 
fa(5tions,  to  quell  popular  tumults  and  feditions,  is  a  work  of 
the  greatefl:  difficulty  ;  and  fuch  as  requires  a  very  uncom- 
mon exertion  both  of  addrcfs  and  prudence.  There  is  one 
,  precaution  however,  which,  in  my  judgement,  would  be  great- 
ly ferv'iceable  in  the  cafe  of  flates  and  armies,  as  well  as  in 
human  bodies  :  and  that  is,  not  to  fufFer  in  any  of  them  a 
too  long  continuance  in  lazinefs  and  inactivity  ;  efpecially 
when  they  enjoy  the  bleffings  of  plenty  and  profperous  for- 
tune. 

Scipio  then,  who,  befides  that  fteady  application  to  af- 
fairs which  we  before  have  mentioned,  was  very  ready  alfo 
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and  dexterous  both  in  thought  and  adlion,  contrived  the  fol- 
lowing method  for  remedying  the  diforder  that  had  happen- 
ed.   He  called  together  the  Tribunes,  and  told  them,  that 
the  ftipends  that  were  demanded  fhould  be  paid.    And,  that 
his  promife  might  gain  the  greater  credit,  he  direded  that  the 
taxes,  which  had  been  before  impofed  upon  the  cities  for  the 
fupport  of  the  whole  army,  fhould  be  levied  publickly  and 
with  the  greateft  diligence  ;  as  if  his  only  intention  had  been, 
to  raife  the  fums  that  were  now  required.    He  ordered  the 
Tribunes  alfo  to  go  back  again  to  the  revolted  troops  ;  and 
to  ufe  all  intreaties,  to  engage  them  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and  to  come  and  receive  their  ftipends,  either  feparately,  if 
they  fhould  choofe  that  method,  or  all  together  in  a  body : 
affuring  them  alfo,  that,  when  this  was  done,  he  would  then 
confider  in  what  manner  all  other  things  might  be  adjufted. 
Agreeably  to  this  plan,  the  money  was  colleded  without  de- 
lay.   And  when  Scipio  was  informed,  that  the  Tribunes  had 
difcharged  alfo  their  commiflion,  he  afiembled  the  Council 
together,  to  confider  what  was  mod  proper  to  be  done.  The 
refult  of  their  deliberations  was ;  that  the  troops  fhould  come 
all  to  New  Carthage  on  an  appointed  day  :  that  a  general 
pardon  fhould  then  be  granted  to  the  multitude :  but  that 
the  authors  of  the  mutiny  fhould  be  punifhed  with  the  laft 
feverity.    Thefe  w^re  in  number  thirty-five. 

When  the  day  was  come,  and  the  revolted  troops  were  now 
on  their  way  towards  the  city,  to  receive  their  pardon  and 
the  ftipends  that  were  due,  Scipio  gave  fecret  inRru<5lions  to 
the  feven  Tribunes  who  had  been  before  deputed  to  them,  to 
meet  them  as  they  approached :  and  that  each  of  them,  tak- 
ing five  of  the  feditious  leaders,  and  accofting  them  with  a 
fhew  of  friendiliip,  fliould  prefs  them  to  take  a  lodging  in 
their  quarters,  or  at  leail:  to  accept  of  the  entertainment  of  a 
fupper.  Three  days  before,  he  had  ordered  the  troops  that 
were  in  the  city  to  furnifli  themfelves  with  provifions  for  a 
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confiderable  time  ;  on  pretence  that  they  were  to  march,  un- 
der the  command  of  Marcus,  againfl:  Andobalis  who  had  re- 
volted. The  feditious,  being  intormed  alfo  of  this  order, 
were  filled  with  ftill  greater  confidence.  For  they  perfuaded 
themfelves,  that,  as  the  reft  of  the  army  would  be  removed, 
they  (hould  have  all  things  in  their  own  power,  as  foon  as  they 
fhould  join  the  General. 

When  they  were  now  ready  to  enter  the  city,  Scipio  fent 
orders  to  the  other  troops,  that  they  (hould  begin  their  march 
with  all  their  baggage  very  early  in  the  morning  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.     But  the  Tribunes  and  the  Prefects  were  at  the 
fame  time  fecretly  commanded,  to  fend  the  baggage  forwards 
as  foon  as  they  fhould  come  out  oi  the  cit}%  but  to  keep  the 
foldiers  in  arms  near  the  gate  ;  to  divide  them  afterwards  in- 
to parties  at  every  gate ;  and  to  be  careful  that  none  of  the 
feditious  fhould  come  out  of  the  city.    The  Tribunes,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  receive  the  feditious  leaders,  met  them 
as  they  arrived  ;  and,  having  accofted  them  with  much  civi- 
lity, carried  them  to  their  houfes.    The  order  given  to  them 
was,  that  they  fhould  immediately  fecure  the  perfons  of  thefe 
men ;  and,  when  fupper  was  ended^  fhould  bind  them,  and 
keep  them  fafe  :  and  that  no  perfon  afterwards  fhould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  go  out  of  the  houfes  ;  except  only  a  mefienger  from 
each,  to  acquaint  the  General  that  the  thing  was  done.  This 
order  was  pun6lually  obferved  and  executed.    On  the  mor- 
row, when  the  day  appeared,  and  the  feditious  already  had 
begun  to  come  in  crouds  towards  the  Forum,  Scipio  ordered 
the  adembly  to  be  called.    As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  made, 
the  foldiers  ran  together,  according  to  their  cuftom  :  expect- 
ing eagerly  to  fee  again  their  General,  and  to  hear  what  he 
would  fay  to  them  on  the  prefent  occafion.    Scipio  then  fent 
orders  to  the  Tribunes  who  were  without  the  gates,  that  thty 
fliould  bring  the  troops  in  arms,  and  furround  the  aflembly. 
At  the  fame  tim.e  he  prefented  himfelf  before  them  ;  and  in 
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the  inftant,  by  his  very  firfl  appearance,  filled  them  with  ex- 
treme confufion.  For  they  liad  fuppofed  him  to  be  broken 
with  difeafe  ;  and  they  behold  him  vigorous  and  flrong. 
His  very  afpedl  therefore,  fo  different  from  all  that  they  had 
conceived,  ftruck  them  at  once  with  furprize  and  terror.  He 
then  began  his  difcoiirfe  to  them  in  the  following  manner. 

He  could  not,  he  faid,  but  wonder,  what  motives,  either  of 
exoedation  or  difg-ufl:,  had  led  them  into  this  revolt.  That 
men  ufually  rebelled  againfl:  their  country  and  their  leaders, 
either  becaufe  thev  were  diffatisfled  with  the  conduct  of  thofe 
who  held  the  fupreme  command ;  or  were  difpleafed  with 
the  condition  of  aflairs ;  or  laftly  perhaps,  becaufe  they  were 
ambitious  ot  fome  greater  fortune,  and  had  hlled  their  minds 
with  afpiring  hopes.  Tell  me  then,  continued  he,  to  which 
of  all  thefe  caufes  is  your  revolt  to  be  afcribed  ?  Is  it  with 
me  that  you  are  offended,  becaufe  the  payment  of  your  fli- 
pends  has  been  fo  long  delayed  ?  7^ he  fault  however  is  not 
mine  :  for,  during  the  whole  time  of  my  command,  your  fti- 
pends  have  been  always  fully  paid.  If  it  be  Rome  then  that 
is  in  fault,  in  having  neglected  to  difcharge  your  former  ar- 
rears, was  it  juft  that  you  fhould  fhew  this  refentment  ?  tak- 
ing arms  againfl  your  country ;  and  declaring  yourfelves  the 
enemies  of  her  who  had  bred  and  nourifhed  you  ?  How 
much  better  would  it  have  been,  to  have  made  me  the  judge 
of  your  complaints ;  and  to  have  intreated  your  friends  to 
join  together  in  obtaining  for  you  the  relief  which  you  de- 
fired  ?  When  mercenary  troops  indeed,  who  have  no  other 
object  but  their  pay,  defert  the  fervice  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, fuch  a  condudt,  in  certain  circumflances,  may  perhaps 
be  excufed.  But  in  men  who  £ght  for  themfelves,  their 
wives,  and  children,  this  defection  is  a  moft  unpardonable 
crime.  It  is  no  other  indeed,  than  if  a  fon,  on  pretence  that 
his  parent  had  defrauded  him  in  iettling  an  account,  fliould 
go  armed  to  take  away  the  life  of  him,  from  whom  Inmfelf 
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had  received  his  being.  Or  will  you  fay  then,  that  I  have 
employed  you  in  more  painful  duties,  or  expofed  you  more 
frequently  to  danger  than  the  reft ;  and  have  given  to  others 
the  advantages  of  the  war,  and  the  chief  part  of  all  the  booty  ? 
You  dare  not  fay,  that  I  have  ever  made  this  diftindlion  :  and, 
if  you  dare,  you  cannot  fhew  the  proof.  To  what  part  of 
my  condu(^l  then  can  you  impute  the  caufe  of  your  revolt  ? 
Speak,  for  I  willi  to  be  informed.  There  is  not  one  among 
you  that  is  able  to  declare,  not  one  among  you  that  can  even 
form  to  himfelf  in  thought,  the  leaft  matter  of  ofTence  againft 
me.  Nor  is  it  again  in  the  condition  of  affairs,  that  you  can 
find  any  reafonable  ground  of  difcontent.  For  when  were 
all  things  in  a  more  profperous  ftate  ?  At  what  time  was 
Rome  diftinguiftied  by  fo  many  vidories  ?  At  what  pe- 
riod were  her  foldiers  flattered  with  a  fairer  profpecl  ?  But 
fome  of  you  perhaps  are  diffident  of  thefe  appearances,  and 
have  fixed  your  hopes  upon  greater  advantages,  to  be  found 
among  our  enemies.  And  who  are  thefe  enemies  }  Mando- 
nius  and  Andobalis  ?  Do  not  all  of  you  then  know,  that, 
when  they  firft  joined  our  army,  they  broke  their  treaty  with 
.  the  Carthaginians  :  and  that  now  again  they  have  no  lefs 
violated  the  moft  folemn  oaths,  by  commencing  new  hoftili- 
ties  againft  us  ?  How  honourable  is  it  for  you  to  place  a  con- 
fidence in  men  like  thefe  ;  and  to  become,  for  their  fakes, 
the  enemies  of  your  country.  You  had  furely  never  any 
hopes,  that  with  fuch  allies  you  could  render  yourfelves  the 
mafters  of  Spain.  Neither  alTifted  by  Andobalis,  nor  feparate- 
ly  by  yourfelves,  would  you  ever  be  able  to  ftand  in  the  field 
againft  our  forces.  What  then  was  your  defign  ?  Let  me 
hear  it  only  from  yourfelves.  Is  it  the  fKill,  the  courage  of 
thofe  leaders,  whom  you  have  chofen  to  command  you,  that 
has  filled  you  with  this  confidence?  Or  thofe  rods  and  axes, 
which  are  carried  in  folemn  ftate  before  them  ;  and  which  it 
is  even  fhameful  for  me  now  to  mention  ?  No,  foldiers,  thefe 
2  are 
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are  not  the  caufes  :  nor  can  you  offer  even  the  fmalleft  mat- 
ter of  complaint,  either  againft  me,  or  againft  your  country. 
I  muft  endeavour  then  to  juftify  your  condudl,  both  to  Rome 
and  to  myfelf,  by  thofe  common  principles,  the  truth  of 
which  is  acknowledged  by  all  mankind.  The  multitude  is 
eafily  deceived ,  is  impelled  by  the  fmalleft  force  to  every  fide; 
and,  in  a  word,  is  fufceptible  upon  all  occalions  of  the  fame 
agitations  as  the  fea.  For  as  the  latter,  though  in  itfelf  it  is 
calm  and  ftable,  and  carries  no  face  of  danger,  is  no  fooner 
fet  in  motion  by  fome  violent  blaft,  than  it  refembles  the 
winds  themfelves  which  raife  and  ruffle  it ;  in  the  fame  man- 
ner the  multitude  alfo  affumes  an  afpedl:,  conformable  to  the 
deligns  and  temper  of  thofe  leaders,  by  whofe  counfels  it  is 
fwayed  and  agitated.  From  this  confideration,  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  army  and  myfelf  have  refolved  to  pardon  your 
offence,  and  to  engage  our  promife,  that  no  remembrance 
of  it  ever  fhall  remain.  But  to  thofe  who  excited  you  to  this 
revolt  we  are  inexorable.  The  crime  which  they  have  com- 
mitted, both  againft  us,  and  againft  their  country,  fhall  be 
puniflied  with  the  feverity  which  it  deferves." 

As  foon  as  he  had  ended  this  difcourfe,  the  troops  that  had 
furrounded  the  affembly  in  arms,  upon  a  fignal  given,  clafh- 
ed  their  fwords  againft  their  bucklers ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
the  feditious  leaders  were  brought  in,  bound  and  naked.  And 
while  fome  of  them  were  fcourged,  and  fome  beheaded,  the 
whole  multitude  was  fo  ftruck  with  terror,  both  by  the  dan- 
ger that  incompaffed  them,  and  by  the  difmal  fpe6lacle  that 
was  before  their  eyes,  that  not  one  among  them  changed  his 
countenance,  or  uttered  a  fingle  word  ;  but  all  of  them  flood 
fixed  in  filent  aftonifhment  and  dread.  The  leaders,  beingr 
thus  put  to  death,  were  dragged  through  the  midft  of  the 
affembly.  The  General  then,  and  all  the  officers,  gave  a 
folenin  affurance  to  the  reit,  that  their  fault  fhould  never  be 
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remembered.  The  foldiers,  approaching  one  by  one,  re- 
newed their  oath  before  the  Tribunes ;  that  they  would  be 
obedient  to  their  chiefs,  and  not  engage  in  any  defigns 
againft  their  country.  In  this  manner  Scipio  by  his  great 
prudence  flifled  a  danger  in  its  birth,  which  might  have 
grown  to  be  extremely  formidable  ,  and  reftored  again  his 
army  to  its  former  ftate. 
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EXTRACT  the  SEVENTH. 

T^he  revolt  of  Andobalis.  Scipio  marches  aga  'tnjl  that  pri7tce\ 
defeats  him  in  an  engagement  \  and  finifdes  the  war  in 
Spain, 

SCIPIO,  having  called  together  without  delay,  and  in 
the  city  of  New  Carthage,  an  aflembly  of  all  the  troops, 
communicated  to  them  the  daring  defigns  of  Andobalis,  and 
his  perfidy  towards  them.  Upon  thefe  topicks  he  fpoke  fo 
largely,  that  the  minds  of  the  foldiers  were  fliarpened  in  the 
higheft  degree  againft  that  prince.  Having  then  enumerat- 
ed the  many  battles  in  which  the  Romans  had  been  engaged, 
againft  the  united  forces  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, with  Carthaginian  leaders  alfo  at  their  head  \  it  would 
be  abfurd,  he  faid,  to  think,  when  they  had  been  always 
conquerours  in  thole  a6lions,  that  they  could  fail  to  obtain 
the  victory  againft  the  Spaniards  alone,  commanded  by  An- 
dobalis. That,  upon  this  account,  he  would  not  hav^e  re- 
courfe  to  the  afliftance  of  any  of  the  Spaniards,  but  would 
employ  the  Romans  only  in  the  prefent  expedition :  that 
from  thence  it  might  be  known  to  all,  that  it  was  not  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  Spanifh  forces,  as  fome  pretended,  that  the 
Romans  had  driven  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain  ;  but  that 
the  Roman  fpirit  alone,  and  the  Roman  bravery,  had  con- 
quered both  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Spaniards.  "  Banifh 
then,  continued  he,  from  among  you  all  diffenfion  :  and,  if 
ever  you  have  engaged  in  any  war  with  confidence,  let  me 
exhort  you  now  to  affume  it.  With  regard  to  the  fucccfs, 
myi^i^  with  the  affiilance  of  the  gods,  will  take  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  fhall  fecure  the  vidlory."    This  difcoiirfc  infpn-ed 
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fuch  ardour  into  all  the  army,  that  by  their  countenance  they 
feemed  as  if  they  were  already  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  and 
waiting  only  for  the  fignal  to  engage.  He  then  difmiffed 
the  affembly. 

On  the  following  day  he  began  his  march  :  and  arriving 
in  ten  days  upon  the  banks  of  the  Iberus,  he  pafTed  the  river 
on  the  fourth  day  afterwards,  and  incamped  near  to  the  enemy, 
having  before  him  a  valley  which  feparated  the  two  camps. 
On  the  next  day,  having  ordered  LjeUus  to  hold  the  cavalry 
in  readinefs,  and  fome  Tribunes  to  prepare  the  light-armed 
forces  for  adion,  he  drove  fome  of  the  cattle  that  followed  the 
army  into  the  valley  ;  and,  when  the  Spaniards  ran  haftily  to 
feize  this  prey,  fent  a  part  of  the  light-armed  to  attack  them» 
The  adlion  was  foon  begun  ;  and,  as  greater  numbers  advan- 
ced on  either  {ide  to  fupport  the  firft,  a  fharp  and  general 
fkirmifhing  enfued.  But  Laslius,  who  flood  ready  with  his 
cavalry,  perceiving  the  occafion  to  be  favourable,  fell  fuddenly 
upon  the  enemy  ;  and,  having  cut  off  alfo  their  retreat  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  deftroyed  a  great  part  of  the  Spaniards 
who  were  difperfed  through  the  valley.  The  barbarians,  en- 
raged by  the  lofs  which  they  had  fuftained,  and  dreading  left 
they  Hiould  feem  to  be  difheartened,  and  to  have  fuffered  an 
intire  defeat,  drew  out  all  their  army  as  /oon  as  the  morning 
appeared,  and  refoh'ed  to  engage  in  a  general  battle.  Scipio 
on  his  part  was  no  lefs  ready.  But  as  he  perceived  that  the 
Spaniards  fhewed  fo  little  fkill  and  judgement,  that  they  de- 
fcended  with  all  their  forces  into  the  valley,  and  ranged  their 
infantry  as  well  as  their  cavalry  upon  the  plain,  he  waited  for 
fome  time,  that  as  great  a  number  of  them  as  was  poffible 
might  come  down.  For  though  he  placed  great  confidence 
ill  his  cavalry,  he  depended  ftill  more  upon  his  infantry  ;  be- 
caufe  the  latter,  both  from  their  bravery,  and  from  the  man- 
ner alfo  in  which  they  were  armed,  were  far  fuperior  to  the 
Spaniards,  in  clofe  and  fet  engagements.    When  he  faw  then, 
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that  as  great  a  number  had  come  down  as  he  delired,  he  ad- 
vanced in  order  of  battle  againft  that  part  of  the  Spanifh  ar- 
my which  was  pofted  near  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and 
fent  away  four  cohorts,  drawn  up  in  clofe  order,  to  attack  the 
infantry  in  the  valley.    At  the  fame  time  Lselius,  having  led 
his  cavalry  along  the  hills  that  extended  from  the  camp  to  the 
valley,  fell  upon  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  and 
kept  them  clofely  engaged.    The  Spanifli  infantry,  being  in 
this  manner  deprived  of  the  afTiftance  of  the  cavalry,  by 
which  they  had  expeded  to  be  fupported,  were  unable  to 
maintain  the  fight.    The  cavalry  alfo  laboured  under  no  lefs 
difadvantage.    Confined  within  a  narrow  ground,  and  dif- 
ordered  by  the  difficulties  of  their  fituation,  they  killed  more 
of  their  own  men  than  the  Romans  killed.    For  they  were 
pfefled  in  flank  by  their  own  infantry ;  by  the  Roman  in- 
fantry in  front ;  and  by  the  Roman  cavalry  in  their  rear. 
Such  then  was  the  courfe  of  this  engagement.  The  Spaniards 
who  had  come  down  into  the  valley  were  almoft  all  of  them 
deftroyed :  and  the  reft  that  were  drawn  up  near  the  foot  of 
the  hills  fought  their  fafety  in  flight.    Thefe  were  the  light- 
armed  troops,  which  compofed  about  a  third  part  of  the  ar- 
my.   Among  thefe  Andobalis  found  means  to  efcape  ;  and 
fled  to  a  certain  fortified  place.     The  war  in  Spain  being 
thus  intirely  finifhed,  Scipio  returned  back  to  Taraco  full  of 
joy :  having  atchieved  for  his  country  a  glorious  conqueft, 
and  fecured  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  a  fplendid  triumph. 
Being  then  defirous  to  be  prefent  at  the  eledion  of  Confuls, 
as  foon  as  he  had  regulated  all  things  in  Spain,  he  com- 
mitted the  care  of  the  army  to  Marcus  and  Syllanus,  and 
failed  away  with  Laelius  and  the  reft  of  his  friends  to  Rome. 
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EXTRACT  the  EIGHTH. 

Ajitiochus  concludes  a  treaty  with  Euthydemus ;  and  retur7ts 
fro7n  his  expedition  into  the  upper  provinces  of  AJia, 

EUTHYDEMUS,  who  was  himfelf  a  native  of  Mag- 
nefia,  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  condudl,  and  faid, 
that  Antiochus  had  no  reafon  for  attempting  to  deprive  him 
of  his  kingdom  ;  fmce  he  never  had  rebelled  againft  him, 
but  had  only  obtained  poffeflion  of  Badriana,  by  deftroying 
the  defcendants  of  thofe  who  had  before  revolted.  He  in- 
fifted  long  upon  this  point  \  and  intreated  Tcleas  to  mediate 
for  him  with  Antiochus  \  that  hoftilities  might  ceafe,  and 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  king.  He 
urged,  that  fuch  a  reconciliation  was  even  neceffary  for  their 
common  fafety.  That  thofe  wandering  tribes,  who  were 
fpread  in  great  numbers  along  the  borders  of  the  province, 
were  alike  dangerous  to  them  both  ;  and  that,  if  ever  they 
fhould  gain  admittance  into  it,  the  whole  country  muft  in- 
evitably fall  into  a  flate  of  barbarifm.  With  thefe  inftruc- 
tions  he  fent  back  Teleas  to  the  king. 

Antiochus,  who  had  been  long  defirous  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  war,  acknowledged  the  force  of  thefe  reafons,  and 
declared  himfelf  willing  to  accept  the  peace  that  was  of- 
fered. And  when  Teleas  had  gone  and  returned  again  many 
times,  Euthydemus  at  laft  fent  his  own  fon  Demetrius  to  ra- 
tify the  treaty.  The  king  received  him  favourably  ;  and 
judging  by  his  appearance  and  his  converfation,  as  well  as  by 
a  certain  air  of  majefly  that  was  confpicuous  in  his  perfon, 
that  the  young  man  was  worthy  of  a  kingdom,  he  promiled 
to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  to  fuffer 
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his  father  to  retain  the  name  of  king.  The  reH:  of  the 
treaty  was  exprefled  in  writing,  and  the  alHance  confirmed 
by  oaths. 

After  this  tranfadlion,  Antiochus,  having  firft  diflributed 
a  large  quantity  of  corn  among  his  troops,  and  taken  the 
elephants  that  belonged  to  Euthydemus,  began  his  march 
with  all  his  army.  Faffing  mount  Caucafus,  he  came  into 
India,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  Sophagafenus  the  In- 
dian king.  In  this  place  he  obtained  more  elephants  ;  fo 
that  his  whole  number  was  now  a  hundred  and  fifty  :  and 
having  furniflied  his  army  alfo  with  a  new  fupply  of  corn, 
he  again  decamped  ;  but  left  Androfthenes  behind  him,  to 
receive  the  money  v^/hich  the  king  had  engaged  to  pay.  He 
then  traverfed  the  province  of  Arachofia  ;  and,  having  pafied 
the  river  Erymanthus,  and  advanced  through  Drangiana  into 
Carmania,  as  the  winter  now  approached,  he  fent  his  troops 
into  quarters.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  expedition  of  An- 
tiochus into  the  upper  provinces  of  Afia :  an  expedition, 
which  fecured  to  him  the  obedience  not  only  of  thofe  pro- 
vinces, but  of  all  the  maritime  cities,  and  all  the  princes 
likewife  that  were  on  this  fide  of  mount  Taurus  ;  covered 
his  own  proper  kingdom  againft  invafion,  and  gave  to  all 
mankind  the  higheft  opinion  both  of  his  courage  and  his 
love  of  labour.  For  from  this  time,  not  the  people  of  Afia 
only,  but  thofe  alfo  of  Europe,  confidered  him  as  a  prince 
that  was  moft  worthy  to  reign. 
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EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 

*lToe  mijlakes  of  Twiceus  in  his  accounts  of  Jlfrick^  and  of 
Corfica.  'The  jnanner  of  conduEiing  herds  of  fwine  in 
Italy  and  in  Greece. 

A 

FRICK.  is  indeed  a  country  of  wonderful  fertility. 
How  blameable  then  is  Timasus,  who  not  only  ncgleded  to 
acquire  a  proper  knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  but  with  a 
childifh  wtaknefs,  deftitute  of  judgement,  and  trufling  to 
the  credit  of  ancient  ftories  which  have  been  long  ago  ex- 
ploded, reprefents  this  whole  part  of  the  world  as  a  dry  and 
barren  fand,  incapable  of  producing  any  fruits*  Nor  is  this 
country  lefs  remarkable  with  refped:  to  the  animals  with 
which  it  abounds.  For  not  only  horfes  and  oxen,  but  fheep 
alio  and  goats,  are  found  in  it  in  greater  numbers,  than  any 
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other  part  of  the  world  perhaps  can  fhevv.  Upon  this  ac- 
count it  is,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  coun- 
try, neglecting  the  cultiv^ation  of  the  lands,  live  upon  the 
flefh  of  their  cattle,  and  among  their  cattle.  Every  one 
alfo  knows,  that  Arrick  breeds  elephants,  lions,  and  leo- 
pards, in  great  numbers,  and  of  a  lurpriling  ftrength  ;  to- 
gether with  buftaloes  which  are  extremely  beautiful,  and 
oflriches  of  an  enormous  lize  ;  and  that  none  of  thefe  ani- 
mals are  found  in  any  part  of  Europe.  But  Timsus  is  fi- 
lent  with  refpedl  to  all  thefe  things  ;  and  fcems  indeed  as  if 
he  had  defigned  to  give  fuch  a  dcibription  of  this  country  as 
fhould  be  mod:  contrary  to  the  truth. 

The  fame  want  alfo  of  exactnefs  and  fidelity  appears  in 
his  account,  of  Corlica.  Speaking  of  this  ifland  in  his  fe- 
cond  book,  he  fays ;  that  the  goats,  the  fheep,  and  the 
oxen,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers  upon  it,  are  all  of 
them  wild,  as  well  as  the  deer,  the  hares,  the  wolves,  and 
other  animals ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  hunt  them  with 
dogs,  and  pafs  their  whole  lives  in  that  employment.  Now 
it  is  certain,  that  there  is  not  any  fuch  thing  in  the  ifland  as 
a  u  ild  goat  or  ox ;  nor  even  a  hare,  a  wolt,  or  a  deer,  or 
any  other  animal  that  is  v/ild  ;  except  only  fome  foxes,  fome 
rabbits,  and  a  fort  of  wild  fheep.  The  rabbit,  at  a  diftance, 
appears  to  be  a  hare  of  a  fmaller  fize  :  but  when  taken,  is 
found  to  be  \'ery  different  from  the  hare,  both  in  fioure  and 
tafle.  This  creature  lives  chiefly  under  the  ground.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  the  anim.als  in  this  ifland  all  appear  to  be 
wild  :  and  the  reafon  is  this.  As  the  ifland  is  rougrh  and 
rocky,  and  covered  alfo  \^  ith  woods,  the  fliepherds  are  not 
able  to  follow  their  cattle  into  the  places  in  which  they  are 
difperfed :  but,  when  they  have  found  a  convenient  pafl:ure, 
and  are  denrous  of  bringing  them  together,  they  found  a 
tnmipet.  Upon  this  flgnal,  the  v/hole  herd  immediately 
run  together,  and  follow  the  call  of  their  own  fhepherd, 
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never  miftaking  one  for  another.  When  Grangers  therefore 
come  upon  the  iHand,  and  attempt  to  take  any  of  the  goats 
or  oxen  which  they  fee  feeding  by  themfelves,  the  cattle, 
not  ufed  to  be  approached,  immediately  fly.  And  if  the 
fhepherd,  perceiving  what  has  happened,  at  the  fame  time 
founds  his  trumpet,  they  all  run  towards  him  with  the 
greatefl:  hafte.  From  hence  it  is  that  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  wuld  :  and  Timsus,  having  made  only  a  flight  and  cur- 
fory  inquiry,  has  fallen  into  the  fame  miftake. 

That  the  cattle  fhould  be  thus  obedient  to  the  found  of 
a  trumpet,  is  no  very  wonderful  thing.    In  Italy,  thole  who 
have  the  care  of  fwine  never  inclofe  them  in  feparate  paf- 
tures,  nor  follow  them  behind,  as  the  cuftom  is  among  the 
Greeks  ;  but  go  always  before  them,  and  from  time  to  time 
found  a  horn.    The  fwine  follow,  and  run  together  at  the 
found  :  and  are  fo  taught  by  habit  to  diftinguifh  their  own 
proper  horn,  that  their  exaftnefs  in  this  relpedt  appears  al- 
moft  incredible  to  thofe  who  never  heard  of  it  before.  As 
the  confumption  of  thefe  animals  is  very  great  in  Italy,  the 
herds  that  are  raifed  to  fatisfy  the  demand  are  alfo  very 
numerous  ;  though  fewer  indeed  than  they  were  in  ancient 
Italy,  when  the  country  was  poflefled  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  the  Gauls.    At  this  time  however,  a  thouiand  hogs, 
and  fometimes  a  greater  number,  are  reared  from  a  Angle 
fow.    In  the  morning  they  are  turned  out  of  their  pens, 
in  different  troops,  according  to  their  breed  and  age.  But 
when  the  herds  meet  together,  it  is  not  poflible  to  keep  them 
thus  diftin6l  ;   or  to  prevent  them  from  being  mingled  one 
with  another,  either  when  they  leave  their  pens,  or  as  they 
feed' in  the  paftures,  or  when  they  return  back  again  at  night. 
The  horn  therefore  was  invented,  as  a  method  of  feparating 
them  without  any  difEculty.    For  as  foon  as  the  conductors 
go  to  different  fides,  and  found  their  horns,  the  herds  fepa- 
rate themfelves  each  from  the  reft  ;  and  run  all  of  them  with 
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fuch  alacrity  to  the  found  of  their  own  horn,  that  no  vio- 
lence is  fufficient  to  ftop  them  in  their  courfe.  In  Greece 
on  the  contrary,  when  different  herds  meet  together  in  the 
forefts,  he  who  has  the  moft  numerous  herd,  whenever  he 
finds  a  proper  opportunity,  drives  away  the  cattle  of  his 
neighbour,  which  are  thus  mingled  with  his  own.  Or  fome 
robber  perhaps,  who  has  waited  in  ambufcade,  carries  away 
a  whole  herd  unperceived  ;  if  the  fwine,  as  it  often  happens, 
have  wandered  too  far  from  their  conducflor,  in  fearch  of 
the  acorns  when  they  begin  to  fall.  But  this  is  fufficient 
upon  this  fubjed. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

T^he  account  given  by  Artjloth  of  the  Locrians  of  Italy  is 
confirmed  by  the  cuflo^ns  and  traditions  which  are  found 
among  that  people, 

I HAVE  often  vifited  the  Locrians,  and  have  even  per- 
formed for  them  fome  confiderable  fervice.  It  was 
through  my  requeft,  that  they  were  excufed  from  attending 
the  Roman  armies  into  Spain  ;  and  from  furnifhing  the  fuc- 
cours  which  they  were  bound  to  fend  to  the  Romans  by  fea, 
in  their  war  againfh  the  Illyrians.  Upon  thefe  accounts, 
confidering  me  as  a  perfon  whofe  good  offices  had  exempted 
them  from  much  fatigue,  as  well  as  from  great  danger  and 
expence,  they  have  always  treated  me  with  fingular  refpedl 
and  honour.  I  fhould  certainly  therefore  be  inclined,  rather 
to  fpeak  favourably  of  this  people,  than  other  wife.  Yet  I 
cannot  helitate  to  declare,  that  the  account,  which  Ari- 
ftotle  has  delivered  to  us  concerning  this  colony,  is  nearer 
to  the  truth,  than  that  which  is  reported  by  Timsus.  The 
Locrians  themfelves  have  indeed  affured  me,  that  their  own 
traditions  are  more  conformable  to  the  account  of  Ariflotle, 
than  to  that  of  Timaeus.  Of  this  they  mention  the  follow- 
ing proofs. 

The  firft  is,  that  all  nobility  of  anceflry  among  them  is 
^y^derived  from  women,  and  not  from  men.  That  thofe,  for 
example,  alone  are  noble,  who  draw  their  origin  from  the 
hundred  families.  That  thefe  families  were  noble  among 
the  Locrians,  before  they  migrated  :  and  were  the  fame  in- 
deed, from  which  a  hundred  virgins  were  taken  by  lot,  as 
the  oracle  had  commanded,  and  were  fent  to  Troy.  That 
fome  women  of  thefe  families  came  with  the  colony  into 
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Italy  :  and  that  thofe  who  have  defcended  from  them  are 
ftill  reputed  noble,  and  are  called  the  defcendants  of  the 
hundred  families. 

Another  inftance  is  feen,  in  the  appointment  of  the  vir- 
gin called  the  Phialephorus.  The  account  which  the  Lo- 
crians  give  of  the  inftitution  is  this.  A  t  the  time  when  they 
drove  the  Sicilians  out  of  this  part  of  Italy,  the  latter  had  a 
cuftom  of  appointing  a  young  man,  who  was  chofen  always 
from  the  nobleft  and  the  mofi:  illuftrious  of  their  families,  to 
lead  the  proceflion  in  their  facrihces.  The  Locrians,  not 
having  received  any  religious  ceremonies  from  their  own  na- 
tion, adopted  many  of  thofe  that  were  ufed  by  the  people 
with  whom  they  were  mixed,  and  among  others  this  that 
is  here  mentioned.  But  they  changed  it  in  one  circum- 
ftance.  For,  inflead  ot  a  young  man,  they  appointed  a 
virgin  to  perform  the  office ;  becaufe  nobility  among  them 
was  derived  from  women. 

The  fame  people  affirm,  that  they  never  had  any  treat}' 
with  the  Locrians  of  Greece,  and  that  there  was  no  account 
remaining  among  them  of  any  fuch  treaty  ;  but  that  they 
know  by  conftant  tradition  that  they  had  a  treaty  with  the 
Sicilians,  which  was  executed   in  the  following  manner. 
When  they  came  firft  into  the  country,  and  found  that  the 
Sicilians  were  ftruck  with  terror,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
oppofe  their  entrance,  they  concluded  a  convention  with  them 
in  thefe  words.     "  That  they  would  live  together  as  friends^ 
and  polTefs  the  country  in  common,  as  long  as  thev  ffiould 
tread  upon  this  earth,  and  carry  the  heads  upon  their  llioul- 
ders."    But  the  Locrians,  at  the  time  of  taking  this  oath,  had 
put  fome  earth  within  the  foles  of  their  fhoes,  and  fome  heads 
of  garlick,  which  appeared  not  in  fight,  upon  their  ilioul- 
ders.     And  having  afterwards  fliaken  the  earth  out  of  their 
'ftioes,  and  thrown  away  the  heads,  they  feized  the  firft  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  and  in  a  lliort  time  drove  the  Sicilians, 
out  of  the  country..  E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

An  obfervation  concerning  truth  and  falfehood  in  Hijiory- 

TIMiEUS  fays,  that,  as  a  rule,  which  is  perhaps  defec- 
tive either  in  length  or  breadth,  is  ftill  a  rule,  and  de- 
ferves  to  be  fo  called,  if  it  be  only  ftrait  and  even  j  and,  if  it 
wants  this  chief  and  moft  elTential  property,  ought  to  be  call- 
ed any  thing  rather  than-  a  rule  ;  in  the  fame,  manner  thofe 
written  memoirs  which  record  events,  however  faulty  they 
may  be  in  ftile  and  difpofition,  and  however  defedive  in  fome. 
neceflary  properties,  yet,  if  the  fads  be  true  which  are  relat- 
ed, deferve  to  be  called  a  Hiftory,  and,  if  thefe  be  falfe,  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  that  name.  For  my  part,  I  am  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  truth  fhould  be  confidered  as  the  princi- 
pal and  moft  eflential  part  in  all  flich  compolition.  I  have 
even  faid  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  that  as  an  animal, 
when  deprived  of  light,  becomes  incapable  of  performing  its 
natural  and  proper  functions,  fo,  if  we  take  away  truth  from 
Hiftory,  what  remains  will  be  nothing  but  an  ufelefs  tale. 
But  there  are  two  kinds  of  falfehood  :  one,  which  proceeds 
from  ignorance  ;  and  the  other  from  defign.  And  as  thofe 
writers  may  be  excufed,  who  offend  againft  the  truth  through 
ignorance  ;  fo  thofe  on  the  contrary,  who  pervert  it  with  de- 
fign, ought  never  to  be  pardoned. 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

The  malignity  of  TimcBus  cenfured. 

WHEN  hien  of  fenfe  revenge  an  injury,  they  examine 
in  the  firft  place,  what  punifhment  it  becomes  them 
to  infli£l,  and  not  what  their  enemies  deferve  to  fuffer.  In 
the  fame  manner  alfo,  when  we  throw  reproaches  upon 
others,  we  ought  principally  to  confider,  not  what  is  fit  for 
them  to  hear,  but  what  is  proper  for  us  to  fpeak.  For  if 
our  own  paflion  and  refentment  be  the  rule,  we  fhall  fet  no 
bounds  to  what  we  fay  \  but  muft  fall  into  the  moft  unwar- 
rantable excefs. 

Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  I  cannot  allow  any  degree  of 
credit  to  Timsus,  in  the  things  which  he  has  reported  againfl: 
Demochares.    His  calumnies  are  indeed  fo  grofs,  that  they 
are  neither  to  be  admitted,  nor  excufed.    They  fliew  too 
plaialy,  that  the  natural  acrimony  of  his  own  temper  has 
tranfported  him  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  decency.    Nor  is 
the  account  which  he  has  given  of  Agathocles,  how  much  fo- 
ever  that  prince  may  have  exceeded  all  other  tyrants  in  im- 
piety, in  any  degree  more  juftiliable.    For  in  the  conclufion 
of  his  hiftory  he  writes ;  that  Agathocles  from  his  earlieft 
youth  Vv'as  a  common  proftitute,  obedient  to  the  call  of  the 
moft  debauched :  that  he  was  a  jay  and  a  buzzard ;  ready 
to  adt  or  to  fuffer,  with  all  that  offered,  in  the  moft  infamous 
luft :  and  that,  when  he  died,  his  wife,  as  flie  lamented  over 
him,  ufed  thefe  exclamations  :      What  have  not  I  for  you? 
What  have  not  you  for  me        In  this  inftance  again,  not 
only  the  fame  fpirit  is  difcernible,  which  appeared  in  his  cen- 
fure  of  Demochares ;  but  fuch  an  excefs  alfo  of  rancour,  as  is 
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indeed  aftonifliing.  For,  from  the  fad:s  which  Tima^us  him- 
felf  has  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  Agathocles  was  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  very  extraordinary  talents.  To  leave  the 
wheel,  the  kiln,  and  the  clay,  and  to  come  to  Syraciile  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years ;  to  follow  his  delign  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
as  in  a  fhort  time  to  become  mafter  of  all  Sicily ;  to  render 
himfelf  formidable  and  dangerous  to  Carthage ;  and  lafdy, 
to  grow  old  in  the  fovereignty  which  he  had  gained,  and  to 
die  with  the  title  of  king ;  are  not  thefe  mofl:  fignal  proofs, 
that  he  was  born  with  wonderful  abilities,  and  poffefTed  all 
the  powers  that  are  requilite  for  the  adminiftration  of  great 
affairs?  The  hiftorian  then,  inftead  of  confining  himfelf  to 
thofe  anions  which  might  ferve  to  vilify  Agathocles,  and  ren- 
der him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity,  fhould  have  infifted 
likewife  upon  thofe  parts  of  his  conduct  that  were  worthy  of 
praife.  For  this  is  indeed  the  proper  office  of  hiftory.  But 
Timaeus,  blinded  by  his  own  rancourous  fpirit,  takes  a  malig- 
nant pleafure  in  recounting  with  exaggeration  the  defedls  of 
this  prince,  but  pafl^s  haftily  over  all  his  fhining  qualities  : 
and  feems  not  to  have  known,  that  to  fupprefs  fads  in  hiftory, 
is  no  lefs  a  kind  of  falfehood,  than  to  report  what  never  had 
exiftence. 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH. 

A  law  of  Zaleucus  concerning  the  occupancy  of  a  thing  co?i~ 
iefled.    A  remarkable  ififlitution  of  the  fame  lawgiver, 

TWO  young  men  among  the  Locrians  had  a  conteft 
together  concerning  a  Have.  One  of  them  had  for 
a  long  time  had  him  in  his  pofleflion.  The  other,  two  days 
only  before  the  fuit,  went  into  the  country,  took  away  the 
boy  by  force  in  the  abfence  of  his  mafter,  and  carried  him  to 
his  own  houfe.  The  mafter,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of 
what  had  happened,  went  to  the  houfe,  and,  getting  his  flave 
again  into  his  hands,  carried  him  before  the  judges,  and 
contended,  that,  upon  his  giving  fureties,  the  boy  ought  to 
remain  with  him,  till  the  right  fhould  be  determined.  For 
the  law  of  Zaleucus,  he  faid,  declared  ;  that  the  thing  con- 
tefted  fhould  remain,  during  the  fuit,  in  the  poffeffion  of  him 
from  whom  it  was  taken.  The  other  young  man  inlifted  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  by  this  very  law,  the  boy  ought  to  be 
left  with  him  :  becaufe  he  was  the  perfon  from  whom  he  was 
taken :  and  that  it  was  from  his  houfe  that  he  was  brouaht 
before  the  judges.  The  judges,  conceiving  that  there  was 
fome  difficulty  in  the  cafe,  went  and  referred  it  to  the  Cofmo- 
polite  :  and  this  magiftrate  explained  the  law  in  the  following 
manner.  He  faid,  that  by  the  words,  *'  from  whom  it  was 
^  taken,"  was  to  be  underftood  the  perfon  who  had  laft  held 
.*j^an  undifturbed  poffeffion  of  the  thing  in  difpute  for  a  certain 
time  :  but  that,  if  any  one  ffiould  come  and  take  away  a  thing 
by  force  from  another,  and  carry  it  to  his  own  houfe,  and  the 
lirft  poiTclTor  fhould  come  afterwards  and  take  it  from  him 
again,  the  perfon,  from  whom  it  laft  was  taken,  was  not  the 
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perfon  intended  by  the  law.  The  young  man,  againfl:  whom 
the  judgement  was  given,  was  difiatisfied  with  this  interpre- 
tation, and  denied  it  to  be  the  fenfe  of  the  Legiflator.  The 
Cofmopohte  then  demanded,  whether  any  one  would  difpute 
with  him  concerning  the  intention  of  the  law,  in  the  manner 
which  Zaleucus  had  prefcribed.  The  manner  was,  that  the 
two  difputants  fhould  fpeak,  each  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  in  the  prefence  of  a  thoufand  perfons  :  and  that  he, 
who  fhould  be  judged  to  have  contended  for  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation, fhould  be  ftrangled  in  fight  of  the  aflembly.  The 
young  man  replied,  that  the  condition  was  not  equal.  For 
the  Cofmopolite,  who  was  almoft  ninety  years  old,  had  only 
two  or  three  years  left  to  live  :  but  that  himfelf,  in  all  ap- 
pearance, had  ftill  the  greatefb  part  of  his  life  before  him. 
This  facetious  anfwer  turned  the  whole  matter  into  pleafan- 
try  :  and  the  judges  gave  their  fentence  according  to  the  opir 
nion.  of  the  Cofmopolite. 


Nn 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH. 

The  grofs  ahfurdities  of  Calliflhe?ies^  hi  his  defcriptio7i  of  the 
battle  between  Alexander  a^id  Darius  in  Cilicia. 

IN  order  to  fLew  the  truth  of  what  I  have  affirmed,  I 
fhall  examine  only  one  lingle  battle  :  a  battle,  which  is 
very  much  celebrated  ;  which  happened  at  no  very  diftant 
tim^e  ;  and,  becaufe  this  alfo  is  a  circumflance  of  the  greatefh 
moment,  a  battle  in  which  Cahifthenes  himfelf  was  prefent. 
I  mean  the  battle  which  was  fought  between  Alexander  and 
Darius  in  Cilicia. 

In  the  account  then  which  CalliRhenes  has  given  of  this 
battle,  he  relates  ;  that  Alexander  had  already  led  his  army 
through  the  pafles  which  are  called  the  Pylae  of  Cilicia,  when 
Darius,  having  advanced  along  the  pafTes  of  the  mountain 
Amanus,  and  being  informed  by  the  people  of  the  country 
that  his  enemy  fiill  continued  his  march  forwards  into  Syria, 
refolved  to  follow  him.  That  when  he  arrived  near  the 
pafles  of  Cihcia,  he  incamped  along  the  river  Pyramus :  that 
the  ground  which  he  occupied  contained  a  fpace  of  only 
fourteen  ftadia  from  the  fea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  : 
and  that  the  river,  falling  down  the  craggy  fldes  of  the  moun- 
tain, ran  obliquely  through  this  ground,  and  pafling  over  the 
plain,  between  fome  hills  that  were  rough  and  difficult  of 
approach,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea.  After  this  defcrip- 
tion,  he  fays  ;  that,  when  Alexander  returned  back  again 
with  a  defign  to  engage,  Darius  and  his  officers  drew  up  the 
whole  phalanx  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  very  ground  upon 
which  they  had  incamped  ;  and  that  they  were  covered  in 
front  by  the  river,  which  ran  clofe  to  the  camp  ;  that  they 
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poded  the  cavalry  near  to  the  Tea  :  next  to  thefe,  in  the  fame 
line,  the  mercenaries,  along  the  bank  of  the  river  :  and  laftly 
the  Peltaft'cS,  adjoining  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

But  it  is  not  pofiible  to  conceive,  that  thefe  troops  could 
have  been  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  between  the  pha- 
lanx and  the  river,  if  the  river  ran  clofe  to  the  camp  :  efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider  the  numbers  of  which  the  feveral  bodies 
were  compofed.  For  the  cavalry,  as  Callifchenes  himfelf  af- 
firms, amounted  to  thirty  thoufand  ;  and  the  mercenaries  to 
as  great  a  number.  Now  it  is  eafy  to  determine,  what  ex- 
tent of  ground  this  number  of  troops  would  require.  The 
ufual  method  of  drawing  up  cavalry  in  the  time  of  a6tion  is 
to  range  them  eight  in  depth.  It  is  necellary  alfo  to  leave  a 
certain  fpace  between  each  of  the  troops  in  front,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  perform  their  feveral  motions.  A  fingle  Pia- 
dium  then  will  contain  eight  hundred  horfe  ;  ten  ftadia  eight 
thoufand  ;  and  four  ftadia,  three  thoufand  and  two  hundred. 
According  to  this  computation,  a  body  of  eleven  thoufand 
and  two  hundred  horfe  would  have  filled  the  whole  extent  of 
fourteen  ftadia.  And  if  the  whole  thirty  thoufand  were, 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  there  muft  have  been  three  fuch. 
bodies,  within  a  very  fmall  number  at  leaft,  drawn  up  each 
behind  the  other.  In  what  place  then  were  the  mercenaries 
ranged  ?  Was  it  behind  the  cavalry  ?  But  Callifthenes  fiys  no. 
fuch  thing.  On  the  contrary  he  affirms,  that  the  mercena- 
ries were  engaged  acrainft  the  Macedonians  in  the  very  be- 

o  o  o  • 

irinninor  of  the  action.  It  is  manifeft  therefore,  that  one 
half  of  the  ground  that  has  been  mentioned,  the  part  that  was 
on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  was  occupied  by  the  cavalry  ;  and  the 
other  half,  which  was  next  to  the  mountain,  by  the  merce- 
naries. And  from  hence  we  may  clearly  judge,  what  muft 
have  been  the  depth  of  the  cavalry  ;  and,  by  con(equencc, 
how  very  diftant  the  river  muft  have  been  from  the  camp. 

Nn  2  '  After- 
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Afterwards  he  relates,  that,  when  the  enemy  approached, 
Darius,  who  was  in  the  centre  of  the  Une,  called  the  merce- 
naries to  him  from  one  of  the  wings.  But  how  was  this  pof- 
fible  ?  The  very  part  in  which  the  mercenaries  were  joined  to 
the  cavalry  was  itfelf  the  centre.  Jf  Darius  then  was  among 
the  mercenaries,  how,  or  from  whence,  or  to  what  place  did 
he  call  them  ?  He  then  adds  alfo,  that  the  cavalry  upon  the 
right  wing  advanced,  and  vigoroufly  charged  the  Macedonians: 
that  the  latter  received  them  with  equal  courage  :  and  that 
the  fight  on  both  fides  was  maintained  with  the  greateft 
bravery.  But  he  forgets  that  there  was  a  river  between  this 
cavalry  and  the  Macedonians ;  and  fuch  a  river  too,  as  he 
had  juft  before  defcribed. 

Nor  is  this  writer  more  exad  in  his  account  with  refpect 
to  Alexander.  Ke  fiys,  that  this  prince  firfl:  carried  with 
him  into  Afia  forty  thoufand  foot,  and  four  thoufand  five 
hundred  horfe  :  and  that,  when  he  was  ready  to  enter  Cilicia, 
a  new  fupply  arrived  from  Macedon,  of  five  thoufand  foot, 
and  ei^ht  hundred  horfe.  ]f  we  take  then  from  thefe  three 
thoufand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horfe ;  which  is  the  greatefl 
number  that  can  be  allowed  for  occafional  and  abfent  fer- 
vices ;  there  will  remain  forty-two  thoufand  foot,  and  five 
thoufand  horfe.  With  this  army  Alexander,  as  the  hiftorian 
writes,  being  informed,  after  he  had  advanced  beyond  the 
Pyls,  that  Darius  had  entered  Cilicia,  and  was  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  only  a  hundred  ftadia  behind  him,  immediately  re- 
turned, and  directed  his  march  back  again  through  the  paf- 
fes :  having  the  infantry  in  his  van  ;  behind  thefe,  the  ca- 
valry; and  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  As  foon  as  he  came  in- 
to the  open  plain,  he  feparated  the  army  from  the  baggage, 
and  formed  the  troops  into  a  phalanx,  by  thirty-two  in  depth. 
At  fome  diflance  afterwards,  he  ranged  them  by  fixteen  in 
depth  :  and  at  lafl:,  when  he  was  come  near  to  the  enemy, 
by  eight.  2 

Now 
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Now  thefe  abfurdities  are  even  greater  than  thofe  that  were 
before  remarked.  For  when  a  body  of  troops  marches  by 
lixteen  in  depth,  if  we  allow  the  ufual  intervals  of  fix  feet 
between  every  rank,  a  ftadium  will  contain  only  fixteen  hun- 
dred men  :  ten  fladia,  lixteen  thoufand  ;  and  twenty  ftadia, 
thirty- two  thoufand.  If  Alexander  therefore  lormed  his  pha- 
lanx by  fixteen  in  depth,  he  muft  have  filled  a  fpace  of  twen- 
ty fladia,  and  would  ftill  have  vv^anted  room  for  all  his  ca- 
valry, and  for  ten  thoufand  of  his  foot.  Callifthenes  then 
adds,  that  when  this  prince  was  at  the  diflance  of  forty  ftadia 
from  the  enemy,  he  ordered  the  phalanx  to  advance  in  an  ex- 
tended front  towards  them.  A  greater  abfurdity  than  this  is 
fcarcely  to  be  conceived.  For  where  is  the  ground,  efpecial- 
jy  in  Cilicia,  that  will  admit  fuch  a  phalanx  as  is  here  defcrib- 
ed  to  advance  in  an  extended  front  againft  an  enemy  :  a 
ground,  containing  twenty  ftadia  in  depth,  and  forty  in 
length  ?  The  impediments  alfo,  which  would  inevitably  break 
the  order  of  fuch  a  difpofition,  are  too  many  to  be  recount- 
ed. Callifthenes  himfelf  has  mentioned  one,  which  is  alone 
fufficient.  For  he  fays,  that  the  torrents,  which  defcended 
from  the  hills,  had  formed  fo  many  pits  in  the  plain,  that  the 
greatefl:  part  of  the  Perfians  were  loft  in  thofe  cavities  as  they 
fled. 

But  Alexander,  perhaps  this  writer  might  fay,  was  willing 
to  be  ready  to  receive  the  enemy,  in  what  part  focver  they 
fhould  come  to  attack  him.  But  nothing  is  more  unfit  for 
this  purpofe,  than  the  phalanx  formed  in  an  extended  front, 
if  this  front  be  broken  and  difunited.  And  would  it  not  alfo 
have  been  much  more  eafy,  to  have  ranged  the  feveral  parts 
of  this  great  body  in  the  very  order  in  which  they  followed 
each  of  them  the  other  in  the  march  :  inflead  of  forming  the 
whole  army  in  a  fingle  line,  in  which  there  muft  have  been 
many  vacancies,  and  leading  it  in  an  extended  front  to  ac- 
tion, over  a  ground  that  was  covered  with  bufhes  and  broken 

cavi- 
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cavities.  Pie  ought  rather  then  to  have  formed  a  double,  or 
a  quadruple  phalanx,  one  part  following  behind  another. 
For  if  the  ground  would  have  admitted  this  order  in  the 
march,  there  would  have  been  time  fufficient  to  draw  up  the 
troops  in  the  fame  order  in  battle  :  efpecially  as  he  might 
have  received  notice  from  his  fcouts  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  even  while  they  were  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from, 
him. 

Another  fault  in  this  defcription  is,  that  the  hiftorian,  v/hile 
he  reprclcnts  the  phalanx  as  advancing  in  an  extended  front 
over  a  plain,  forgets  to  make  the  cavalry  march  before ;  and 
places  them  upon  the  fame  line  with  the  infantry.  But  the 
greateft  of  all  his  miftakes  is  this  which  follows.  He  fiys 
that  Alexander,  when  he  approached  the  enemy,  drew  up  the 
phalanx  eight  in  depth.  The  whole  line  therefore  muff  have 
been  equal  in  length  to  forty  ftadia.  Or,  let  it  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  men  flood  fo  clofe  together,  as  even  to  be  wedged  one 
within  another.  In  that  cafe,  they  mufl  have  covered  at  the 
leafl:  twenty  ftadia.  And  yet  Callifthenes  had  before  afhrm-  - 
ed,  that  the  whole  length  oF  the  ground  was  lefs  than  four- 
teen ftadia :  that  a  part  of  it,  which  wes  neareft  to  the  fea, 
was  occupied  by  one  half  of  the  cavalry :  that  the  other  half 
was  pofted  upon  the  right :  and  that  between  the  whole  line 
and  the  mountain  there  was  left  alfo  a  confiderable  diftance ; 
that  the  troops  might  not  fall  under  a  body  of  the  enemy,, 
which  was  pofted  upon  the  fides  of  the  mountain.  I  know 
indeed,  that,  in  order  to  oppofe  this  body,  he  here  forms  a 
part  ot  the  line  in  the  figure  called  the  Forceps.  Let  us  al- 
low then  ten  thoufand  men ;  which  is  even  a  greater  number 
than  this  purpofe  would  require.  In  that  cale  it  is  evident, 
that  there  would  remain,  according  to  Callifthenes,  eleven  fta~ 
dia  only  at  the  moft,  for  the  length  of  the  whole  line  :  and 
that  thirty- two  thoufand  men,  contained  in  a  fpace  of  this 
extent,  how  clofely  foever  they  were  crouded,  muft  neceffari- 

ly 
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ly  have  been  formed  by  thirty  in  depth.  And  yet  Callifl:- 
henes  affirms,  that  at  the  time  of  the  adion  they  were  rang- 
ed by  eight.  Miftakes  like  thefe  cannot  even  be  excufed. 
For  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  things  that  are  impoflible  ? 
When  a  writer  lays  down  the  exadl  meafure  of  the  ground, 
fixes  the  number  of  the  men,  afcertains  the  diftance  of  one 
man  from  another,  and  gives  afterwards  an  account  which  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  all  thefe  circumflances ;  the  falfe- 
hood  is  too  glaring  to  be  pardoned. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  examine  all  the  errors  into  which 
this  writer  has  fallen.  One  or  two  more  however  may  juft 
be  mentioned.  He  fays  that  Alexander  took  care  to  draw 
up  his  army  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  might  himfelf  be  en- 
o-aged  ao;ainft  Darius  :  and  that  Darius  alfo  had  at  firll:  the 
fame  intention  with  refpeft  to  Alexander  ;  but  that  he  after- 
wards altered  his  delign.  But  he  neither  mentions,  how  thefe 
princes  knew,  in  what  part  of  their  refped:ive  armies  they  fe- 
verally  intended  to  engage  ;  nor  to  what  other  part  Darius 
retired,  after  he  had  changed  his  purpofe.  How  again  was 
it  poffible  for  the  phalanx  to  advance,  in  order  of  battle,  up 
the  bank  of  a  river,  which  was  broken  and  uneven,  and  co- 
vered alfo  with  bufhes  in  almoft  every  part  ?  Such  an  abfur- 
dity  can  never  be  afcribed  to  Alexander ;  who  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  trained  both  in  the  fludy  and  the  exercife 
of  war  from  his  earlieft  age.  It  muft  therefore  be  imputed 
to  the  hiftorian  himfelf ;  vvho,  from  a  want  of  ikill  in  matters 
of  this  kind,  was  unable  to  diftinguifh  what  was  poffible  to 
be  done  from  that  which  was  imp ra(5li cable.  But  this  will 
be  fufficient  concerning  Fphorus  and  Callifthenes. 
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EXTRACT  the  SEVENTH. 

I'opich  for  a  difcotirfe  in  praife  of  peace. 

IN  the  firfl:  place,  he  fays,  the  aflembly  may  be  told, 
that  men  are  wakened  in  the  morning,  in  the  time  of 
war  by  trumpets,  and,  in  the  time  of  peace,  by  the  crow- 
ing of  cocks.  And  again  \  that  Hercules,  when  he  infti- 
tuted  the  Olympick  Games,  as  a  remiffion  after  his  toil, 
fufficiently  declared  this  to  be  his  meaning  :  that,  whenever 
he  had  brought  mifchief  upon  any  by  making  war,  he  was 
forced  to  it  by  nccellity,  and  the  commands  of  others ;  but 
that  willingly  he  had  never  done  harm  to  any  perfon.  To 
thefe  arguments  may  be  added  the  authority  of  the  Poet : 
who  introduces  Jupiter,  exprefTing  his  difpleafure  againft  the 
god  of  war  in  the  following  words. 

Of  all  the  Gods  that  in  Olympus  dwell, 
Thou  art  to  me  moll:  hateful :  for  in  ftrife, 
In  war,  and  battles,  ever  is  thy  joy.  * 

In  another  paflage,  the  wifeft  of  his  heroes  thus  exclaims. 

The  man  who  ftirs 
The  bloody  horrors  of  inteftine  war, 
No  rights  of  kindred,  or  of  family. 
No  laws  of  juftice  knows,  -f- 

Of  the  fame  kind  alfo  are  the  fentiments  of  Euripides, 
expreffed  in  the  follow iiig  lines. 


*  Iliad.  B.  V.  890. 


t  Iliad.  B.  I.  61. 

Parent 
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Parent  of  wealth,  celeftial  Peace,  ^ 
Thou  faireft  of  the  heavenly  train,  O  why. 

Why  this  delay  ?   Wilt  thou  again 
Thefe  longing  eyes  ne'er  vifit  ?  How  I  fear. 

That  age,  infenfible  and  cold, 
My  trembling  limbs  will  feize,  e'er  I  fhall  hail 

The  moment  of  thy  blefl:  return. 
With  the  crown'd  banquet,  and  the  choral  fong.  * 

Again,  it  may  be  urged  ;  that  war  refembles  a  difeafcy 
and  peace  a  ftate  of  health.  In  one,  the  fick  are  reco- 
vered :  but  the  other  deftroys  thofe  that  are  well.  That  in 
peace  alfo,  the  old  are  buried  by  the  young,  as  the  courfe  of 
nature  requires :  but,  in  war,  the  young  are  buried  by  the 
old.  And  again  ;  that,  in  the  time  of  war,  we  are  not 
fafe  within  the  walls  of  our  cities  ;  but  that,  in  peace,  there 
is  full  fecurity,  even  to  the  fartheft  limits  of  the  country* 
The  other  motives  which  he  mentions  are  of  a  like  kind 
with  thefe. 

*  Chorus  from  the  Crefphontes,^ 


O  o 
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EXTRACT  the  EIGHTH. 

Men  converfant  in  affairs  are  alone  properly  qualified  for 

iijriti?ig  Hijlory. 

TFIERE  are  two  organs  given  to  man  by  nature, 
through  which  all  information,  and  all  knowledge  of 
things  is  derived,  the  hearing  and  the  fight ;  and  of  thefe, 
the  latter  is  by  much  the  moft  conformable  to  truth.  For 
the  teftimony  of  the  eyes,  as  Heraclitus  obferves,  is  far  more 
exacT:  than  that  of  the  ears.  But  Tima^us,  in  making  his  in- 
quiries, had  recourfe  to  the  eafieft,  though  the  leafl:  prefer- 
able, of  thefe  two  methods ;  and  never  employed  his  eyes, 
but  only  his  ears.  And  even  ftill  more  ;  as  the  knowledge 
which  is  gained  by  hearing  is  alfo  of  two  forts  ;  the  one 
derived  from  reading  books,  and  the  other  from  interrogat- 
ing other  men  ;  Timaeus,  as  we  have  already  fhewn,  took 
no  pains  to  obtain  the  latter.  What  determined  his  choice 
in  this  refpect,  is  not  difficult  to  be  difcovered.  The  know- 
ledge that  is  acquired  by  reading  is  gained  without  any  dan- 
ger, or  any  kind  of  toil.  If  a  man  will  only  fix  his  refi- 
dence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  library,  or  in  a  city  that 
abounds  with  written  memoirs,  he  may  make  his  refearches 
with  perfect  eafe  ;  and,  repofing  himfelf  in  full  tranquillity, 
may  compare  the  accounts,  and  detedl  the  errors  of  former 
writers.  But  the  knowledge  which  is  drawn  from  perfonal 
examination  and  inquiry,  is  attended  with  great  fatigue  and 
great  expence.  It  is  this  however,  which  is  the  mofl:  im- 
portant ;  and  which  gives  indeed  the  chief  value  to  Hiftory. 
Hifhorians  themfelves  are  ready  to  acknowledge  this  truth. 

For 
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For  thus  Ephorus  fays ;  that  if  it  was  pofTible  for  the  wri- 
ters of  hiftory  to  be  prefent  at  all  tranfa(flions,  fuch  know- 
ledge would  be  preferable  to  any  other.  To  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  is  that  paflage  of  Theopompus :  that  the  experience 
which  is  gained  in  battles  renders  a  man  a  confummate  Ge- 
neral :  that  practice  in  pleading  caufes  forms  the  perfed  Ora- 
tor :  and  that  the  fame  obfervation  is  juft  with  refpedl  to  the 
arts  of  navigation  and  of  medicine.  The  Poet  alfo  incul- 
cates the  fame  truth  with  ftiU  greater  force.  For  deligning 
to  fhew,  in  the  perfon  of  Ulyfles,  what  kind  of  qualities 
would  render  a  man  fit  for  the  adminiftration  of  affairs,  he 
defcribes  him  in  the  following  words. 

Sing  Mufe  the  man,  for  various  arts  renown'd, 
Who  wander'd.  long  through  many  different  climes. 

And  afterwards  : 

Oft  through  the  deep  with  heartfelt  anguifh  born. 
To  diftant  nations  he  his  courfe  effay'd, 
Their  cities  vifited,  their  manners  knew. 

And  in  another  place  he  fays ;  that  he  had  experienced 
The  rage  of  battles,  and  the  boifterous  wave.  * 

New  fuch  a  man  alfo  is  it,  in  my  judgement,  that  would 
alone  be  able  to  give  a  proper  figure  to  Hiflory.  It  was  faid 
by  Plato,  that  human  affairs  would  then  be  well  adminiftered, 
when  philofophers  fhould  be  kings,  or  kings  philofophers.  In  the 
fame  manner  I  would  fay  ;  that  Hiftory  would  be  well  com- 
pofed,  if  thofe  v/ho  are  engaged  in  great  affairs  would  un- 
dertake to  write  it ;  not  in  a  flight  and  negligent  manner, 


*  Odyff.  B.  I.  1.  and  Iliad.  B.  XXIV.  8. 

O  O  2 
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like  fome  of  the  prefent  age  ;  but  regarding  fuch  a  work  as 
one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  necefiary  of  their  duties,  and 
purfuing  it  with  unremitted  application,  as  the  chief  bufi- 
nefs  of  their  lives :  or  if  thole,  on  the  other  hand,  who  at- 
tempt to  write,  would  think  it  necefTary  to  be  alfo  conver- 
fant  in  the  pradice  of  affairs.    Till  this  fhall  happen,  there 
will  be  no  end  of  miftakes  in  hiftory.    Now  Timasus  never 
ufed  the  leaft  endeavours  to  acquire  fuch  practice :  but  con- 
fining his  refidence  to  a  fingle  place,  in  which  alfo  he  was  a 
flranger,   he  even  induftrioufly  renounced  an  active  life ; 
was  acquainted  neither  with  politicks,  nor  war  ;  nor  evsr 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  fatigue  of  vidting  diftant  countries, 
and  of  making  perfonal  inquiries.    And  yet  this  man  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  hiftorian.  I 
know  not,  for  my  own  part,  upon  what  fuch  pretenlions 
can  be  grounded  :  efpecially  as  he  has  himfelf  acknowledged, 
that  a  good  hiftorian  fhould  poffefs  the  qualifications  which 
have  been  here  enumerated.    For,  in  the  Preface  to  his  fixth 
book,  he  takes  notice  of  an  opinion  which  fome  perfons 
had  advanced  ;  that  the  demonftrative  kind  of  writing  re- 
quired greater  genius,  greater  labour,  and  a  greater  flock  of 
knowledge,  than  Hiftory.    This  notion,  as  he  fays,  had  be- 
fore given  offence  to  Ephorus  :  and,  becaufe  that  writer 
had  not  been  able  fufficiently  to  refute  it,  he  endeavours  to 
ftate,  and  to  compare  together,  thefe  two  kinds  of  compo- 
fition.  *  *  *  * 
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BOOK    the  Thirteenth, 


EXTRACT    the    F  I  R  S  T. 

Avarice  compared  to  a  dropjy.  Deceit  and  artifice  are  too 
generally  praBifed  in  publick  affairs.  The  different  con- 
duSi  of  the  Achceans  :  and  in  Jome  degree  alfo  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 

AS  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are  difeafed  with  a  dropfy, 
no  appUcation  of  Hquours  from  without  is  fufficient  to 
remove  or  allay  the  thirft,  unlefs  th©  internal  difpofition  of 
the  body  be  firft  changed  by  proper  remedies ;  in  the  fame 
manner  alfo  the  defire  of  gain  is  never  to  be  fatisfied,  unlefs 
reafon  be  employed  to  corre6l  the  vicious  inclination  in  the 
mind. 

There  are  many  who  employ  that  dark  and  treacherous 
policy  which  has  now  been  mentioned  :  and  yet  no  one  will 

deny, 
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deny,  that  fuch  a  conduct  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a  king. 
But  becaufe  arts  like  thefe  are  now  common  in  the  world,^ 
fome  men  are  willing  to  fuppofe,  that  the  pradice  of  them 
is  become  altogether  neceflary  in  the  adminiftration  of  pub- 
lick  affairs.    The  Achaeans  however  at  all  times  were  diftin- 
guifhed  by  different  fentiments.     So  far  were  they  from 
forming  any  lecret  defigns  againfl:  their  friends,  in  order  to 
enlarge  their  power ;  that  they  difdained  even  to  fubdue  their 
enemies  with  the  affiftance  of  deceit.    In  their  opinion,  vic- 
tory was  neither  honourable  nor  fecure,  unlcfs  it  was  obtain- 
ed in  open  conteft,  and  by  the  force  of  fuperior  courage. 
Upon  this  account,  they  eftabliflied  it  as  a  kind  of  law  among 
them,  never  to  ufe  any  concealed  weapons,  nor  to  throw 
darts  at  a  diftance  :  being  perfuaded,  that  an  open  and  clofe 
engagement  was  the  only  fair  method  of  combat.  From 
the  fame  reafon  it  was,  that  they  not  only  made  a  publick  de- 
claration oi  war,  but  fent  notice  alfo,  each  to  the  other,  of 
their  refolution  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle,  and  of  the  place 
likewife  in  which  they  had  determined  to  engage.     In  the 
prefent  times,  a  General  is  fuppofed  to  be  ignorant  in  his  pjo- 
feffion,  if  he  difcovers  his  intentions.    Among  the  Romans 
alone,  fome  flight  traces  of  the  ancient  virtue  ftiJl  remain. 
For  they  make  beforehand  a  denunciation  of  war  :  they  fel- 
dom  form  ambufcades  :  and  they  light  always  man  to  man 
in  clofe  engagement.    But  in  general  artifice  fo  much  pre- 
vails, that  it  is  now  become  the  chief  ftudy  of  men  to  de- 
ceive each  other,  both  in  the  adminiflration  of  civil  affairs, 
and  in  the  condudl  of  war.    And  this  it  was  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  thefe  reflections. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

The  defigns  of  Philip  again/}  the  Rhodians.     The  charaSier 

of  Heraclides, 

PHILIP,  being  willing  to  give  a  proper  fubjed  to  He- 
raclides for  the  exercife  of  his  abilities,  commanded 
him  to  contrive  fome  method  for  difabling  or  deflroying  the 
Rhodian  fleet ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  fome  embaffadours 
to  Crete,  to  excite  the  people  of  that  ifland  againft  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  prevail  with  them  to  join  him  in  the  war.  Hera- 
clides, whofe  nature  was  well  adapted  to  any  ill  defign,  re- 
ceived this  commiflion  with  joy :  and,  after  fome  time  em- 
ployed in  regulating  his  plan,  failed  away  to  Rhodes.  This 
Heraclides  was  originally  from  Tarentum  ;  and  was  born  of 
vulgar  parents,  who  exercifed  fome  mechanical  trade.  He 
poflefTed  all  the  qualities  that  are  requiflte  to  form  a  daring 
and  a  licentious  profligate.  From  his  earlieft  age  he  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  the  moft  fcandalous  profl:itution.  He  had 
a  ready  conception,  and  a  flrong  memory  :  was  bold  and  ter- 
rible to  his  inferiors,  but  a  bafe  flatterer  of  thofe  who  were 
above  him.  He  had  flrfl:  been  forced  to  leave  Tarentum,  on 
account  of  a  fufpicion  that  was  entertained  againfl:  him,  as  if 
he  had  deflgned  to  betray  the  place  to  the  Pvomans.  Not 
that  he  at  that  time  poffcfled  any  authority  in  the  city  :  but 
being  an  architect,  under  the  pretence  of  making  fome  repairs 
in  the  walls,  he  had  gotten  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  the 
gate  which  led  into  the  country.  He  then  took  refuge 
among  the  Romans;  and,  while  he  remained  in  their  camp, 
entered  again  into  a  corrcfpondence  with  Annibal,  and  fcnt 

letters 

I 
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letters  to  Tarentum.  But  being  difcovered,  and  dreading 
the  confequences  of  his  treafon,  he  fled  into  Macedon ;  and, 
having  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of  PhiHp, 
gained  afterwards  fo  great  a  power  over  him,  that  he  was 
ahnoft  the  principal  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  that  mighty  king- 
dom. 


E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

The  force  of  Truth. 

FOR  my  part  I  am  perfuaded,  that  there  is  not  in  na- 
ture a  greater  goddefs,  or  any  that  has  a  ftronger  power 
over  men,  than  Truth.  For,  though  all  unite  in  oppolition  to 
her,  and  though  falfehood  draws  up  a  whole  train  of  pro- 
babilities, and  fets  them  in  array  againft  her,  fhe  triumphs,  I 
know  not  how,  fingle  and  unfupported,  and  forces  her  way 
into  the  heart.  Sometimes,  her  power  is  inftantly  difcerned. 
Sometimes  fhe  is  obfcured  for  a  while  ;  but  appears  at  laft 
in  perfect  fplerwdour,  and  furmounts  by  her  own  force  alone 
the  falfehood  under  which  £he  has  been  oppreffed. 


Pp 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

The  cruelty  of  Nab'n  the  tyraitt  of  Sparta. 

TH  E  Lacedaemonian  tyrant  Nabis,  though  he  had  now 
for  three  years  held  the  government,  was  deterred  by 
the  ill  fortune  of  Machanidas,  who  had  fo  lately  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  Achasans,  from  attempting  any  thing  of  importance; 
but  employed  himfelf  in  lorming  the  defign,  and  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  fevere  and  lafting  tyranny.  With  this  view 
he  feemed  determined  to  deflroy  all  that  were  now  left  in 
Sparta:  driving  into  banifhment  the  citizens  that  were  moft 
diflinguiilied  by  their  wealth  or  families ;  and  diftributing 
their  pofTeirions  and  their  wives  among  the  chief  of  thofe  that 
were  attached  to  his  party,  and  among  the  mercenaries  that 
were  retained  in  his  fervice.  Thefe  were  all  of  them  affaf- 
fins,  houfebreakers,  nightly  thieves,  and  robbers.  For  he 
fpared  no  pains  to  colled;  together  perfons  of  this  fort  from 
every  quarter  :  men  whofe  crimes  had  forced  them  to  aban- 
don  their  own  countries.  Of  all  thefe  he  was  the  declared 
protestor  and  the  fovereign  :  and,  as  he  had  formed  them  alfo 
into  a  guard  for  his  perfon,  it  was  manifefl:  that  he'  had  de- 
termined to  maintain  his  power  by  wickednefs  and  violence. 
And  indeed,  not  fatisfied  with  driving  the  citizens  into  banifh- 
ment,  he  refolved  that  they  fhould  find  no  fafety  even  in  the 
places  to  which  they  fled,  nor  any  retreat  fecure.  For  fome 
were  deflroyed  upon  the  road  by  meffengers  whom  he  fent 
to 'overtake  them;  and  others  brought  back  again  and 
killed.  In  the  cities  alfo  in  which  they  had  fixed  their  abode, 
having  hired  by  the  means  of  unfufpedled  perfons  the  houfes 

that 
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that  were  adjoining  to  thofe  in  which  any  of  the  exiles  lived, 
he  fent  thither  fome  Cretans,  who  made  holes  in  the  walls, 
and,  fliooting  arrows  through  the  openings,  killed  fome  as 
they  were  ftanding,  and  others  as  they  repofed  themfelves  in 
their  own  houfes.  Thus  the  unhappy  Lacedaemonians  were 
in  no  time  or  place  fecure  :  and  in  this  manner  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  deftroyed. 

He  contrived  alfo  a  machine,  if  it  may  be  called  indeed  by 
fuch  a  name  ;  an  image  of  a  woman,  magnificently  drelTed, 
and  formed  in  a  moft  exa6l  refemblance  of  his  wife.  And 
when  his  intention  was  to  draw  money  from  any  of  the  citi- 
zens, he  inv^ited  them  to  his  houfe,  and  at  firfl  with  much 
civility  reprefented  to  them  the  danger  with  which  their 
country  was  threatened  from  the  Achaeans ;  the  number  of 
mercenaries  which  he  was  forced  to  retain  in  pay  for  the  fake 
of  the  common  fafety  ;  and  the  great  coft  of  maintaining 
the  woriLip  of  the  gods,  as  well  as  the  other  articles  of  pub- 
lick  expence.    If  thefe  arguments  prevailed,  it  was  fufficient 
for  his  purpofe.     But  if  all  his  follicitations  were  without  ef- 
fect, he  then  ufed  to  fay  :  I  want,  it  feems,  the  power  of 
perfuafion ;  but  Apega,  I  believe,  will  be  able  to  perfuade 
you.     Apega  was  the  name  of  his  wife.    Upon  thefe  words, 
the  image  of  the  woman  that  has  been  mentioned  immedi- 
ately appeared.    Nabis  then,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  railed 
her  from  her  feat ;  and  folding  afterwards  his  arms  round 
the  perfon  whom  he  had  been  folliciting,  brought  him  near 
by  degrees  to  the  body  of  the  image,  whofe  breafts,  hands, 
and  arms  were  ftuck  full  with  points  of  iron,  concealed  un- 
der  the  clothes  ;   and  then,  prefTmg  the  back  of  the  pre- 
tended woman  v/ith  his  hands,  by  the  means  of  fome  fe-  • 
cret  fprings  he  fixed  the  man  clofe  to  her  breaft,  and  foon 
forced   him  to  prom.ife  all  that   he  defired.      But  there 
were  fome  alfo  who  periihed  in.  this  torture,  when  they  re- 
fufed  to  comply  with  his  demands. 
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BOOK   the  Fourteenth. 


EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 

The  conduSl  and  exploits  of  Puhlius  Scipio  in  Africh  He 
fets  fire  to  the  camps  of  Afdrubal  and  Syphax^    'The  Car- 
inians  draw  together  a  new  army  :  and  are  defeated 
in  a  fet  engagement,    They  refolve  to  recall  Annihal  from 
Italy ^  a?id  to  continue  the  war. 

CHAP.  I. 

w 

HILE  the  Confuls  were  employed  in  thefe  affairs, 
Publius  Scipio,  who  remained  ftill  in  Africk,  having  received 
information  during  the  winter  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
getting  ready  a  fleet,  refolved  to  put  his  own  fleet  alio  in  .or- 
der, but  not  to  relinquifli  his  deflgn  of  laying  flege  to  Utica. 
He  flill  encouraged  alfo  in  himfelf  the  hope  which  he  had 
conceived,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  bring  back  Syphax  again 
to  the  Roman  party.    With  this  view,  taking  advantage  of 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  armies,  he  urged  him  by  con- 
tinual deputations ;  and  was  perfuaded,  that  he  fliould  at 
lafl  be  able  to  draw  him  away  from  his  alliance  with  the  Car- 
thaginians. For  when  he  confidered  on  the  one  hand>  that 
it  was  the  nature  of  the  Numidians  to  pafs  foon  from  en- 
joyment to  difgufl:  ;  and,  on  the  other,  tliat  they  were  no 
lefs  ready  to  break  througli  their  engagements  to  the  gods 
and  men  ;  he  had  fcarcely  any  doubt,  but  that  this  prince 
was  already  fatiated,  not  only  with  his  wife,  for  whofe  fake 
he  had  joined  the  Carthaginians,  but  in  general  alfo  with  his 
new  allies.  But  while  his  mind  was  thus  filled  with  different 
cares,  and  agitated  by  no  lefs  various  hopes,  unable  as  he  was  to 
contend  openly  in  the  field  againfl:  an  enemy  whofe  numbers 
/  were  far  fuperior  to  his  own,  he  took  the  occafion  that  was 
offered,  to  carry  into  execution  an  attempt  of  a  different  kind 
in  the  manner  which  we  are  now  going  to  relate. 

Some  of  the  meffengers,  whom  he  had  fent  to  Syphax,  in- 
formed him  at  their  return  ;  that  the  tents  in  which  the  Car- 
thaginians were  lodored  durino;  the  winter  were  framed  of 

to       ^  o  to 

wood  of  every  kind,  and  of  the  branches  of  trees,  without  any 
mixture  of  earth :  that  thofe  of  the  Numidians,  who  were 
from  the  beginning  in  the  army,  were  compofed  wholly  of 
reeds :  that  the  reft  of  the  Numidians,  who  had  been  drawn 
lately  from  the  cities,  had  framed  their  tents  only  with 
branches  ;  and  that,  thougli  fome  of  them  were  lodged  with- 
in the  intrenchment,  the  greateft  part  remained  v^ithout. 
Having  confidered  therefore  with  himfelf,  that,  if  he  could 
fet  fire  to  the  camps,  it  would  be  an  adion  not  lefs  fur- 
prifing  to  the  enemy  than  ferviceable  to  his  own  defigns,  he 
began  to  take  the  meafures  that  were  neceffary  for  that  pur- 
pole.  In  the  courfe  of  all  the  deputations,  it  had  ftill  been 
urged  by  Syphax,  that  tlie  Carthaginians  fhould  retire  from 
Italy,  and  the  Rom.ans  alfo  from  Africk  :  and  that  both  of 
them  fhould  retain  poffeflion  of  all  that  they  then  held  be- 
tween 
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tvveen  thofe  two  countries.  To  this  time,  Publiiis  had  utter- 
ly reje61:ed  thefe  conditions.  But  his  mefiengers  were  now 
inftruded  to  Tuggefl:  fome  little  hope  to  Syphax,  that  it  was 
not  impoflible  but  that  his  offer  might  be  accepted.  The 
Numidian,  foftened  by  this  expectation,  was  more  earneft  to 
continue  the  intercourfe  that  was  begun  ;  and  fuffcred  the 
meffengers  to  go  and  to  return,  more  frequently,  and  in 
greater  numbers  than  before.  Sometimes  they  even  remain- 
ed whole  days,  without  being  obferved,  in  either  camp. 
Upon  thefe  occafions,  Publius  always  fent  among  his  meffen- 
gers fome  perfons  of  experienced  prudence,  and  fome  officers 
concealed  under  a  vulgar  drefs,  or  dilguifed  in  the  habit  of 
flaves ;  that  they  might  carefully  obferve  the  approaches  and 
the  entrances  of  both  the  camps.  For  there  were  two  diffe- 
rent camps :  one  occupied  by  Afdrubal,  with  thirty  thou- 
fand  foot,  and  three  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  another,  at  the 
diftance  of  ten  ftadia  from  the  former,  poflelled  by  the  Nu- 
midians,  whofe  numbers  amounted  to  ten  thoufand  horfe, 
and  at  this  time  to  about  fifty  thoufand  foot.  The  latter, 
as  it  was  eafiefl:  of  approach,  was  the  beft  fuited  alfo  to  the 
purpofe  of  being  fet  on  fire  ;  becaufe  the  Numidians,  as  I 
have  already  faid,  had  fram.ed  their  tents,  not  of  wood  nor 
of  earth,  but  only  of  ftraw  and  reeds. 

When  the  fpring  then  was  come,  Scipio,  having  obtained 
all  the  information  that  was  requifite  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution this  defign  againft  the  enemy,  fet  all  his  fhips  afloat, 
and  ftored  them  with  military  machines,  as  if  his  purpofe 
had  been  to  attack  Utica  on  the  fide  of  the  fea.  At  the 
fam^e  time  he  fent  away  a  body  of  two  thoufand  foot,  who 
took  poffefiion  again  of  the  hill  which  commanded  the  city  ; 
and  began  to  fortify  it,  and  to  throw  up  an  intrenchment 
round  it  with  the  greateft  diligence.  By  this  meafure  like- 
wife  he  induced  the  enemy  to  believe,  that  he  had  nothing 
in  view  but  the  fiege.    But  his  true  intention  was,  to  leave 
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thefe  men  as  a  body  of  referve  ;  that  they  might  be  ready, 
when  the  time  of  the  expedition  fhould  come,  to  intercept 
the  garrifon  ot  Urica,  if  they  fliould  fally  out  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  army,  and  attack  the  camp  that  was  near,  or 
attempt  to  inveft  the  troops  that  would  be  left  to  guard  it. 
While  he  was  employed  in  thefe  preparations,  he  fent  alfo 
again  to  Syphax,  defiring  to  be  informed,  whether  he  was 
fatisfied  with  the  terms  that  had  been  propofed  ;  whether 
the  Carthaginians  alfo  were  ready  to  receive  them  ;  or  whe- 
ther thefe  lad  would  not  again  pretend,  that  they  wanted  a 
longer  time  to  deliberate  upon  them.  He  ordered  the  mef- 
fengers  alio  not  to  return,  till  they  had  received  an  anfwer 
to  each  of  thefe  demands.  The  Numidian  had  now  no 
doubt,  but  that  Scipio  was  fincere  in  his  defire  of  peace  : 
both  becaufe  he  had  ordered  the  meflenorers  not  to  return, 
without  an  anfwer,  and  had  feemcd  like  wife  more  particur 
larly  careful  to  be  aiTured  of  the  confent  of  the  Carthagir 
nians.  He  fent  therefore  immediately  to  Afdrubal,  inform.- 
ing  him  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  urging  him  to  ac- 
cept the  peace  that  was  offered  :  and  himfelf  in  the  mean 
while  pafTed  his  time  without  any  care  or  caution,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  Numidians,  who  came  from  time  to  time  to  the 
army,  to  remain  without  the  intrenchment.  Publius  on  his 
part  ah^o  affecled  the  fame  fliew  of  negligence  ;  but  in  reality 
was  ftill  moft  intent  upon  the  execution  of  his  defign. 

As  foon  as  Syphax  had  received  notice  from  the  Carthagi- 
nians that  he  might  finiili  the  treaty,  he  with  great  joy  com- 
municated the  anfwer  to  the  Roman  deputies,  who  then  re- 
turned back  to  their  gwn  camp,  to  inform  their  General 
what  the  king  had  done.  But  Scipio  immediately  fent  them 
back  again  to  acquaint  him,  that  tor  his  own  part  he  was 
ftill  firm  and  earneft  in  his  defire  of  peace  :  but  that  his 
council  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  had  refolved  that  . 
the  war  fhould  be  continued.    His  defign  in  fending  this 
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meflage  was,  that  he  might  not  be  charged  with  any  breach 
of  faith,  if  he  Oiould  commence  hoftilities  while  the  con- 
ferences ftill  fubfifted  for  a  treaty.  This  declaration  being 
made,  he  thought  that  whatever  he  fliould  attempt  would 
be  free  from  all  reproach  and  blame. 

As  Syphax  had  already  conceived  the  ftrongeft  hopes  of 
peace,  he  was  much  grieved  at  this  unexpected  change,  and 
went  himfelf  to  Afdrubal  to  acquaint  him  with  the  refolution 
of  the  Romans.  The  two  Generals,  being  thus  filled  with 
new  difquietude,  deliberated  long  together  concerning  the 
meafures  that  were  now  proper  to  be  purlued.  But  both 
their  apprehenfions  and  their  defigns  were  very  far  diftant 
from  the  truth.  For  they  conceived  not  a  thought  of  any 
danger  threatening  them,  or  of  taking  any  precaution  for 
their  own  fecurity  :  but  were  intent  only  on  the  means  ot 
attempting  fomething  againft  the  enemy  ;  and  earnefl:  to  con- 
trive fome  method  of  drawing  them  to  a  battle  in  the  open 
country. 

Before  this  time  Scipio,  both  by  his  preparations,  and  by 
the  orders  which  he  gave,  had  induced  the  whole  army  to 
believe,  that  his  intention  was  to  take  Utica  by  furprize.  But 
now,  having  aflembled  together  the  ableil:  of  the  Tribunes, 
and  thofe  that  were  mofl:  worthy  of  his  confidence,  he  dif- 
clofed  to  them  his  defign  ;  commanded  them  to  take  their 
fupper  at  the  ufaal  hour  ;  and  that,  as  foon  as  the  trum- 
pets fhould  have  all  founded,  according  to  the  cuflom,  they 
fhould  draw  the  legions  out  of  the  camp.  For  the  Reman 
cuilom  is,  to  found  all  the  trumpets  of  the  army,  imme- 
diately after  fupper,  near  the  tent  of  the  General  ;  as  the 
fignal  for  placing  in  their  refpedive  pofts  the  guards  of  the 
night.  He  then  ordered  the  perfons  alfo  to  be  called,  who 
had  bserw  employed  as  fpies  to  infpcdl  the  camps  of  the  ene- 
my ;  compared  together  and  clof^ly  examined  their  accounts 
of  the  ways  and  enti*ances  j  and  took  the  opinion  of  Mafia- 
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niffa  concerning  all  that  they  reported,  becaiife  he  efpecially 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  And  when  all  his 
meafures  were  adjufted,  having  left  a  fufficient  body  of  troops 
to  guard  the  camp,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  enemy, 
who  were  at  the  diftance  of  about  {ixty  fladia  from  him,  at 
the  end  of  the  hrfl:  watch  ;  and,  arriving  near  them  about 
the  end  of  the  third,  he  allotted  one  half  of  the  Romans, 
and  all  the  Numidians,  to  Lselius  and  Maflanilfa,  and  or- 
dered them  to  attack  the  camp  of  Syphax.  He  exhorted 
them  to  behave  themfelves  like  men  of  courage  ;  to  do  no- 
thing without  due  confideration  ;  and  to  remember,  that, 
in  nightly  expeditions,  as  much  as  the  darknefs  was  an  im- 
pediment to  adlion,  fo  much  fhould  this  difadvantage  be 
compenfated  by  valour  and  by  prudence.  Taking  then  the 
reft  of  the  army,  he  advanced,  but  with  a  flow  pace,  to- 
wards the  camp  of  Afdrubal.  For  his  intention  was,  not  to 
attempt  any  thing  on  his  part,  till  Lzelius  iliouid  have  firfl: 
fet  hre  to  the  Numidian  camp. 

This  General  then  and  Maflanifla,  having  divided  their 
forces  into  two  bodies,  approached  the  camp  of  the  enem.y, 
and  began  the  work.  As  the  camp  feemed  framed,  as  1 
have  faid,  for  the  very  purpcfe  of  being  fet  on  lire,  no  fooner 
was  the  flame  thrown  by  the  foremoft  troops,  and  had  fsized 
the  firft  tents,  than  in  a  moment,  becaufe  the  tents  were 
crouded  clofe  togetr.cr,  and  the  quantity  of  the  matter  alfo 
which  fed  the  conflagration  was  extremely  great,  the  evil 
was  fucli  as  could  admit  no  remedy.  Laslius,  keeping  his 
troops  together,  remained  in  his  poft,  and  flood  as  a  referve : 
while  Mafl^anifla  diftribured  his  men  along  all  the  paflages, 
through  which  he  knew  that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to 
fave  themfelves  from  the  flames.  Not  any  of  the  Numi- 
dians, nor  even  Syphax  himfelf,  had  the  leaft  fulpicion  of 
the  truth  :  but  fuppofed  that  the  fire  had  happened  by  fome 
accident.     With  this  perfuaflon,  either  wakened  from  their 
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ileep,  or  ftarting,  full  of  liqueur,  from  their  nightly  revels, 
they  leaped  haftily  from  their  tents.  Many  of  them  were 
trampled  down  in  the  crouds  that  filled  the  paflages  of  the 
camp.  Many  were  intercepted  as  they  fled,  and  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  fire.  And  the  reft,  who  efcaped  the  flames, 
fell  all  under  the  fword  of  the  enemy  j  and  were  deftrojed 
before  they  knew,  either  what  they  were  doing,  or  what 
they  fufiered. 

The  Carthaginians,  when  they  beheld  from  their  camp' 
the  greatnefs  of  the  fire,  and  the  height  to  which  the  fiames 
were  raifed,  fuppofed  alfo  that  the  misfortune  had  happened 
by  accident.    While  fome  of  them  therefore  went  in  hafte 
to  carry  affiftance,  the  reft,  running  all  out  of  their  tents, 
ftood  without  arms  before  the  intrenchment,  and  viewed 
with  aftonifliment  the  dreadful  fpedacle.    Scipio,  perceiv- 
ing that  all  things  had  happened  as  he  deftred,  fell  upon  thofe 
that  were  come  out  ;  killed  one  part,  and,  purfuing  the  reft, 
at  the  fame  time  threw  lire  alfo  upon  their  tents,    in  an  in- 
ftant,  the  fame  fcene  of  conflagration  and  of  ftaughter  ap- 
peared in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  as  in  that  of  the  Numi- 
dians.  Afdrubal  ufed  no  endeavours  to  extinguifb.  the  flames. 
He  now  clearly  perceived  that  the  fire  in  the  Numidian  camp 
had  not  happened  by  accident,  but  from  the  bold  attempt 
of  the  Romans.    He  began  therefore  only  to  conftder,  by 
what  means  he  might  efcape  with  fafety  ;  though  indeed  he- 
had  but  little  hopes  of  beii  g  able  to  accomplifii  even  that' 
deiign.     For  the  fire  had  fpread  itfelf  with  great  rapidity,, 
and  incircled  every  part.    All  the  pafTages  alfo  of  the  camp- 
were  filled  with  horfes,  with  beafts  of  burthen,  and  with 
men  :  fome  of  them  half  dead,  and  deftroycd  by  the  flames , 
and  fome  driven  from  their  fenfes  by  aftonifliment  and  hor- 
ror.   Such  diforder  and  confufion,  which  was  fufiicienr  to> 
appall  even  the  ftouteft  courage,  feemed  likewife  to  preclude 
^very  hope  of  fafety.    Syphax  alfo  and  his  officers  w-ere  im 
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the  fame  condition.   The  two  Generals  however  at  laft  found 
means  to  efcape,  with  a  fmall  body  of  horfe.    But  the  other 
thoufands  and  ten  thoufands,  of  men,  of  horfcs,  and  of 
beafts  of  burthen,  moft  miferably  periflied  in  the  flames  : 
or  thofe  among  the  men,  who  efcaped  the  violence  of  the 
fire,  were  encountered  by  a  foul  and  a  difhonourable  death. 
For  they  not  only  were  without  their  arms  ;  but  fome,  even 
without  their  clothes,  were  cut  down  by  the  enemy  naked 
as  they  fled.    In  a  word,  every  place  was  filled  with  la- 
mentable flirieks ;  with  difordercd  cries ;  with  frantick  con- 
flcrnation  ;  with  confufed  and  undifl:inguifliable  noife.  With 
all  thefe  there  was  a  devouring  fire,  and  flames  hurled  to  a 
tremendous  height.    Any  one  of  thefe  things  alone  would 
be  fufiicient  to  ftrike  terror  into  the  human  heart :  how 
much  more  all  of  them  together  ?    It  is  not  pofllble  indeed 
to  (hew  any  thing  like  the  difafler  ;  or  to  form  any -image 
of  the  grcatnefs  of  it  by  any  comparifon.    So  much  do  the 
moft  dreadful  accidents  that  have  hitherto  been  known  fall 
below  the  horrors  of  this  moft  aftonifliing  fcene.    And  in 
truth,  though  Scipio  was  diftinguifhcd  by  a  courfe  of  many 
glorious  actions,  there  is  none,  in  my  judgement,  among  all 
that  he  performed,  fo  glorious,  or  fo  adventurous,  as  this 
exploit. 

When  the  morning  appeared,  and  the  enemies  were  all 
either  killed  or  difperfed  in  flight,  he  exhorted  the  Tribunes, 
and  purfued  without  delay  after  thofe  that  had  fled.  Af- 
drubai,  though  he  received  notice  of  his  approach,  remained 
for  fome  time  in  the  city  to  which  he  had  retired,  trufting 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  place.  But  when  he  perceived  that 
the  inhabitants  were  preparing  to  rife  againft  him,  not  daring 
to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  he  again  continued  his 
flight  with  the  reft  that  had  efcaped.  The  number  of  thefe 
was  five  hundred  horfe,  snd  about  two  thoufand  foot.  The 
inhabitants  were  then  quiet,  and  furrendered  themfelves  to 
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the  Romans  at  difcretion.  Scipio  fpared  the  place  ;  but  gave 
two  cities  that  were  near  to  be  plundered  by  the  army,  and 
then  returned  back  again  to  his  own  camp. 

CHAP  ir. 

^  I  ^  HK  Carthaginians  were  heavily  affeded  by  ths  great 
J[     lofs.    The  defigns  which  they  had  formed  were  novv 
intirely  fruftrated ;  and  all  their  profpedls  fatally  reverfed. 
For  they  had  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes,  that  they 
fhould  be  able  to  inveft  the  Romans,  both  by  land  and  fea, 
upon  the  hill  adjoining  to  Utica,  which  was  the  feat  of  their 
winter  quarters ;  and  had  directed  all  their  preparations  to 
that  purpofe.    But  now  they  are  not  only  forced,  by  a  moft 
flrange  and  unexpedled  accident,  to  leave  the  enemy  in  pof- 
feflion  of  all  the  open  country  ;  but  have  reafon  alfo  to  fear, 
that  their  whole  ftate  would  foon  be  expofed  to  the  niofl: 
imminent  danger.     Their  confternation  therefore  and  their 
apprehenflons  were  extreme.    As  the  condition  however  of 
affairs  required  that  fomething  fhould  be  determined  with  re- 
fpe6l  to  future  meafures,  the  fenate  met  together,  but  in  great 
perplexity,  and  was  diftracled  by  confufed  and  different  fen- 
timents.    For  fome  were  of  opinion,  that  Annibal  fliould  be 
called  home  from  Italy  ;  as  if  the  only  hope  that  now  remain  - 
ed  was  in  that  General,  and  in  his  army.    Some  again  ad- 
vifed,  that  deputies  fhould  be  fent  to  Publius  to  obtain  a  truce, 
and  to  enter  into  conferences  for  a  treaty.    But  others  ex- 
horted the  affembly  to  refiime  their  courage  ;  to  raife  new 
forces ;  and  to  fend  fome  meffengers  to  Syphax,  who  had  re- 
tired to  Abba,  a  city  at  no  great  diftance,  and  was  employed 
in  collccling  together  all  thofe  that  had  efcaped  from  the  late 
misfortune.     And  this  was  the  opinion  which  at  laft  prevail- 
ed.   They  ordered  Afdrubal  therefore  to  make  new  levies ; 

and 
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and  fent  to  Syphax,  intreatirg  Mm  to  aflift  them,  and  to  re- 
main firm  to  his  firft  engagements  ;  at  the  fame  time  affur- 
ing  him,  that  their  General  very  foon  would  join  him  with 
another  army. 

Scipio  was  at  this  time  intent  on  his  firfl:  defign  of  form- 
ing the  fiege  of  Utica.  But  when  he  heard  that  Syphax 
remained  in  his  poft,  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were  raif- 
ing  a  new  army,  he  colleded  together  all  his  forces,  and 
incamped  before  that  city.  At  the  fame  time  having  made 
alfo  a  diftribution  of  the  fpoil,  he  fent  merchants  to  purchafe 
it ;  which  was  done  with  very  great  advantage.  For  the  fol- 
diers,  confidering  the  late  fuccefs  as  a  certain  aflurance  of  the 
intire  conqueft  of  all  the  country,  were  ready  to  fell  their 
ihares  of  the  booty  at  the  fmalleft  rates. 

Syphax  and  his  iriends  had  at  firft  refolved  to  continue  their 
retreat,  and  to  return  back  to  their  own  country.  But  a  body 
of  four  thoufand  Celtiberians,  whom  the  Carthaginians  had 
jufi:  now  taken  into  their  pay,  having  met  this  prince  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abba,  he  was  fo  much  encouraged  by  this 
additional  ftrength,  that  he  remained  where  he  then  was,  and 
began  to  affume  new  confidence.  And  when  his  young  wife 
alfo,  the  daughter,  as  we  have  faid,  of  Afdrubal,  joined  all 
her  power  oi  intreaty,  to  prevail  with  him  not  to  defer t  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  prefent  exigency,  he  at  laft:  fuiFered  him- 
felf  to  be  perfuaded,  and  complied  with  all  that  fhe  defired., 
The  Carthap^inians  themfelves  bad  conceived  likewife  no  fmalL 
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hopes  from  the  arrival  of  thefe  fuccours.  Inftead  of  four 
thoufiad,  it  was  pretended  that  ten  thoufand  Celtiberians 
were  arrived  :  and  that  their  courage,  and  the  manner  in, 
which  they  were  armed  would  render  them  invincible.  This 
report,  as  it  filled  every  mouth,  and  was  fpread  univerfaily 
among  the  people,  inlpired  the  troops  efpeciailj  with  fo  great 
confidence,  that  they  were  impatient  once  more  to  take  the 
field.  At  the  end  therefore  of  thirty  days,  they  came  and 
joined  the  Numidians  and  the  Celtiberians,  and  incamped  in 
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the  place  that  was  called  the  Great  Plains ;  forming  all  to- 
gether an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  in  the  Roman  camp,  that  the 
enemy  had  again  taken  the  field,  Publius  refolved  to  advance 
towards  them.    Having  given  the  neceffary  orders  therefore 
to  the  fleet,  and  to  the  troops  that  were  employed  in  the 
fiege  of  Utica,  he  began  his  march  with  the  reft  of  the  ar- 
my, difincumbered  of  all  their  baggage  ;  and,  arriving  on  the 
fifth  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Plains,  fixed  his 
camp  upon  a  hill,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  ftadia  from  the 
enemy.    On  the  next  day,  he  defcended  into  the  plain,  and 
formed  his  troops  in  order,  placing  his  cavalry  at  the  diftance 
of  feven  ftadia  before  the  reft.     In  this  fituation  both  the 
armies  remained  during  the  two  following  days,  and  only 
made  trial  of  their  ftrengtli  in  little  fkirmiihes.    But  on  the 
fourth  day  the  Generals,  agreeably  to  their  defign,  drew  out 
their  forces  on  both  fides,  and  ranged  them  in  order  of  battle. 
The  difpofition  that  was  made  by  Publius  was  fimply  the 
common  difpofition  of  the  Romans.    The  Haftati  were  firft 
placed  in  front ;  behind  thefe  the  Principes ;  and  laftly,  the 
Triarii  in  the  rear.    Upon  the  right  wing  ftood  the  Roman 
cavalry  :  the  Numidians  and  Maffanifia  upon  the  left.  On 
the  fide  of  Afdrubal  and  Syphax,  the  Celtiberians  were  drawn 
up  in  the  centre,  oppohte  to  the  Roman  cohorts ;  the  Nu- 
midians upon  the  leit  wing ;  and  the  Carthaginians  upon  the 
right.    But  the  Numidians,  even  in  the  firft  onfet,  fled  from 
the  charge  of  the  Roman  cavalry  ;  and  the  Carthaginians 
from  that  of  MaflTaniflTa.    So  much  was  their  courage  broken 
by  the  late  defeats.    The  Celtiberians  alone  ftood  firm,  and 
maintained  the  fight  with  vigour  :  having  but  little  reafon  to 
hope,  either  that  they  could  efcape  by  flight,  as-  they  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  country    or  that  their  lives 
would  be  fpared,  if  they  fhould  fill  into  the  power  of  tlie 
Romans.    For  as  Scipio  had  committed  no  hoftility  againft 

them 
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them  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  in  Spain,  they  feemed  clearly  to 
have  violated  the  laws  of  good  faith  and  juftice,  by  taking 
arms  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians.  When  the  wings  how- 
ever were  broken,  thefe  troops  were  foon  furrounded  by  the 
Principes  and  the  Triarii,  and  were  almofi:  all  of  them  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  place,  after  they  had  performed  the  greateft 
fervice  for  the  Carthaginians,  not  only  in  the  battle,  but  in 
fecuring  alfo  their  retreat.  For  if  the  Romans  had  not  been 
retarded  by  this  obftacle,  but  had  immediately  purfued  thofe 
that  fled,  fcarcely  any  part  of  the  army  would  have  been  able 
to  efcape.  But  while  they  were  flopped  by  the  brave  refif- 
tance  of  thefe  troops,  Syphax,  with  his  cavalry,  found  means 
to  retreat  to  his  own  kingdom ;  and  Afdrubal,  with  the  reft 
that  were  faved,  to  Cartliaqe. 

The  Roman  General,  as  foon  as  he  had  given  the  necef- 
fary  orders  concerning  the  prifoners  and  the  fpoil,  called  to- 
gether his  Council,  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  that  were 
next  to  be  purfued.  In  this  aflembly  it  was  determined,  that 
Publius,  with  one  part  of  the  army,  fhould  go  round  to  the 
feveral  cities ;  and  that  Laslius  and  MaflanifTa,  with  the  Nu- 
midians,  and  a  part  alfo  of  the  Roman  legions,  fhould  follow 
Syphax,  and  not  allow  him  time  to  fland,  or  to  make  any 
new  preparations.  Thefe  refolutions  were  immediately  car- 
ried into  execution.  Among  the  cities,  fome  were  flruck 
with  terror,  and  furrendered  themfelves  voluntarily  to  the 
Romans  :  and  others,  being  inverted  by  them  upon  their  firfl: 
approach,  were  immediately  taken  by  ftorm.  Through  all 
the  country  indeed,  fo  grievous  were  the  diftrefies  which 
the  long  continuance  of  the  war  had  brought  upon  the  people, 
and  fo  heavy  the  tributes  that  v/ere  impofed,  that  all  things 
were  ready  for  a  change. 

In  the  city  of  Carthage,  the  minds  of  men,  which  had  be- 
fore been  much  difordcred,  were  now  filled  with  new  and 
greater  confternation.    Their  whole  hopes  indeed  feemed  at 

once 
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once  to  Unk  under  this  fecond  blow,  and  to  give  place  to  vo- 
luntary defpair.  There  were  fome  however,  among  the 
firmeft  of  the  fenators,  who  advifed  ;  that  they  fliould  fend 
a  fleet  to  Utica,  and  endeavour  to  raife  the  fiege  of  that  city, 
by  attacking  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  an  engagement ;  and  tliat  Annibal  alfo  fhould  be  recalled 
from  Italy,  and  a  trial  be  made  of  that  refource  without  any 
farther  delay.  They  infilled,  that  both  thefe  meafures,  as  far 
as  it  could  reafonably  be  judged,  would  be  productive  of  very 
falutary  confequences.  But  it  was  urged  by  others,  that  the 
times  would  not  now  bear  any  fuch  remedy.  That  their 
prefent  buflnefs  w^as  to  fortify  the  city,  and  to  put  it  into  a 
condition  to  fuftain  a  flege.  That  if  the  citizens  would  only 
agree  in  fentiments,  chance  itfelf  would  aiiord  many  oppor- 
tunities of  retrie\'ing  their  affairs.  At  the  fame  time  they 
advifed,  that  a  confultation  likewife  fliould  be  held  concern- 
ing peace ;  and  that  they  fhould  ferioufly  confider,  by  what 
kind  of  treaty,  and  upon  what  conditions,  they  might  be  de- 
livered from  the  prefent  evils.  After  long  and  vehement  de- 
bates, all  thefe  opinions  were  adopted  by  the  fenate.  As 
foon  therefore  as  the  afl^embly  was  diflblved,  the  meilengers 
that  were  to  be  diipatched  to  Annibal  fet  fail  for  Italy  :  the 
commander  of  the  naval  forces  went  on  board  of  the  fleet : 
and  the  reft  employed  themfelves  in  putting  the  city  into  a 
ft  ate  proper  for  defence ;  and  in  holding  conftant  delibera- 
tions together  concerning  each  particular  meafure  that  was  flt 
to  be  purfued. 

The  Roman  army,  having  marched  through  all  the  coun- 
try, and  not  met  with  any  reflftance,  vi-as  loadi^d  with  an 
immenfe  boot\'.  Publius  therefore  refolvsd  to  fend  away  the 
grcateft  part  of  the  fpoil  to  be  ftored  in  his  hrfl  camp  ;  and, 
when  he  had  thus  lig-htened  the  armv,  to  march  and  inveft 
Tunis,  and  to  incamp  in  the  very  fight  of  the  Carthaginians : 

R  r  being 
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being  perfuaded,  that  by  this  boldnefs  he  fhould  ftrike  them 
moft  effedually  with  terror  and  difmay. 

The  Carthaginians,  having  completed  in  few  days  their 
naval  forces,  together  with  the  neceffary  ftores,  were  juft  now 
ready  to  fail  out  to  fea,  and  to  carry  into  execution  the  de- 
{ign  that  has  been  mentioned.  On  the  arrival  of  Publius  at 
Tunis,  the  garrifon  fled  from  the  place,  and  relinquiflied  it 
to  the  Romans.  Tunis  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  f^adia  from  Carthage ;  and  may  be  feen 
from  aim  oft  every  part  of  the  city.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, that  both  art  and  nature  had  concurred  in  making  it 
a  place  of  very  uncommon  ftrength.  But  fcarcely  had  the 
Romans  finiihed  their  incampment,  when  they  difcovered  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  direding  their  courfe  towards  Utica. 
PubUus  therefore,  being  apprehenflve  that  the  confequences 
would  be  fatal  to  his  own  fleet,  which  neither  expedled  fuch 
an  attempt,  nor  was  prepared  againft  it,  immediately  de- 
camped, and  marched  alfo  towards  Utica  with  the  greateft 
hafte.  On  his  arrival,  perceiving  that  his  decked  fhips  were 
well  fitted  indeed  for  the  purpofe  of  raiflng  machines,  and 
carrying  them  near  the  walls,  and,  in  a  word,  for  every  other 
life  that  is  requiflte  in  a  fiege,  but  were  in  no  refped:  prepar- 
ed for  an  engagement  upon  the  fea  ;  confldering  alfo  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  employed  the  whole 
time  of  winter  in  preparing  their  fleet  for  this  very  defign  ; 
he  refolved  not  to  engage  in  a  naval  action :  but,  having 
drawn  up  the  decked  (hips  clofe  to  the  fhore,  he  covered  them 
with  a  line  of  the  tranfport  veflTels,  which  were  ranged  by  two 
and  by  three  in  depth.  *  *  *  * 
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EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 

Scipio  fends  ejnhajjadours  to  CarthagCy  to  de^nand  the  rejl't- 
tut'ion  of  fome  vejfels  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians during  the  truce.  The  perfidious  attempt  of  the 
Carthaginiajis  againfi  the  embaffadours.  The  war  is  re- 
newed 071  both  fides.  The  preparations  of  Annihal  and 
Scipio.  The  i7iterview  between  thefe  two  Generals.  The 
battle  of  Zajna, 

C  H  A  P.  1. 

^^^UBLIUS  was  in  no  fmall  degree  difturbed  by  this 
perfidious  adion.  Not  only  his  own  provifions  were  loft, 
but  the  enemy  alfo  were  at  the  fame  time  furnifhed 
with  a  very  plentiful  fupply.    But  the  chief  caufe  of  his 
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concern  was,  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  making  this  attempt, 
had  been  guilty  of  an  open  violation  of  the  late  folemn 
treaty,  and  that  the  war  again  was  kindled.  He  fent  there- 
fore Lucius  Serviliiis,  Lucius  Baebius,  and  Lucius  Fabius, 
embafiadours  to  Carthage,  to  complain  of  this  tranfaftion  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  acquaint  the  Carthaginians,  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  Rome,  with  an  account  that  the 
treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  Roman  people.  When  the 
embafiadours  arrived,  and  were  introduced  firfl:  into  the  fe- 
nate,  and  afterwards  into  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  they 
difcourfed  on  the  whole  ftate  of  affairs  with  very  great  bold- 
nefs.  They  began  with  telling  the  Carthaginians ;  "  that, 
when  the  embaffadours  who  had  been  deputed  by  them  to 
the  Roman  camp  arrived  at  Tunis,  and  were  admitted  to 
appear  before  the  council,  they  not  only  made  libations  to 
the  Gods,  and  adored  the  earth,  as  the  cuftom  is  among 
other  men  ;  but  proftrated  themfelves  alfo  in  an  abjedt  man- 
ner upon  the  ground,  and  kiffed  the  feet  of  all  the  aflem- 
bly.  That  afterwards,  when  they  arofe  again,  they  made  a 
voluntary  confeflion  of  their  guilt ;  and  acknowledged,  that 
they  from  the  firft  had  violated  the  treaties  which  fublifted 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans.  That  they 
were  fenfible  therefore,  that  the  latter  might  mod  reafonably 
inflicl  upon  them  every  evil.  That  they  implored  them 
however,  in  the  name  of  the  common  fortune  of  mankind, 
not  to  punifli  them  with  too  great  feverity ;  but  rather  to 
fuffer  their  inconliderate  folly  to  become  a  lafting  monument 
of  the  Roman  generofity  and  virtue."  The  embaffadours 
then  added  :  "  That  Scipio  and  all  the  mernbers  of  the 
council,  who  remembered  this  tranfaclion,  were  now  ftruck 
with  furprize,  and  not  able  to  conceive  what  confidence  it 
was,  that  had  induced  the  Carthaginians  to  forget  all  which 
they  had  at  that  time  fpoken,  and  to  violate  again  their  trea- 
ties and  their  oaths.    That  it  feemed  indeed  moft  probable, 

that 
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that  the  return  of  Annibal,  and  of  the  army  that  was  with 
him,  had  encouraged  them  in  this  bold  defign.  Tliat  no- 
thing however  could  be  more  abfurd  and  fenfelefs.  For  do 
not  all  men  know,  continued  they,  that  it  is  now  the  fecond 
year,  fince  Annibal,  compelled  to  retire  from  every  part  of 
Italy  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Lacinium,  has  been  con- 
lined,  and  as  it  were  befieged  in  that  narrow  fpace  ;  and 
has  now  brought  away  his  forces  with  the  greateft  difficulty. 
But  if  he  had  even  returned  with  conqueft,  and  was  ready  to 
engage  us ;  vidiorious  as  we  have  been  againft  you  in  two 
fucceffive  battles  ;  you  ought  furely  to  entertain  very  doubt- 
ful expedlations  of  fuccefs  ;  and,  while  you  flatter  your- 
felves  with  the  profpedl  of  a  vidory,  to  take  alfo  into  your 
conGderation  the  poffible  chance  of  another  defeat.  And 
if  the  latter  fhould  be  the  event,  what  Gods  will  you  then 
invoke  ;  or  what  arguments  will  you  employ  in  your  dif- 
trefs,  to  draw  the  compaflion  of  the  conquerours  towards 
you  ;  when  your  perfidioufnefs  and  your  rafh  attempt  fhall . 
have  rendered  you  alike  unworthy  of  the  prote6lion  of  the 
Gods  and  of  men  ?" 

The  embafladours  after  this  difcourfe  retired.  There  were 
but  few  among  the  Carthaginians,  who  advifed  an  adherence 
to  the  treaty.  The  greateft  part,  not  only  of  thofe  who  di- 
rected the  adminiftration  of  the  government,  but  of  the  reft: 
alfo  of  the  members  of  the  council,  beftde  that  they  were 
dift^atisfied  with  the  conditions  which  the  Romans  had  im- 
pofed,  were  incenfed  alfo  by  the  boldnefs  of  the  embafta- 
dours.  Add  to  this,  that 'they  were  unwilling  to  lofe  the 
veft^els  that  had  been  taken,  and  the  fupplies  with  which  they 
were  ftored.  But  the  chief  and  moft  prevailing  reafon  was, 
that  they  had  conceived  the  greateft  hopes,  that  with  the  af- 
ftftance  of  Annibal  they  fhould  now  draw  the  vi6tory  to  their 
fide.  The  refolution  therefore  of  the  aftembly  was,  that  the 
embaft^adours  fhould  be  fent  back  without  any  anfwer.  But 

the 
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the  chief  perfons  alfo  in  the  government,  having  determined 
to  leave  no  means  untried  that  might  ferve  to  rekindle  the 
war,  concerted  between  themfelves  the  following  projedt. 
Pretending  that  fome  care  at  lead  fliould  be  taken,  that  the 
embaffadours  might  return  back  to  their  own  camp  with 
fafety,  they  prepared  two  triremes  to  attend  them.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  fent  orders  to  Afdrubal,  who  commanded 
their  fleet,  that  he  fhould  hold  fome  vefTcls  in  readinefs  not 
far  from  the  Roman  camp  :  and,  as  foon  as  thefe  triremes 
fhould  have  left  the  Romans,  that  he  fhould  bear  down 
upon  the  veffel  in  which  the  embaffadours  failed,  and  fink 
it.  For  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  at  this  time  ftationed 
along  thofe  parts  of  the  coafl:  that  were  near  to  Utica.  They 
then  fullered  the  embaffadours  to  depart  ;  having  firft  or- 
dered thofe  that  attended  them  in  the  triremes,  that,  as  foon 
as  they  fLould  have  pafTed  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Macar,  which  was  the  place  from  whence  the  camp  of  the 
enemy  might  be  difcerned,  they  fhould  there  leave  the  Ro- 
mans, and  return.  Agreeably  to  thefe  inflrudions,  the 
commanders  of  the  triremes,  when  they  arrived  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  faluted  the  Romans,  and  dire(5led  their  courfe 
back  again  to  Carthage.  The  embaffadours  had  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  any  ill  intention  ;  and  only  were  diflatisfied,  becaufe  it 
feemed  that  the  Carthaginians  fliewed  fome  contempt  to- 
wards them  in  leaving  them  fo  foon.  But  as  they  held  on 
their  courfe  alone,  they  were  fuddenly  attacked  by  three  tri- 
remes, which  had  been  prepared  for  the  deflgn.  As  thele 
veffels  however  could  not  pierce  with  their  beaks  the  Ro- 
man quinquereme,  becaufe  the  latter  eafily  withdrew  itfclf 
from  the  ftroke  ;  fo  neither  were  the  men  able  to  throw 
themfelves  on  board,  becaufe  the  Romar^s  refifted  all  their 
efforts  with  the  greateft  bravery.  The  Carthaginians  there- 
fore, fhifting  their  fliips  from  fide  to  fide,  and  continuing 
the  fight  from  every  quarter,  killed  and  wounded  a  great 
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number  of  the  Romans :  till  the  latter,  perceiving  that  fome 
fdldiers  from  their  own  camp,  who  had  been  foraging  near 
to  the  coaft,  were  drawn  together  upon  the  fhore,  and  ready 
to  afTift  them,  drove  their  veffel  clofe  in  to  the  land.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  men  that  were  on  board  had  been  killed 
in  the  adion  :  but  the  embaffadours  were  moft  ftrangely  and 
unexpededly  preferved.  Thus  was  the  war  refun:ied,  with 
greater  violence  than  before,  and  with  a  more  implacable 
rage.  For  the  Romans,  incenfed  by  this  perfidious  adlion, 
were  now  moft  earneft  in  their  delire  to  bring  the  Carthagi- 
nians into  an  intire  fubjedion.  The  Carthaginians  on  the 
other  hand,  being  confcious  of  their  guilt,  refolved  to  at- 
tempt and  fuffer  every  thing,  rather  than  fall  into  the  power 
of  the  Romans.  When  fuch  was  the  difpofition  on  both 
fides,  it  was  manifeft,  that  the  conteft  could  only  be  de- 
cided by  a  battle.  The  minds  of  all  men  therefore,  not  in 
Italy  alone  and  Africk,  but  in  Spain,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Sar- 
dinia, were  held  in  fufpenfe,  and  diftraded  by  an  anxious- 
expectation  of  the  event. 

As  Annibal  was  at  this  time  in  great  want  of  cavalry,  he 
fent  to  a  certain  Numidian  named  Tychasus,  whofe  territory 
was  contiguous  to  that  of  Syphax,  inviting  him  to  {eize  the 
very  moment  of  his  fafety,  and  to  join  him  with  his  forces. 
For  he  could  not  but  know,  that  if  the  Carthaginians  fhould 
be  fuperior  in  the  war,  he  might  ftill  be  able  to  hold  pof- 
feffion  of  his  kingdom  :  but,  if  the  Romans  on  the  other 
hand  fhould  remain  the  conquerours,  the  ambition  of  Maf- 
faniffa  would  foon  deprive  him  not  only  of  his  dominions  but 
of  his  life.  Tychasus  was  prevailed  on  by  thefe  reafons, 
and  came  and  joined  him,  as  he  defired,  with  a  body  of  two 
thoufand  horfe. 

Publius,  having  regulated  all  things  that  were  neceflary 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  fleet,  left  the  command  to  B^^bius, 
and  himfdf  led  the  army  round  the  country  to  reduce,  the 
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cities :  not  fufFering  any  to  furrender  upon  terms  of  volun- 
tary fubmifTion  as  before  ;  but  taking  all  of  them  by  ftorm, 
and  fending  the  inhabitants  into  flavery  ;  that  he  might 
fhew  more  ftrongly  the  refentment  which  he  had  conceived 
againft  the  enemy  on  account  of  their  late  perfidy.  He  fent 
alfo  continual  meflengers  to  Maflaniffa ;  to  inform  him  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Carthaginians  had  broken  the 
treaty  ;  and  urging  him  to  draw  together  as  large  a  body 
of  forces  as  he  was  able  to  raife,  and  to  join  him  with  the 
greateft  hafte.  For  MafTanifla,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded,  taking  with 
him  his  own  troops,  together  with  ten  companies  of  Roman 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  fome  Roman  deputies  which  he 
had  obtained  from  Scipio,  had  gone  from  the  camp,  in  or- 
der not  only  to  recover  his  paternal  kingdom,  but  with  the 
afliflance  of  the  Romans  to  add  that  of  Syphax  alio  to  his 
own  dominions.  And  this  delign  he  had  now  completely 
executed, 

CHAP.  II. 

ABOUT  this  time  it  happened,  that  the  embafla- 
dours,  returning  back  from  Rome,  arrived  at  Utica, 
where  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  lay.  Basbius  fent  away  im- 
mediately the  Roman  embalTadours  to  Publius :  but  detained 
thofe  of  Carthage  ;  whofe  minds,  dejeded  as  they  were 
upon  other  accounts,  WTre  now  filled  with  apprehenfions  of 
the  greatefl  danger.  For  having  heard  of  the  late  wicked 
attempt  of  the  Carthaginians  againfl:  the  Roman  embafTa- 
dours,  they  expedled  to  fuffer  all  the  vengeance  that  was 
due  to  fo  bafe  an  adion.  When  Publius  was  informed,  that 
both  the  fenate  and  the  people  had  readily  confirmed  the 
treaty,  and  were  difpofed  alfo  to  concur  with  him  in  every 
meafure,  he  was  filled  with  no  fmall  joy.    He  then  ordered 

I  Basbius 
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Boebius  to  difmifs  the  Carthaginian  embafladours  with  all  ci- 
vility. This  refolution  was,  in  my  judgement,  very  wife 
and  commendable.  For  as  he  knew  that  his  country  had  al- 
ways paid  the  moft  facred  regard  to  the  rights  of  embafla- 
dours,  he  confidered  only  what  was  fit  for  the  Romans  to 
do  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  and  not  what  the  Carthaginians 
deferved  to  fuffer.  Supprelling  therefore  his  own  anger,  and 
the  refentment  that  was  due  to  the  late  tranfadion,  he  en- 
deavoured to  maintain,  as  the  Poet  exprefles  it,  "  the  glo- 
rious deeds  of  his  progenitors :"  and  by  this  condu6l  he  broke 
the  fpirit  of  all  that  were  in  Carthage,  and  even  of  Annibal 
himfelf ;  when  they  faw  their  own  bafenefs  oppofed  and 
conquered  by  fuch  generous  virtue. 

The  Carthaginians,  impatient  to  behold  their  cities  wafted 
and  deftroyed,  fent  fome  meflengers  to  Annibal,  intreating 
him  not  to  admit  any  "  longer  delay,  but  to  advance  tov/ards 
the  enemy,  and  to  bring  things  to  a  decilion  by  a  battle. 
This  General  anfwered,  that  they  fhould  attend  to  their  own 
bufinefs :  that  it  belonged  to  him  alone  to  choofe  the  time 
for  repole,  and  the  time  for  adion.  But,  after  fome  days, 
he  began  his  march  from  Adrumetum,  and  went  and  in- 
camped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zama  ;  a  city,  which  ftood 
at  the  diilance  of  about  hv^e  days  journey  from  Carthage  to- 
wards the  weft.  From  this  place  he  fent  three  fpies,  to  exa- 
mine into  the  fituation  and  condition  of  the  Roman  camp. 
Thefe  men  were  difcovered  by  the  enemy,  and  were  carried 
to  the  General.  But  fo  far  was  Publius  from  punifhing  them, 
as  the  cuftom  is  upon  fuch  occafions,  that  he  ordered  a  Tri- 
bune to  attend  them,  and  to  fbew  them  diftincrly  e\Try  part 
of  the  camp.  When  this  was  done,  he  aftced  the  men,  whe- 
ther the  Tribune  had  faithfully  executed  his  order.  And 
when  they  anfwered,  that  he  had  ;  having  furnifl^.ed  them 
with  proviftons,  and  fome  troops  alfo  to  conduct  them,  he 
ordered  them  to  go  back,  and  report  to  Annibal  an  exacl  ac- 
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count  of  all  that  had  happened  to  them.   The  Carthaginian 
General,  ftruck  with  the  magnanimity  and  boldnefs  of  the 
adion,  conceived,  I  know  not  how,  a  defire  to  enter  into  a 
conference  with  Scipio ;  and  fent  a  herald  to  acquaint  him, 
that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  hold  feme  difcourfe  with  him  on 
the  Rate  of  affairs  alone.    Publius,  when  he  had  received  this 
meffage,  told  the  herald,  that  he  accepted  the  offer  ;  and 
that  he  would  fend  notice  to  Annibal  of  the  time  and  the 
place  in  which  they  might  meet.    On  the  following  day, 
Maffaniffa  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  brought  with  him  fix 
thoufand  foot,  and  about  the  fame  number  of  horle.  Scipio_ 
received  him  with  great  favour ;  and  congratulated  him  upon 
his  fuccefs,  in  having  prevailed  upon  all  the  fubjedls  of  Sy- 
phax  to  receive  him  as  their  prince.    He  then  put  the  army 
in  motion,  and  went  and  incamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Margarus ;  in  a  pofl:  which,  befide  other  advantages,  had 
water  within  the  throw  of  a  dart.    From  this  place  he  fent 
notice  to  the  Carthaginian  General,  that  he  w^as  ready  to  en- 
ter into  a  conference  with  him.     On  receiving  this  meflage,. 
Annibal  alfo  decamped  ;  and,  approaching  to  the  diftance 
of  no  more  than  thirty  ftadia  from  the  Romans,  fixed  his 
camp  upon  a  hill,  which,  though  in  other  refpeds  well  fitu- 
ated,  was  rather  too  far  removed  from  water.    And  indeed 
the  foldiers  were  upon  this  account  expofed  to  very  great 
hardfliip. 

On  the  following  day,  the  two  Generals  came  out  from 
their  feveral  camps  with  a  fmall  body  of  horfemen  :  and  af- 
terwards, leaving  thefe,  they  advanced  forwards,  and  ap- 
proached each  other,  attended  only  by  an  interpreter.  An- 
nibal firfl:  filuted  Scipio,  and  began  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

V     <<  "Well  would  it  have  been,  if  the  Romans  Lid  never  co- 
veted any  thing  beyond  the  extent  of  Italy,  nor  the  Cartha- 
ginians beyond  that  of  Africk  ,  but  had  both  of  them  re- 
7  ^  mained 
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niained  contented  with  the  pofleflion  of  thofc  flvir  empires, 
which  nature  itfclf  feems  indeed  to  hav^e  circumfcribed  vvitli 
feparate  bounds.    But  (ince  we  engaged  in  war  againft  each 
other,  firft  to  acquire  the  fbvereignty  of  Sicily,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Spain  ;  fince  at  laft,  hke  men  infatuated  by 
fortune,  we  advanced  fo  far  together  in  our  prcpofccrous 
courfe,  as  to  bring  even  the  fafety  ot  our  own  native  feats 
into  alternate  danger  ;  that  dagger  which  you  have  fo  lately 
known,  and  to  which  we  alfo  at  this  moment  are  expofed  ;  , 
what  now  remains,  but  to  endeavour,  by  ourfelves,  to  depre- 
cate the  anger  of  the  Gods,  and  find  Ibme  means,  if  it  be 
poffible,  of  putting  an  end  to  this  moft  obftinate  contention. 
I  for  my  part,  who  have  feen  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  expe  - 
Hence  the  great  inconftancy  of  fortune,  with  how  flight  a  ; 
turn  fhe  effedis  on  either  fide  the  greateft  changes,  and  that  \ 
fhe  fports  with  us  continually  as  with  children,  am  moft 
ready  to  confent  to  a  peace.    But  much  do  I  fear,  that  you, 
Publius,  who  ftill  are  in  the  flower  of  your  age,  whole  de- 
figns  both  in  Spain  and  Africk  have  all  been  attended  with 
fuccefs,  and  who  have   never  hitherto  been  driven  back 
again  in  your  courfe  by  any  adverfe  blaft,  will  be  inclined 
to  different  fentiments,  and  not  be  moved  by  my  perfua- 
fions,  how  worthy  foever  they  may  be  of  credit.   Yet  con- 
fider  only  and  obferve,  at  leaft  in  one  example,  the  inftabi* 
iity  of  human  affairs.    An  example,  not  drawn  fromdiflant 
times,  but  which  is  prefent  now  to  your  eyes.    In  a  word, 
view  it  in  me  who  am  before  you.    I  am  that  Annibal, 
who  after  the  battle  of  Cannse  was  mafter  of  almoft  the 
whole  of  Italy ;  and,  having  advanced  not  long  afterwards 
into  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  fixed  my  camp  within 
forty  ftadia  only  of  the  city,  and  deliberated  with  myfelf . 
in  what  manner  I  fhould  difpofe  of  you  and  of  your  coun- 
try.   Behold  me  now,  returned  back  again  to  Africk,  and 
holding  a  conference  with  you  a  Roman,  concerning  my 
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own  faftty,  and  that  of  all  the  Carthaginians.    Let  this  ex- 
ample incline  you  to  embrace  moderate  fentiments ;  and  to 
judge  in  this  conjuncture,  as  it  becomes  a  man  to  judge  : 
that  is,  to  choofe  always  the  greatefl:  good,  and  the  kaft 
of  evils.    And  furely  no  man  of  fenfe  would  ever  volunta- 
rily meet  the  danger  to  which  you  are  now  expofed.    For  if 
you  fhould  gain  the  vi<Slory  in  the  prefent  battle,  you  will 
add  but  little  either  to  the  reputation  of  your  country,  or 
your  own.    But,  if  you  fhould  be  conqu'^red,  the  v/hole 
fame  and  glory  of  all  your  former  adions  will  be  for  ever 
loft.     What  then  is  the  purpofe  of  this  difcourfe  ?     It  is  to 
inform  you,  that  the  countries  which  have  been  the  objeds 
of  our  wars,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  fliall  be  yielded  to 
the  Romans  :  and  that  the  Carthaginians  at  no  future  time 
\  fliall  attempt  to  recover  by  arms  the  pofl'eflion  of  thofe  ter- 
]  ritories.    To  the  Romans  likewife  fhall  belong  all  the  iflands, 
\  which  lie  between  Sicily  and  Africk.    Thefe  conditions, 
f  while  they  leave  Carthage  in  fecurity,  are  at  the  fame  time, 
in  my  opinion,  highly  honourable,  both  to  yourfelf  and  to 
all  the  Romanf^." 

Here  Annibal  ended  his  difcourfe  :  and  Scipio  anfwered. 
in  the  following  words. 

"  It  was  well  known,  he  faid,  that  the  Carthaginians,, 
and  not  the  Romans,  were  the  caufe  both  of  the  war  of 
Sicily,  and  of  that  of  Spain  :  that  Annibal  himfelf  was  raoft 
perfectly  acquainted  with  this  truth  :  and  that  the  Gods  alfo 
had  born  teftimony  to  it,  by  turning  the  fuccefs  to  the  fide, 
not  of  thofe  who  had  unjuftly  attacked,  but  of  thofe  who 
had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence."  He  then  added  like- 
wife  ;  that  no  man  was  more  ftrongly  impreficd  than  him- 
felf, with  a  juft  fenfe  of  the  inftability  of  fortune,  and  the, 
uncertain  courfe  of  human  affairs.  "  But  with  refpe6t, 
-continued  he,  to  the  terms  which  you  offer  ;  if,  before  the 
Romans  had  come  into  Africk,  you  had  retired  from  Italy, 
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and  propofed  to  us  the  fame  conditions  of  peace,  you  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  difappointed  in  your  hopes.    At. this 
time,  when  you  have  been  forced  mofl:  relud:antly  to  aban- 
don Italy,  and  we  on  the  other  hand  have  pafled  over  into 
Africk,  and  have  rendered  ourfelves  the  mafters  of  all  the 
open  country,  it  is  clear  that  the  fbate  of  affairs  is  very  con- 
fiderably   changed.    But,  befide   this  difference,  there  is 
fomething  alfo  of  much  greater  moment.    When  your  coun- 
trymen were,  defeated,  and  fued  for  peace,,  we  refufed  not  ta 
secede  to  their  requeff.     A  treaty  was  framed  in  writing 
which,,  befide  thofe  conceflions  which  you  have  now  propofed, 
contained  alfo  the  following  articles.    That  the  Carthagi- 
nians fhould  reftore  without  ranfom  all  the  Roman  prifon- 
ers ;  fhould  deHver  up  to  us  their  decked  fliips ;  fhould  pay 
a-  fum  of  five  thoufand  talents  ;  and,  in  the  laft  place^  that 
they  fhould  give  hoftages  for  the  performance  of  all  that 
was  impofed.    Such  were  the  conditions,  to  which  we  on 
both  fides  gave  confcnt.    We  then  deputed  jointly  fome  em- 
bafladours  to  Rome,  to  lay  the  treaty  before  the  fenate  and 
the  people  :  on  our  part  intimating,  tliat  we  approved  of 
the  conditions  ;  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
quefting  even  with  intreaty  that  they  might  be  accepted.. 
They  were  accordingly  admitted  by  the  fenate,  and  were  ra- 
tified by  the  people.    But  no  fooner  had  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  what  they  defired,  than  they  annul!  at  once  the 
whole  treaty  by  an  adion  of  the  groffefl  perfidy.    After  fuch 
a  condudl,  what  remains  to  be  done  ?    Put  yourfelf  in  my 
place,  and  anfvver.    Shall  we  releafe  them  now  from  all  the 
heavieft  of  the  conditions  that  were  before  impofed  ?  This 
would  indeed  be  an  admirable  method,  by  beflowing  a  re- 
ward upon  their  treachery,  to  teach  them  to  deceive  in  fu- 
ture times  the  perfons  by  whom  they  have  been  obliged.  Or 
think  you,  if  they  could  obtain  their  wifh,  that  they  would 
hold  themfelves  indebted  to  us  for  the  favour  ?   They  be- 
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fore  obtained  what  with  the  moft  earneft  fupplication  they 
defired.  And  yet  no  fooner  had  they  conceived  fome  faint 
hopes  from  your  return,  than  they  again  difclofed  their  en- 
mity, and  renewed  hcililities  againft  us.  If  you  had  added 
therefore  fome  conditions  ftill  more  rigorous,  the  treaty  might 
have  been  once  more  carried  before  the  Roman  people.  But 
lince  you  have  detraded  even  from  thofe  that  were  admitted, 
the  terms  which  you  now  propofe  cannot  fo  much  as  be  re- 
ferred to  their  confideration.  To  what  then  tqnds  alfo  my 
difcouife  ?  It  is  to  acquaint  you  ;  that  you  either  mufi:  fub- 
mit  yourfelves  and  your  country  to  us  at  diicretion,  or  muft 
conquer  us  in  a  battle."  Alter  thefe  difcourfcs,  which  left 
no  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  the  two  Generals  parted 
from  each  other,  and  retired. 

On  the  following  day,  as  foon  as  the  dawn  appeared,  they 
drew  out  their  forces  on  both  fides,  and  prepared  to  engage  : 
the  Carthaginians,  for  their  own  fafety  and  the  pofTeflion  of 
Africk  ;  the  Romans,  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole,  and 
for  univerfal  empire.  Is  there  any  one  that  can  forbear  to 
paufe  at  this  part  of  the  (lory,  or  remain  unmoved  by  the 
relation  }  Never  were  there  feen  more  warlike  nations  : 
never  more  able  Generals,  or  more  completely  exercifed  in 
all  the  art  and  difcipline  of  war  :  never  was  a  greater  prize 
propofed  by  fortune,  than  that  which  was  now  laid  before 
the  combatants.  For  it  was  not  Africk  alone,  or  Italy,  that 
waited  to  reward  the  conquerours  ;  but  the  intire  dominion  of 
the  whole  known  world.  And  this  indeed  was  not  long  after- 
wards the  event.  Scipio  drew  up  his  army  in  battle  in  the 
following  manner.  He  placed  in  the  firft  line  the  Haftati, 
leaving  intervals  between  the  cohorts.  In  the  fecond,  the 
Principes :  but  pofted  their  cohorts,  not,  as  the  Roman  cuf- 
tom  was,  opposite  to  the  intervals,  but  behind  the  cohorts 
of  the  former  line,  and  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  them, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  elephants  that  were  in 
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the  Carthaginian  army.  Laft  of  all,  in  the  third  line,  he 
drew  up  the  Triarii.  Upon  the  left  wing  he  Rationed  Caius 
Laelius,  with  the  cavajry_of  Italy  ;  and  Maflanifla  and  the 
Numidians  upon  the  right.  TThe  intervals  of  the  firft  line 
he  hlled  with  companies  of  the  light-armed  troops  :  who 
were  ordered  to  begin  the  adlion  ;  and,  if  they  fhould  find 
themfelves  too  violently  prefTed  by  the  elephants,  that  the 
fwifteft  of  them  fhould  retire  through  the  ftrait  intervals,  to 
the  rear  of  all  the  armv  :  and  the  rell,  if  thev  fhould  be  in- 
tercepted  on  their  way,  direct  their  courfe  to  the  right  or 
left,  along  the  open  diflances  that  were  between  the  lines. 
When  his  diipolition  was  thus  completed,  he  went  round  to 
all  the  troops,  and  harangued  them  in  few  words,  but  fuch. 
as  the  occalion  feemed  to  require. 

"  Remember,  faid  he,  your  former  victories  ;  and  fhew 
now  a  courage  worthy  of  yourfelves  and  of  your  country. 
Let  it  be  ever  prefent  to  your  view,  that,  by  gaining  the 
viclory  in  this  battle,  you  not  only  will  become  the  mafters 
of  all  Africk,  but  fecure  to  Rome  the  undifputed  fovereignty 
of  the  reft  of  the  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  fhould 
be  conquered,  they  who  fall  bravely  in  the  action,  will  ob- 
tain an  honour  far  more  glorious  than  any  rights  of  fepul- 
ture,  the  honour  of  dying  for  their  country  :  while  thofe 
that  fhall  efcape,  mull  be  condemned  to  pafs  the  remainder- 
of  their  lives  in  the  extremity  of  difgrace  and  mifery.  For 
Africk  will  afford  no  place  of  fafety  :  and,  if  you  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the-  Carthaginians,  what  your  condition  muft 
be,  your  own  reafon  will  eafily  inftriid;  you  to  forefee.  But 
may  none  of  you  ever  know  it  by  experience.  When  for- 
tune then,  continued  he,  has  offered  to  us  upon  either  fide 
fo  noble  a  prize,  univerfal  empire  or  a  glorious  death,  how 
loft  muft  we  be  both  to  honour  and  to  fenfe,  if  we  fhould 
reject  theie  the  greateft  of  goods,  and  choofe,  through  ade- 
fire  of  life,  the  moft  infuppor table  of  evils.  When  you  ad- 
vance 
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vance  therefore  againft  the  enemy,  carry  that  refolution  with 
you  into  adlion,  which  is  fure  always  to  furmount  the  ftrongefl: 
reiiftance.  Be  determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die.  Re- 
tain not  fo  much  as  a  thought  "of  Hfe,  With  fuch  fenti- 
ments,  the  vidlory  cannot  fail  to  be  your  own/' 

Such  was  the  harangue  of  Scipio.  Annibal,  on  his  parr, 
having  placed  the  elephants,  more  than  eighty  in  number, 
at  the  head  of  all  the  army,  formed  his  firfl:  line  of  the  mer- 
cenaries ;  who  were  a  mixed  multitude  of  Gauls,  Ligurians, 
Balearics,  and  Maurulians,  and  amounted  together  to  about 
twelve  thoufand  men.  Behind  thefe  vv^re  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  fubjcd;  Africans.  The  third  line  was  compofcd  *of 
the  troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy  ;  and 
was  placed  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  a  ftadjum  from  the 
iecond  line.  The  cavalry  was  ported  upon  the  wings :  that 
of  the  Numidian  auxiharies  upon  the  left ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian cavalry  upon  the  right.  He  ordered  the  officers  who 
commanded  the  different  bodies  of  the  mercenaries,  to  ex- 
hort feverally  their  own  foldiers,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
be  affured  of  victory,  fince  they  were  now  joined  by  Anni- 
bal and  his  veteran  forces.  The  leaders  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  inftruded  on  the  other  hand,  to  lay  before  their  view 
the  fatal  confequences  of  a  defeat ;  and  to  enumerate  all  the 
evils,  to  which  their  wives  and  children  would  be  expofed. 
And  while  thefe  orders  were  obeyed,  he  himfelf  going 
round  to  his  own  troops,  addreffed  them  with  the  greatelt 
earneflnefs,  and  in  words  like  thefe. 

"  Remember,  foldiers,  that  we  have  now  born  arms  to- 
gether  during  the  courfe  of  fev^enteen  years.  Remember  in 
how  many  battles  we  have  been  engaged,  againft  the  Ro- 
mans. Conquerours  in  them  all,  we  have  not  left  to  the 
Romans  even  the  fmalleft  hope,  that  they  ever  fliould  be 
able  to  defeat  us.  But  befide  the  other  innumerable  actions 
in  which"  we  always  obtained  the  vidory,  remember  alfo, 
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above  all  the  reft,  the  battle  of  Trebia,  which  we  fuftaincd 
againft  the  father  of  that  very  General  who  now  commands 
the  Roman  army  ;  the  battle  of  Thrafymene,  againft  Fla- 
minius ;  and  that  of  CanniE,  againft  ^milius.  The  adlion, 
in  which  we  are  now  ready  to  engage,  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  thofe  great  battles,  with  refpecl  either  to  the 
number,  or  the  courage  of  the  troops.  For  turn  now  your 
eyes  upon  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Not  only  they  are 
fewer ;  they  fcarcely  make  even  a  diminutive  part  of  the 
numbers  againft  which  we  were  then  engaged.  Nor  is  the 
difterence  lefs  with  refpe6l  to  courage.  The  former  were 
troops  vvhofe  ftrength  was  intire,  and  who  had  never  been 
diftieartened  by  any  defeat.  But  thefe  before  us  are  either 
the  children  of  the  former,  or  the  wretched  remains  ot  thofe 
very  men  whom  we  fubdued  in  Italy,  and  who  have  fo  often 
fled  before  us.  Lofe  not  then,  upon  this  occafton,  the  glory 
of , your  General,  and  your  own.  Preferve  the  name  which 
you  have  acquired  :  and  confirm  the  opinion  which  has  hi- 
therto prevailed,  that  you  are  never  to  be  conquered." 

When  the  Generals  had  thus  on  both  fides  harangued 
their  troops,  and  the  Numidian  cavalry  for  fome  time  had 
been  engaged  in  fkirmiftiing  againft  each  other,  all  things 
beino;  now  readv,  Annibal  ordered  the  elephants  to  be  led 
againft  the  enemy.  But  the  noife  of  the  horns  and  trum- 
pets, founding  together  on  every  fide,  fo  aftrighted  fome  of 
thefe  beafts,  that  they  turned  back  with  violence  againft  their 
own  Numidians,  and  threw  them  into  Rich  diforder,  that 
Maflanifia  difperfed  without  much  difiiculty  that  whole  body 
of  cavalry  which  was  on  the  left  ot  the  Carthaginian  arm)'. 
The  reft  of  the  elephants,  encountering  with  the  light- 
armed  forces  of  the  Romans  in  the  fpace  that  v/as  between 
the  armies,  fuffered  much  in  the  confiidl,  and  made  i^rcat 
havock  alfo  among  the  enemy  :  till  at  laft,  having  loft  all 
courage,  fome  of  them  took  their  v/ay  through  the  inter- 
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vals  of  the  Roman  army,  which  afforded  an  open  and  fafe 
paffage  for  them,  as  Scipio  wifely  had  forefeen  ;  and  the  refl:> 
directing  their  courfe  to  the  right,  were  chafed  by  darts  from 
the  cavahy,  till  they  were  driven  quite  out  of  the  field.  But 
as  they  occafioned  like  wife  fome  diforder  upon  their  own  right 
wing  in  their  flight,  Lashus  alfo  feized  that  moment  to  fall 
upon  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  :  and  having  forced  them  to 
turn  their  backs,  he  followed  clofely  after  them  ;  while  Maf- 
faniffa  on  his  fide  was  purfuing  the  Numidian  cavalry  with  no 
lefs  ardour. 

And  now  the  heavy-armed  forces  on  both  fides  advanced 
to  adion  with  a  flow  and  fl:eady  pace  :  thofe  troops  alone  ex- 
cepted, which  had  returned  with  Annibal  from  Italy  ;  and 
which  remained  ftill  in  the  ftation  in  which  they  at  firft  were 
placed.  As  foon  as  they  were  near,  the  Romans,  fhouting 
all  together,  according  to  their  cuflom,  and  rattling  their 
fwords  aganift  their  bucklers,  threw  themfelves  upon  the 
enemy.  On  the  other  fide,  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries 
advanced  to  the  charge  with  confufed  and  undiftinguifliable 
cries.  For  as  they  had  been  drawn  together,  as  we  have 
faid,  from  different  countries,  there  was  not  among  them,  as^ 
the  Poet  exprelfes  it, 

One  voice,  one  language  found  : 
But  founds  difcordant  as  their  various  tribes.  * 

In  this  firft  onfet,  as  the  combatants  were  fo  clofely  join-^ 
ed,  that  they  were  unable  to  make  ufe  of  their  fpears,  or 
even  of  their  fwords,  and  maintained  the  adion  hand  to^ 
liand,  and  man  to  man ;  the  mercenaries,  by  their  boldnefs 
and  dexterity,  obtained  at  firfl  the  advantage,  and  wounded 
many  of  the  Romans.    But  the  latter,  aflifted  by  the  ex- 
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cellence  of  their  difpofition  and  the  nature  of  their  arms, 
preffed  forwards,  and  ftill  gained  ground ;  being  liipportcd 
alfo  by  the  reft  of  their  own  army,  who  followed  and  en- 
couraged them  from  behind.  The  mercenaries  on  the  other 
hand  were  neither  followed  nor  fupported.  For  the  Cartha- 
ginians that  were  behind  them  came  not  near  to  aflifl  theni 
in  the  adion,  but  flood  like  men  who  had  lod  all  courage. 
At  laft  therefore  the  ftrangers  turned  their  backs :  and, 
thinking  themfelves  manifeftly  to  have  been  deferted  by 
their  own  friends,  they  fell,  as  they  retired,  upon  the  Car- 
thaginians that  were  behind,  and  killed  them.  The  latter 
however  fell  not,  without  a  brave  and  vigorous  defence.  For 
being  thus  unexpededly  attacked,  and  compelled  to  fight 
both  with  their  own  mercenaries  and  with  the  Romans,  they 
exerted  their  utmoft  efforts,  and  engaging  with  a  frantick 
and  difordered  rage,  made  a  promifcuous  flaughter  of  friends 
and  enemies.  Amidft  this  confufion,  the  Haftati  alfo  were 
fo  prefTed  that  they  were  forced  to  break  their  ranks.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  Frincipes,  perceiving  the  difoider,  brought 
up  their  troops  clofe  behind  to  fupport  them :  fo  that,  in  the 
end,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  merce- 
naries were  deflroyed  in  the  place ;  partly  by  themfelves,  and 
partly  by  the  Hafiati.  Annibal  would  not  fuffer  the  reft  that 
efcaped  to  be  received  into  the  third  line  towards  which  they 
fled :  but  ordered  the  foremofl  ranks  to  point  their  fpears 
againft  them  as  they  approached.  They  were  forced  there- 
fore to  retire  along  the  wings  into  the  open  plain. 

As  the  whole  ground,  that  was  between  the  forces  which 
now  remained,  was  covered  with  blood,  and  flaughter,  and 
dead  bodies,  the  Roman  General  was  in  no  fmall  degree  per- 
plexed \  being  apprehenfive  that  this  obflacle  would  prevent 
him  from  obtaining  a  complete  and  perfect  vidory.  For  it 
feemed  to  be  no  eafy  thing,  to  lead  on  the  troops,  with- 
out breaking  their  ranks,  over  bleeding  and  flippery  carcafes, 
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thrown  one  upon  another  ;  and  over  arms,  which  were  feat- 
tered  in  confufion,  and  prepofteroufly  intermingled  with  the 
heaps  of  the  dead.  Having  ordered  the  wounded  however 
to  be  carried  into  the  rear  of  the  army,  he  called  back  the 
Haftati  from  the  purfuit,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  as  they 
returned,  in  the  forepart  ol:  the  ground  upon  which  the 
adion  had  paffed,  and  oppoiite  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy. 
He  then  commanded  the  Principes  and  the  Triarii  to  clofe 
their  ranks  ;  to  form  a  wing  on  either  fide;  and  to  ad- 
vance over  the  dead.  And  when  thcfe  troops,  having  fur- 
mounted  all  the  intermediate  obftacles,  were  come  into  the 
fame  line  with  the  Haftati,  the  action  was  then  begun  on 
both  fides  with  the  greateft  eagernefs  and  ardour.  As  the- 
numbers  were  nearly  equal  ;  as  the  fentiments,  the  courage, 
and  the  arms  on  both  (ides  were  the  fame  ;  the  battle  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  doubtful.  For  fo  obftinate  was  the 
contention,  that  the  men  all  fell  in  the  place  in  which  they 
fought.  But  Lselius  and  Maffaniffa,  returning  back  from  the 
purfuit  of  the  routed  cavalry,  arrived  mofi:  providentially  in 
the  very  moment  in  which  their  afliftance  was  chiefly  want- 
ed, and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  Annibal.  The  greateft  part 
therefore  of  his  troops  were  now  flaugh tered  in  their  ranks. 
And,  among  thofe  that  fled,  a  very  fmall  number  only  were 
able  to  efcape ;  as  they  were  followed  clofely  by  the  cavalry 
through  an  open  country.  Above  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Ro- 
mans fell  in  the  action.  But,  on  the  fide  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, more  than  twenty  thoufand  were  killed;  and  almofk 
an  equal  number  taken  prifoners.  Such  was  the  battle  be- 
tween Annibal  and  Scipio :  the  battle  which  gave  to  the  Ro- 
nians  the  fovereignty  of  the  world. 

When  the  adion  was  ended,  Publius,  after  he  had  for 
fome  time  purfued  thofe  that  fled,  and  pillaged  the  camp  of 
the  Carthaginians,  returned  back  to  his  own  camp.  Ajini- 
bal,  with  a  fmall  number  of  horfemen,  continued  his  retreat 
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without  flopping,  and  arrived  fafe  at  Adrumetum :  having 
performed,  upon  this  occafion,  all  that  was  poffible  to  be 
done  by  a  brave  and  an  experienced  GeneraL  For  iirfl:,  he 
entered  into  a  conference  with  his  enemy;  and  endeav^oured 
by  himfelf  alone  to  terminate  the  difpute.  Nor  was  this  any 
dilhonour  to  his  former  victories :  but  fhevved  only,  that  he 
was  diffident  ot  fortune;  and  wilHng  to  fecure  himfelf  againft 
the  ftrange  and  unexpe<5led  accidents  which  happen  in-  war. 
In  the  battle  afterwards,  fo  well  had  he  difpofed  things  for  the 
adion,  that  no  General,  ufing  even  the  fame  arms,  and  the 
fame  order  of  battle  as  the  Romans,  could  have  engaged  them 
with  greater  advantage.  The  order  of  the  Romans  in  battle 
is  very  difficult  to  be  broken ;  becaufe  the  whole  army  in  ge- 
neral, as  well  as  each  particular  body,  is  ready  always  to  pre- 
fent  a  front  to  their  enemies,  on  which  fide  foever  they  ap- 
pear. For  the  cohorts  by  a  fingle  movement  turn  them- 
ielves  together,  as  the  occalion  requires,  towards  the  fide  froni 
whence  the  attack  is  made.  Add  to  this,  that  their  arms 
alfo  are  well  contrived,  both  for  prote(^ion  and  offence : 
their  bucklers  being  large  in  ,iize ;  and  their  fwords  ftrong, 
and  not  eaiily  injured  by  the  ftroke.  Upon  thefe  accounts, 
they  are  very  terrible  in  action,  and  are  not  to  be  conquered 
without  great  difficulty.  But  Annibal  oppofed  to  each  of 
thefe  advantages  the  mofi:  effedlual  obftacles  that  it  was  poffi- 
ble  for  reafon  to  contrive.  He  had  colledted  together  a  great 
number  of  elephants,  and  Rationed  them  in  the  front  ot  his 
army ;  that  they  might  diflurb  the  order  of  the  enemy,  and 
difperfe  their  ranks.  By  pofting  the  mercenaries  in  the  firft 
line,  and  the  Carthaginians  afterwards  in  a  line  behind  them, 
be  hoped  to  difable  the  Romans  by  fatigue,  before  the  battle 
fhould  be  brought  to  the  lafl  decifion  ;  and  render  their 
fwords  ufelefs  by  continual  flaughter.  As  he  had  thus  placed 
the  Carthaginians  alfo  between  two  lines,  he  compelled  them 
to  ftand ;  and,  as  the  Poet  has  faid. 
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Forced  them  by  ftrong  neceflity  to  fight, 
However  loth.  * 

In  the  laft  place,  he  drew  up  the  braveft  and  the  firmefl 
of  his  troops  at  a  diftance  from  the  reft :  that,  obferving 
from  afar  the  progrefs  of  the  a6tion,  and  poflefling  their 
whole  ftrength  as  well  as  their  courage  intire,  they  might 
feize  the  mofi:  favourable  moment,  and  fall  with  vigour  upon 
the  enemy.  If  therefore,  when  he  had  thus  employed  all 
poflible  precautions  to  fecure  the  vidtory,  he  was  now  for  the 
firft  time  conquered,  he  may  very  well  be  pardoned.  For 
fortune  fometimes  counteracts  the  defigns  of  valiant  men. 
Sometimes  again,  according  to  the  proverb, 

A  brave  man  by  a  braver  is  fubdued. 

And  this  indeed  it  was,  which  muft  be  allowed  to  have  hap- 
pened upon  the  prefent  occafion. 

^  Iliad,  IV.  30. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND^ 

The  Carthagi7ua?n  in  the  7nofi  ahjeSl  7nanner  fue  for  peace. 
The  conditions  upon  which  it  is  granted  by  Scipio.  The 
Jentiments  of  A?inibal^  and  his  behaviour  in  the  fenate  of 
Carthage  upon  this  occafion, 

WHEN  men,  in  lamenting  the  wretchednefs  of  their 
fortunes,  exceed  in  their  adlions  all  the  ciiftomary 
forms  of  grief,  if  their  behav^iour  feems  to  betheeffedl  of  ge- 
nuine paffion,  and  to  arife  only  from  the  greatnefs  of  their 
calamities,  we  are  all  ready  to  be  mov^ed  by  the  ftrangenefs  of 
the  fight,  and  can  neither  fee  nor  hear  them  without  commi- 
ferating  their  condition.  But  if  thefe  appearances  are  feign- 
ed, and  afTumed  only  with  an  intention  to  deceive,  inftead 
of  compafiion,  they  excite  indignation  and  difguft.  And  this 
was  now  what  happened,  with  refped:  to  the  Carthaginian 
embafladours.  Publius  told  them  in  few  words;  "That, 
with  regard  to  themfelves,  they  had  clearly  no  pretenfions  to 
be  treated  w^th  gentlenefs  or  favour  :  fince,  by  their  own 
acknowledgement,  they  had  at  firft  begun  the  war  againft 
the  Romans,  by  attacking  Saguntum  in  contempt  of  trea- 
ties ;  and  now  lately  again  had  violated  the  articles  of  a  con- 
vention, which  they  had  ratified  in  writing,  and  bound  them- 
felves  by  oaths  to  obferve.  That  the  Romans  however,  as 
well  upon  their  own  account,  as  in:  confideration  alfo  of  the 
common  condition  and  fortune  of  humanity,  had  refolved  to- 
difplay  towards  them  upon  this  occafion  a  generous  clemency.. 
That  fuch  indeed  it  muft  appear  to  themfelves  to  be,  if  rhey 
would  view  all  circumftances  in  a  proper  light.  For,  fince. 
fortune,  having  firft  precluded  them,  by  the  means  of  their- 
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own  perfidious  conducl,  from  every  claim  to  mercy  or  to 
pardon,  had  now  thrown  them  wholly  into  the  power  of  their 
enemies ;  no  hardfliips  which  they  fhould  be  forced  to  fuf- 
fer,  no  conditions  which  fhould  be  impofed,  no  conceflions 
which  {liould  be  exaclcd  from  them,  could  be  conlidered  as 
rigorous  or  fevere :  but  rather  it  muft  appear  to  be  a  matter 
of  aftonifhment,  if  any  article  of  favour. fhould  be  yielded  to 
them."  After  this  difcourfe  he  recited  firfl  the  conditions  of 
indulgence  which  he  was  willing  to  grant  ;  '  and  afterwards 
thofe  of  rigour,  to  which  they  were  required  to  fubmit.  The 
terms  which  he  propofed  to  them  were  thefe. 

*'  That  they  Ihould  retain  all  the  cities  which  they  held  in 
Africk,  before  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war  which  they  had 
made  againft  the  Romans ;  and  all  the  lands  likewife  which 
they  had  anciently  pofleffed,  together  with  the  cattle,  the 
men,  and  the  goods  that  were  upon  them.  That  from  the 
prefent  day  all  hoftilities  againft  them  fhould  ceafe.  That 
they  fhould  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms  ; 
and  not  receive  any  garrifon  from  the  Romans."  Such  were 
the  articles  of  favour  :  the  others,  of  a  contrary  kind,  were 
thefe. 

"  That  the  Carthaginians  lliould  reftore  all  that  they  had 
taken  unjuftly  from  the  Romans  during  the  continuance  of 
the  truce.  That  they  fhould  fend  back  all  the  prifoners  and 
deferters,  that  had  at  any  time  fallen  into  their  hands.  That 
they  fliould  deliver  up  all  their  long  veffels,  ten  triremes  only 
excepted  ;  and  likewife  their  elephants.  That  they  fhould 
not  make  war  at  any  time  upon  any  ftate  out  of  Africk: 
nor  upon  any  in  Africk,  without  the  confent  of  the  Romans. 
That  they  fhould  reftore  to  king  Maftlmifta  the  houfes,  lands, 
and  cities,  and  every  thing  beftdes,  that  had  belonged  to  him, 
or  to  his  anceftors,  within  the  limits  which  fliould  hereafter 
be  declared.  That  they  ftiould  furnifti  the  Roman  army 
with  corn  fufticient  for  three  months  ;  and  pay  alfo  the  fti- 
I  pends 
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pends  of  the  troops,  till  an  anfwer  £hould  be  received  from 
Rome,  confirming  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  That  they 
fhould  pay  ten  thoufand  talents  of  filver  in  the  courfe  of  fifty 
years  ;  bringing  two  hundred  Euboic  talents  every  year. 
That,  as  a  fecurity  for  their  fidelity,  they  fhould  give  a  hun- 
dred hoftages  :  which  fliould  be  chofen  by  the  Roman  Ge- 
neral out  of  all  their  youth,  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
of  thirty  years." 

As  foon  as  Publius  had  finiflied  the  recital  of  thefe  ar- 
ticles, the  embafTadours  returned  back  in  hafte  to  Carthage, 
and  reported  the  terms  that  were  propofed.  Upon  this  oc- 
caiion,  when  one  of  the  fenators  was  going  to  obje6l  to  the 
conditions,  and  had  begun  to  fpeak,  Annibal,  it  is  faid, 
ftepped  forwards,  and  taking  hold  of  the  man,  dragged  him 
down  from  his  feat.  And,  when  the  reft  of  the  fenate  ap- 
peared to  be  much  difpieafed  at  an  adlion  fo  injurious  to  the 
cuftoms  of  that  aflembly,  he  again  ftood  up,  and  faid  :  "  That 
he  might  well  be  excufed,  if  his  ignorance  had  led  him  to 
offend  againft  any  of  their  eftabliflied  forms.  Tliat  they 
knew,  that  he  had  left  his  country  when  he  was  only  nine 
years  old  ;  and  had  now  returned  to  it  again  at  the  age  of 
more  than  forty-five.  He  intreated  'them  therefore,  not  fo 
much  to  confider,  whether  he  had  violated  any  cuftom,  as 
whether  he  had  been  moved  by  a  real  concern  for  the  dif- 
trefied  condition  of  his  country.  That  what  he  had  felt  upon 
that  account  was  indeed  the  true  caufe  of  his  offence.  For 
that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  moft  aftonifliing  thing,  and 
altogether  prepofterous,  that  any  Carthaginian,  not  ignorant 
of  all  which  their  ftate  in  general,  as  well  as  particular  men, 
had  defigned  againft  the  Romans,  fhould  not  be  ready  to 
worfhip  his  good  fortune,  when,  having  fallen  into  their 
power,  he  now  found  himfelf  treated  by  them  with  fo  great 
clemency.  That  if  the  Carthaginians  had  been  afked  but  a 
few  days  before,  what  their  country  muft  expect  to  fufFcr, 
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if  they  fhould  be  conquered  by  the  Romans,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  make  any  anfwer  :  fo  great,  fo  excef- 
iive  were  the  calamities  which  were  then  in  profpecl.  He 
begged  therefore,  that  they  would  not  now  bring  the  condi- 
tions into  any  debate,  but  admit  them  with  unanimous  con- 
■    fent :  offering  facrifices  at  the  fame  time  to  the  Gods ;  and 
joining  all  together  in  their  prayers,  that  the  treaty  might  be 
ratified  by  the  Roman  people."    This  advice  appeared  to  be 
\   fo  fenfible,  and  fo  well  fuited  to  the  prefent  exigency,  that 
I  the  fenate  refolved  to  confent  to  a  peace  upon  the  terms 
which  have  been  mentioned  ;  and  immediately  fent  away 
fome  embafladours  to  conclude  the  treaty. 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 


The  imjuft  defigns  of  Philip  a^^d  Antiochus  againjl  young 
Ptolemy  :  with  a  refleSiion  on  the  manner  in  which  thofe 
princes  afterwards  were  punifjjed. 

IT  is  flrange  to  confider,  that,  as  long  as  Ptolemy  lived, 
Philip  and  Antiochus  were  ready  always  to  fupport  him, 
though  he  wanted  not  their  affiftance :  and  yet  no  fooner 
was  he  dead,  and  had  left  an  infant  fon,  than  thefe  princes, 
whofe  duty  it  was  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  to  m.ain- 
tain  the  child  in  the  polTeifion  of  his  kingdom,  combined 
together  to  fhare  his  dominions  between  themfelves,  and  to 
delboy  the  helplefs  orphan.    Nor  did  they  even  endeavour, 
like  other  tyrants,  to  cover  the  fhame  of  this  proceeding,  fo 
much  as  with  the  flightefl:  pretext  :   but  profecuted  their  de- 
fign  with  fuch  barefaced  and  brutal  violence,  as  made  the 
faying  very  applicable  to  them,  which  is  commonly  ufed  con- 
cerning fifhes  \  that  the  deftrudion  of  the  fmall,  though  they 
are  all  of  them  of  the  fame  kind,  is  the  life  and  nouriOiment 
of  the  great.     We  need  only  to  turn  cur  eyes  indeed  upon 
the  treaty  that  was  made  between  the  two  kings  upon  this 
occafion  :  and  we  fhall  behold,  as  in  a  glafs,  the  ftrongeft 
pidlure  of  their  avowed  impiety,  their  lavage  inhumanity, 
and  their  amibition  extended  beyond  all  bounds.    It  any  one 
however  fhould  be  difpofed  to  cenfure  fortune,  and  indeed 
with  good  fliew  of  reafon,  for  admitting  fuch  injuflice  in 
the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ;  he  will  judge  perhaps  more 
favourably,  when  he  confiders,  that  afterwards  fhe  punifhed 
both  thefe  princes  in  the  manner  which  their  adlions  merited, 
and  expofed  them  as  a  memorable  warning,  to  deter  all  tliofe 
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who  in  future  times  might  be  inclined  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple.   For  while  they  were  pradifing  all  the  arts  of  treachery 
againft  each  other,  and  tearing  away  by  pieces  the  domi- 
nions of  the  infant  king  ;  this  deity,  having  raifed  up  the 
Romans  againft  them,  inflided  upon  them,  with  the  moft 
exadt  meafure  of  juftice,  thofe  very  evils  which  they  had  un- 
juftly  meditated  againft  others.    Subdued,  each  of  them  in 
his  turn,  they  were  at  firft  compelled  to  fubmit  to  the  ira- 
pofition  of  a  tribute,  and  to  receive  orders  from  the  Romans. 
And  in  the  end,  before  any  long  time  had  elapfed,  the  do- 
minions of  Ptolemy  were  eftablifhed  again  in  full  fecurity  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  and  the  fucceflbrs  of 
Philip  were  intirely  fubverted  and  deftroyed ;  and  thofe  of 
Antiochus  very  nearly  alfo  involved  in  the  fame  calamities. 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

The  Cianians^  a  people  of  Bithynia^  are  C07ique?'ed  and  car- 
ried into  jlavery  by  Philip.  RefieBions  07t  the  cauje  of 
their  7nisfortune^  a?id  the  conduEl  of  the  king, 

THESE  great  calanilties  indeed,  in  which  the  Cianians 
were  involved,  ought  not  to  be  afcribed  fo  much  to 
fortune,  or  even  to  the  iinjiifl:  deligns  of  others  againft  them, 
as  to  their  own  want  of  wifdom,  and  the  wrong  adminiftra- 
tion  of  their  government.  For  as  they  raifed  continually  the 
very  worft  men  into  the  pofts  of  honour,  and  puniHied  all 
thofe  that  oppofed  their  meafures,  for  the  fake  only  of  enrich- 
ing themfelves  with  the  fpoils  of  the  plundered  fortunes,  they 
threw  themfelves,  as  it  may  be  faid,  with  their  own  free  con- 
fent,  into  all  that  wretchcdnefs  which  is  the  necefiary  refult 
offuch  a  condudl.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  frequent  and 
notorious:  and  yet  men,  I  know  not  how,  never  ceafe  to  fall 
into  the  fame  imprudence.  They  feem  not  to  entertain  even 
the  fmalleft  diffidence  upon  fuch  occafions ;  but  are  worfe  in 
this  refpedt  than  animals  that  are  deftitute  of  reafon.  For 
thefe,  not  only  if  they  have  extricated  themfelves  before  with 
difficulty  from  any  trap  or  fnare,  but  even  if  they  have  feen 
any  other  animal  in  danger,  are  not  eafily  led  to  the  like  a- 
gain,  but  fufped:  the  very  place,  and  diftruft  every  thing  that 
is  before  their  eyes.  But  men  are  Grangers  to  all  this  caution. 
Though  they  have  heard  that  many  have  been  loft  by  the  ill 
conducl  that  has  now  been  mentioned ;  thouo;h  they  fee 
Others  perilhing  through  the  fame  imprudence  •  allure  them 
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only  with  the  profpe^lof  enriching  themfelves  with  the  fpoils 
of  others,  they  catch  greedily  at  the  bait,  which  they  are  af- 
fured  has  been  in  all  times  fatal  to  thofe  who  have  tafted  it, 
and  purfue  thofe  very  meafures  which  are  acknowledged  to 
have  been  pernicious  to  every  government. 

Philip,  when  he  had  fo  well  fucceeded  in  this  defign,  and 
rendered  himfeU  mafler  of  the  city,  was  elated  with  no  fmall 
joy.  He  thought  that  he  had  performed  an  honourable  and 
a  glorious  aclion.  For  he  had  brought  the  fpeediefl:  fuccour 
to  his  fon- in-law  in  his  diftrefs :  he  had  ftruck  a  terror  into 
all  thole  that  were  inclined  to  oppofe  him  :  and  had  gained, 
as  he  fuppofed,  by  the  fairefl:  means,  a  very  great  booty  in 
prifoners  and  in  money.  But  the  circumftances  that  were 
oppofite  to  thefe  he  never  once  confidered,  though  they  were 
indeed  fufficiently  notorious.  For  firft,  he  had  affifted  his 
fon-in-law,.  not  when  he  was  unjuftly  attacked,  but  when  he 
had  himfelf  made  war  upon  his  neighbours  in  direct  breach  of 
treaties.  In  the  next  place,  by  involving  a  Grecian  city, 
without  anyjufl  caufe,  in  the  mofl  dreadful  calamities  of  war, 
he  confirmed  the  opinion  which  before  was  entertained  con- 
cerning his  inhuman  treatment  of  his  allies  :  and  taught  all 
pofterity  to  confider  him,  upon  both  thefe  accounts,  as  a  man 
who  paid  no  regard  to  the  mofl:  facred  obligations.  Thirdly, 
this  a6lion  Vv^as  a  very  grofs  infult  upon  the  embafladours  who 
had  come  to  him  from  the  cities,  in  order  to  refcue  the  Ciani- 
ans  from  their  danger.  For  while  they  were  encouraged  to 
remain,  and  were  foothed  by  him  with  daily  conferences, 
they  were  forced  to  be  fpeclators  of  thofe  very  evils,  which 
they  had  wifhed  mod  earneftly  not  to  fee.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  the  Rhodians  now  held  him  in  fo  great  abhorrence,  that 
they  would  not  fo  much  as  fuffer  the  name  of  Philip  to  be 
any  more  mentioned  among  them.  Indeed  chance  itfelf  con- 
fpired  to  raife  againft  him  this  averfion.    For  when  his  em- 
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baffadour,  in  aftudied  difcourfe  which  he  addrefTed  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  theatre  at  Rhodes,  was  endeavouring  todifplay  the 
great  generofity  of  his  mafter  ;  who,  though  he  had  at  this 
time  the  city  of  the  Cianians  almofl:  wholly  in  his  power,  was 
willing,  as  he  faid,  to  yield  it  as  a  favour  to  the  Rhodians, 
and  to  refute  by  fuch  indulgence  the  calumnies  of  thofe  that 
oppofed  his  interefts,  as  well  as  to  give  alfo  a  moll  lignal 
proof  of  his  affection  towards  their  ftate  ;  it  happened  that  a 
certain  man  arrived  irom  the  fleet,  and  related  in  what  man- 
ner the  Cianians  had  been  carried  into  flavery,  and  the  whole 
cruelty  that  had  been  exercifed  upon  the  occafion.  Thefe 
news,  being  reported  to  the  affembly  by  the  firfl:  magifl:rate> 
at  the  very  time  when  the  embaffadour  was  delivering  his  ha- 
rangue, ftruck  all  the  people  with  fuch  aftonifhment,  that 
they  were  fcarcely  able  to  believe  that  Philip  could  be  guilty 
of  fo  black  a  perfidy.    And  yet  this  prince,  when  by  his 
treacherous  conduct  he  had  been  falfe  rather  to  himfelf  than 
the  Cianians,  was  fo  deflitute  of  judgement,  as  well  as  loft;  to 
all  fenfe  of  duty,  that,  inflead  of  feeling  remorfe  and  Ihiame, 
he  on  the  contrary  boaftied  of  the  adion,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
glorious  and  a  great  exploit.     From  this  time  therefore,  the 
Rhodians  regarded  him  as  an  enemy ;  and  refoh^ed  to  hold 
themfelves  in  readinefs  to  begin  hoftilities  againft:  him.  Nor 
was  the  refentment  lefs,  which  the  jEtolians  conceived  againft 
him  upon  the  fame  account.    For  he  had  juft:  before  com- 
pofed  his  differences  with  that  people.    And  yet,  in  the  vfery 
moment  almofl  when  he  v/as  extending  his  hands  tov/ards 
them,  when  not  even  any  pretence  could  be  urged  to  cover 
fuch  a  condu(^,  of  the  three  cities,  Chalcedon,  Lylimachia, 
and  Cianus,  which  had  lately  been  received  into  a  confe- 
deracy with  them,   he  forced  the  two  former  to  feparate 
themfelves  from  the  alliance,  and  carried  the  inhabitants  of 
the   latter   into  flavery,    though   an    iEtolian  governour 
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at  that  very  time  commanded  in  the  place.  With  refped-  to 
Prufias,  though  he  was  pleafed  that  his  defign  had  been  at- 
tended with  fuccefs,  yet  was  he  on  the  other  hand  no  lefs 
difiatisfied,  when  he  found  that  all  the  advantages  of  the 
conqueft  were  poffefled  by  another,  and  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  himfelf  but  the  bare  ground  of  a  ruined  ci- 
ty. He  was  forced  however  to  bear  what  he  had  no  power 
to  remedy. 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH. 

The  la77ientable  deJlruSiion  of  Agathocles^  the  guardian  of, 
young  Ptolemy^  together  with  all  his  family^  in  a  popu- 
lar infurre&ion  at  Alexandria.   His  conduSi  and  cha- 
raEler.    Sojne  obfe?'vations  on  the.  manner  ,  of  relating 
tragical  events  in  Hiftory. 

C  H  A  P.  I. 

AGATHOCLES,  having  ordered  the  Macedonians 
firft  to  be  aflembled,  appeared  before  them,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  young  king,  and  attended  by  his  fifter 
Agathoclea.  For  Ibme  time  he  pretended,  that  his  tears 
flowed  fo  faft  that  he  was  not  able  to  fpeak.  But  when 
he  had  often  wiped  his  face  with  his  mantle,  and  feemed  to 
have  flopped  the  violent  courfe  of  his  grief,  lifting  up  the 
child,  Receive,  faid  he,  O  Macedonians,  this  young  prince, 
whom  his  father,  when  he  was  dying,  delivered  indeed  into 
the  arms  of  my  After,  but  intrufted  to  your  fidelity.  The 
afledion  of  my  After  can  now  but  little  avail.  His  pre- 
fervation  depends  upon  you  alone  :  in  your  hands  reRs  all 
his  fortune.  It  was  notorious  long  ago  to  all  men  of  judge- 
ment, that  Tlepolemus  was  forming  defigns  too  high  for 
his  condition.  He  has  now  fixed  the  day,  and  even  the 
hour,  in  which  he  has  determined  to  afthme  the  royal  dia- 
dem. I  afk  not,  continued  he,  that  you  (hould  give  credit 
to  me  alone  ;  but  to  thofe  who  have  feen  the  truth,  and 
who  are  juft  now  come  from  being  witnefles  of  the  tranf- 
adion."    With  thefe  words,  he  introduced  to  them  Crito- 
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]aus,  who  declared  that  he  had  feen  the  altars  ready,  and 
the  vi(5lims  which  the  people  had  prepared  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  ceremony.  But  the  Macedonians  were  fo  far 
from  being  moved  with  compallion  towards  him  from  this 
difcourfe,  that  they  did  not  even  attend  to  what  he  faid  ; 
but  began  to  fneer  and  to  vvhifper  together  ;  and  infulted  him 
with  fo  much  fcorn,  that  he  fcarcely  knew  in  what  man- 
ner he  at  laft  withdrew  himfelf  from  the  alTembly.  He 
then  called  together,  in  their  proper  affembHes,  the  other 
bodies  of  the  foldiery  :  and  was  received  with  the  fame  ill 
treatment  by  them  all. 

During  the  time  of  this  confufion,  many  of  the  troops 
arrived  continually  from  the  armies  that  were  in  the  upper 
provinces  ;  and  began  to  urge  their  kindred  and  their  friends, 
to  apply  fome  remedy  to  the  diforders  of  the  ftate,  and  not 
fuffer  themfelves  any  longer  to  be  infulted  by  fuch  unwor- 
thy governours.    The  people  were  the  more  ealily  engaged, 
in  this  deiign,  and  began  to  fear  that  even  the  leaft  delay 
might  be  attended  with  dangerous  confequences,  becaufe 
Tlepolemus  was  mafter  of  the  port  of  Alexandria,  and  had 
it  in  his  power  to  ftop  all  the  provifions  that  fhould  be 
coming  to  the  city.    Agathocles  alfo  himfelf  helped  greatly 
at  this  very  tim.e  to  provoke  the  rage  of  the  multitude,  as 
well  as  to  incenfe  Tlepolemus.    For,  as  if  he  had  been 
willing  that  the  whole  city  fhould  know  that  a  difference 
fubfifted  between  this  General  and  himfelf,  he  took  Danae,. 
who  was  the  ftep-mother  of  the  former,  from  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and,  having  dragged  her  through  the  ftreets  with 
her  face  uncovered,  threw  her  into  prifon.    This  adlion  fo 
exafperated  the  minds  of  all  men,  that  they  no  longer  com- 
municated their  difcontent  in  private  confidence,  and  with 
fecrecy,  as  before  :  but  fixed  up  writings  in  the  night  in 
every  part  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the  day-time  afiembled  to- 
gether 
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gether  in  parties,  and  declared  aloud  their  deteftation  of 
the  government. 

Agathocles,  perceiving  this  difpofition  of  the  people,  be- 
gan now  to  apprehend  fome  fatal  confequences.  Some- 
times he  refolved  that  he  would  endeavour  to  efcape  by 
flight.  But  as  he  had  been  fo  imprudent  as  not  to  have 
made  any  of  the  neceffary  preparations  for  fuch  a  purpofe, 
he  was  forced  to  defift  from  that  defign.  Sometimes  again, 
he  was  beginning  to  form  aflbciations  of  his  friends ;  and 
feemed  determined  to  make  at  leaft  one  defperate  attempt : 
to  deftroy  one  part  of  his  enemies ;  to  feize  the  reft  ;  and 
afterwards  avowedly  to  ufurp  the  tyranny.  While  he  re- 
mained in  this  ftate  of  fufpenfe,  one  of  his  guards,  whofe 
name  was  Moeragenes,  was  accufed  of  betraying  all  his  fe- 
crets  to  Tlepolemus,  through  the  means  of  a  correfpondence 
with  Adaeus,  the  governour  of  Bubafte.  Agathocles  im- 
mediately gave  orders  to  his  fecretary  Nicoftratus,  that  he 
fhould  take  this  man,  and  force  him  by  every  kind  of  tor- 
ture to  declare  the  truth.  He  was  feized  accordingly  ;  and, 
being  condu(fled  by  Nicoftratus  into  a  remote  apartment  of 
the  palace,  was  at  firft  interrogated,  as  he  ftood,  concern- 
ing the  fadts  with  which  he  was  charged  :  and  when  he  re- 
fufed  to  confefs  any  thing,  he  was  ftripped.  The  guards, 
fome  of  them  were  preparing  the  inftruments  of  torture, 
and  others,  with  rods  in  their  hands,  were  taking  off  his 
clothes ;  when  a  fervant  came  running  into  the  apartment, 
and,  having  whifpered  fomething  to  Nicoftratus  in  his  ear, 
retired  again  with  the  greateft  hafte.  Nicoftratus  immedi- 
ately followed  him ;  fpeaking  not  a  word,  but  fmiting 
continually  his  thigh.  The  fttuation  in  which  Moeragenes 
now  found  himfelf  was  very  ftngular  and  ftrange.  The 
rods  were  already  raifed  to  ftrike  him,  and  the  inftruments 
of  torture  lay  ready  at  his  feet ;  when  the  attendants,  upon 
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this  departure  of  Nicoftratus,  flood  motionlefs,  and,  look- 
ing one  upon  another,  expeded  his  return.  After  fome 
time,  as  he  came  not  back,  they  all  gradually  withdrew 
themfelves  from  the  apartment.  Mceragenes,  being  thus  left 
alone,  paffed  through  the  palace  unobferved,  and  came, 
naked  as  he  was,  into  a  tent  of  the  Macedonians  that  was 
near.  It  happened  that  the  foldiers  were  aflembled  toge- 
ther to  take  their  dinner.  He  related  to  them  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  the  furprifing  circumftances  of  his  efcape. 
Though  the  ftory  appeared  to  be  almofl  incredible,  yet  when 
they  faw  that  he  was  ftill  naked,  they  could  not  doubt  of 
the  truth.  Taking  occafion  therefore  from  this  accident, 
he  began  now  with  tears  to  intreat  the  Macedonians,  not 
only  to  afford  protection  to  himfelf,  but  to  take  the  mea- 
fures  alfo  that  were  neceflary  for  the  prefer vation  of  the 
king,  or  rather  indeed  for  their  own  fafety.  For  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  them  all  was  imminent  and  certain  ;  unlefs  they 
would  feize  the  moment,  when  the  hatred  of  the  people 
againft  Agathocles,  and  their  delire  of  vengeance,  were  at 
the  greateft  height.  And  this,  he  faid,  was  now  that  mo- 
ment :  and  nothing  was  wanting,  but  that  fomc  perfons 
fhould  begin  the  enterprize.  The  foldiers  were  raifed  into 
fury  by  this  difcourfe  ;  and  confented  to  all  that  was  pro- 
pofed.  They  went  firft  into  the  tents  of  the  other  Mace- 
donians ;  and  afterwards  into  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  army. 
For  they  were  all  contiguous  one  to  the  other,  and  ftood 
together  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  city.  As  the  difpofition 
to  revolt  had  long  been  general,  and  waited  only  to  be 
called  into  action,  no  fooner  was  this  fpirit  fet  in  motion, 
than  it  fpread  every  way  like  a  raging  flame  :  fo  that,  be- 
fore four  hours  had  pafled,  all  orders  and  ranks  of  men, 
both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  city  were  united  in  the  fame 
defign.    An  accident  alfo  at.  this  time  happened,  which 
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tended  greatly  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking. 
Some  fpies  were  brought  to  Agathocles,  together  with  a 
letter  which  had  been  written  by  Tlepolemus  to  the  army. 
The  purport  of  the  letter  was,  that  Tlepolemus  was  pre^ 
paring  to  join  the  army :  and  the  fpies  declared,  that  he  was 
now  ready  to  come.  On  receiving  thefe  news^  Agathocles 
feemed  to  be  bereaved  at  once  or  all  his  underRanding. 
For,  inftead  of  preparing  himfelf  for  adion,  or  taking  any 
of  the  meafures  which  fuch  an  exigency  required,  he  calmly 
retired  to  his  repafl,  and  indulged  himfelf  in  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  his  table  in  the  ufual  manner. 

But  Oenanthe,  opprelTed  with  grief,  went  into  the  tbm- 
ple  of  Ceres  and  Proferpine,  which  was  now  opened  for 
the  celebration  of  an  annual  facrifice.    At  her  firfi:  entrance,, 
(he  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  fupplicated  the  protection  of 
the  Goddefles  with  the  mo  ft  foothing  prayers.  She  then  fate 
down  near  the  altar,  and  was  quiet.    Many  of  the  women 
who  were  prefent  beheld  her  grief  and  her  dcjedion  with  a 
fecret  pleafure,  and  faid  nothing.    The  relations  only  of 
Polycrates,  and  feme  others  oi  rank,  not  knovving  the 
caufe  of  her  diforder,  came  near  to  her,  and  were  begin- 
ning to  comfort  her.    But  Oenanthe  cried  out  with  a  loud, 
voice  ;      Approach  me  not,  wild  beafts  as  you  are  3  I  know 
you  very  well  ;  you  are  enemies  to  our  interefts,  and  are 
praying  the  Goddefles  to  inflid  upon  us  the  worftof  evils  : 
but  I  hope  on  the  contrary,  that  they  will  force  yourfelves 
to  feed  upon  your  own  children."    With  thefe  words,  fhe 
ordered  her  attendants  to  drive  them  from  her,  and  even  to 
ftrike  thofe  that  fhould  refufe  to  retire.   The  women  there- 
fore all  left  the  temple  ;  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven, 
and  imploring  the  Gods,  that  Oenanthe  herfelf  might  feel 
thofe  curfes  which  fhe  had  imprecated  upon  others.  And 
as  the  men  already  had  determined  to  revolt,  this  refentment 
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of  their  wives,  being  now  fpread  through  every  houfe,  added 
new  ftrength  to  the  rage  with  which  they  were  before  in- 
flamed. 

As  foon  as  night  was  come,  in  the  whole  city  nothing 
was  to  be  feen  but  tumult,  lighted  torches,  and  people  run- 
ning to  and  fro  in  every  part.  For  fome  aflembled  them- 
felves  together  in  the  Stadium  with  loud  cries  :  fome  ani- 
mated the  reft  :  and  fome,  running  every  way  in  diforder, 
fought  for  houfes  and  fecret  places  in  which  they  might  lie 
concealed.  All  the  open  fpaces  that  were  near  to  the  pa- 
lace, the  fquare,  the  Stadium,  and  the  court  that  was  round 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  were  now  filled  with  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  people  of  ev^ry  kind  ;  when  Agathocles, 
who  had  not  long  left  his  table,  was  awakened  from  fleep, 
full  of  wine,  and  informed  of  what  had  happened.  Im- 
mediately colledling  all  his  kindred,  Philo  only  excepted, 
he  went  to  the  king  ;  and,  after  fome  few  words  of  lamen- 
tation, took  him  by  the  hand,  and  carried  him  up  into  the 
gallery  that  was  between  the  Maeander  and  the  Palasftra,  and 
which  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  theatre.  He  faflened  be- 
hind him  the  two  firft  doors,  and  pafled  on  to  the  third, 
with  only  two  or  three  guards,  the  king,  and  his  own  fa- 
mily. The  doors  were  framed  in  the  manner  of  an  open 
lattice  ;  and  vv^ere  faftened  with  double  bars. 

The  numbers  of  the  people  that  were  drawn  together  from 
all  parts  of  the  city  were  now  fo  great,  that  not  only  the 
open  places,  but  the  fteps  alfo  and  the  roofs  of  the  houfes 
were  covered  with  them.  A  confufed  noife  and  clamour 
was  heard,  from  the  voices  of  women  and  children  mingled 
with  thofe  of  the  men.  For  fuch  is  the  cuftom  at  Alexan- 
dria, as  well  as  at  Carthage,  that,  in  tumults  of  this  kind, 
the  children  are  no  lefs  adlive  than  the  men.  When  the 
day  fully  appeared,  amidfl  the  many  undiftinguifhable  cries, 
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it  was  heard  however  above  all  the  reft  that  they  called  for 
the  kinor.  The  Macedonians  therefore,  now  firft  advancing 
together  in  a  body  from  their  tents,  took  poflellion  of  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  which  was  the  place  of  the  royal  au- 
dience. .And,  after  fome  litde  time,  being  informed  to 
what  part  the  king  had  retired^  they  went  round  to  the 
place,  forced  open  the  firfl:  doors  of  the  gallery,  and, 
as  they  approached  the  fecond,  dema,nded  the  child  with 
loud  cries.  Agathocles,  perceiving  that  the  danger  was  fo 
near,  intreated  the  guards  to  go,  and  to  declare  to  the  Mace- 
donians ;  "  that  he  was  ready  to  lay  down  the  guardianfhip 
of  the  king,  and  all  his  other  power  :  to  diveft  himfelf  of 
all  his  honours ;  and  even  to  abandon  all  that  he  pofi'efied. 
That  he  defired  only  that  his  life  might  be  fpared  ;  and 
that  fmall  allowance  yielded  to  him,^  which  would  be  ne- 
ceflary  for  his  fupport.  That  when  he  fhould  have  thus 
gone  back  again  to  his  firft  condition,  it  would  no  longer 
be  in  his  power,  whatever  might  be  his  will,  to  do  harm, 
to  any  perfon."  But  the  guards  all  refufed  to  be  employed 
in  this  fervicc  ;  till  at  laft  it  was  undertaken  by  Ariftomenes : 
the  fame  who  held  afterwards  the  chief  adminiftration  of 
the  government.  This  man  was  an  Acarnanian  by  birth ; 
and  having,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  obtained  the  fupreme 
diredion  of  affairs  in  iEgypt,  he  governed  with  a  very  high 
reputation  both  the  king  and  kingdom  ;  and  demonflrated 
indeed  no  lefs  ability  in  maintaining  himlelf  in  that  exalted 
ftation,  than  he  had  fhewn  before  in  flattering  Agathocles 
during  the  time  of  his  profperity.  For  he  was  the  firfl:, 
who  at  a  banquet  had  prefented  to  Agathocles  alone  of  all 
the  guefts  a  golden  crown  :  an  honour,  never  accuflomed 
to  be  paid  to  any  but  kings.  He  had  the  courage  alfo  to 
be  the  firft,  who  wore  a  portrait  of  Agathocles  in  a  ring. 
And  when  he  had  a  daughter  born,  he  gave  her  the  name 
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of  Agathoclea.  But  this  may  be  fufficient  to  mark  his 
charader. 

This  man  then,  having  received  the  orders  before  men- 
tioned, went  out  through  a  Httle  wicket,  and  came  to  the 
Macedonians.  He  had  fcarcely  fpoken  a  few  words,  and 
begun  to  declare  the  intentions  of  Agathoclcs,  Vhen  the 
foldiers  attempted  in  the  inftant  to  ftrike  their  darts  through 
his  body.  But  fome  perfons,  having  covered  him  with  their 
hands,  and  appeafed  that  firft  fury,  ordered  him  immedi- 
ately to  return,  and  to  tell  Agathocles,  that  he  fhould  ei- 
ther bring  out  the  king,  or  not  dare  to  come  out  himfelf. 
When  they  had  thus  difmilTcd  him,  they  advanced  againft 
the  fecond  dcor  of  the  gallery,  and  forced  it  open.  Aga- 
thocles, perceiving  both  by  the  anfwer  that  was  brought, 
and  by  this  new  violence,  with  what  rage  the  Macedonians 
were  inflamed,  extended  nov/  his  hands  through  the  lat- 
tice of  the  farthefl:  door.  Agathoclea  likewife  fhewed  her 
breads,  which  flie  faid  had  fuckled  the  king.  With  the 
mofl:  fuppliant  words  that  could  be  uttered,  they  begged 
that  at  lead:  their  lives  might  be  fpared.  But  when  nei- 
ther their  prayers  nor  their  intreaties  any  thing  availed,  they 
At  laft  fent  out  the  child,  together  with  the  guards. 

The  Macedonians,  when  they  had  received  the  king,  fet 
him  immediately  upon  a  horfe,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
Stadium.  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  the  people  broke  to- 
gether into  the  loudeft  fhouts  of  acclamation  and  applaufc. 
They  flopped  the  horfe,  took  down  the  king,  and  con- 
duced him  to  the  feat  in  v/hich  their  kings  were  accuf- 
torncd  to  be  feen.  But  the  joy  which  the  multitude  fliewed 
was  ftill  mingled  with  grief  For  v/hile  they  rejoiced  that 
they  had  gotten  the  king  into  their  pofTeffion,  they  were 
grieved  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  guilty  perfons  were  not 
taken,  and  brought  to  fuffer  a  juft  punifhment.    They  dc- 
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manded  therefore  with  continual  clamour,  that  the  authors 
of  all  the  evils  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  publick  ven- 
geance. As  the  day  v^^as  now  far  advanced,,  and  the  peo- 
ple ftill  wanted  the  objeds  upon  which  they  might  vent 
their  rage,  Sofibius,  who  was  the  Ton  of  Sofibius,  and  was 
at  this  time  one  of  the  royal  guards,  had  recourfe  to  an 
expedient,  the  beft  indeed  that  could  be  devifed,  with  re- 
fpedl  both  to  the  king  and  the  publick  peace.  Perceiving, 
that  the  commotion  was  not  likely  to  be  appeafed,  and  that 
the  young  prince  alfo  was  uneafy  at  feeing  himfelf  fur- 
rounded  by  perfons  unknown,  and  terrified  by  the  noife  of 
a  rude  multitude,  he  went  and  afked  him,  whether  he  con- 
fented  that  thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  againfl:  his 
mother  and  himfelf  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  the  people. 
And  when  he  anfwercd,  that  he  confented  ;  SoUbius  or- 
dered fome  of  the  guards  to  declare  this  refolution  to  the 
people,  and  at  the  fame  time  carried  the  king  to  his  own 
houfe  which  was  near,  to  give  him  fome  refrefhment.  As 
foon  as  the  intentions  of  the  king  were  known,  the  whole 
place  again  refounded  v/ith.  fhouts  of  approbation  and  of 

During  this  time  Agathocles  and  Agathoclea  had  retired 
feverally  to  their  own  apartments.  Some  of  the  foldiers 
from  their  own  own  voluntary  motion,  and  others  urged  by 
the  people,  foon  went  in  fearch  of  them*  But  the  firft  be- 
ginning of  the  flaughter  that  enfued  was  occaiioned  by  the- 
following  accident.  One  of  the  parafites  and  iervants  of 
Agathocles,  whofe  name  was  Philo,  came  drunk  into  the 
Stadium  ;  and,  feeing  what  was  the  difpofition  of  the  peo- 
ple, told  thofe  Vv'ho  ftood  near  him,  that,  as  foon  as  Aga^- 
thocles  fhould  appear,  they  would  change  their  fentiments,, 
as  they  had  done  before.  Upon  hearing  thefe  words,  fome 
began  to  revile  him,  and  others  pufhed  him  :  and,  when  he 
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attempted  to  defend  himfelf,  they  tore  his  clothes ;  and 
fome  ftruck  the  points  of  their  fpears  into  his  body.  He 
was  then  dragged  along,  ftill  breathing,  and  with  many  in- 
fults,  through  the  midlt  of  the  multitude.    As  the  people 
had  now  tafted  of  blood,  they  were  impatient  to  fee  the 
others  brought  out.    In  a  fliort  time  afterwards,  Agatho- 
cles  came  firft,  loaded  with  chains.    As  foon  as  he  ap- 
peared, fome  perfons  ran  towards  him,  and  inftantly  killed 
him.    In  this  they  performed  the  ofHce,  not  of  enemies, 
but  of  friends :  for  they  faved  him  from  the  more  dreadful 
death  which  his  crimes  defer ved.    After  Agathocles,  Nico 
was  brought  out  ;  then  Agathoclea  naked,  with  her  fif- 
ters ;  and  afterwards  all  the  reft  of  their  kindred.  Laft  of  all, 
Oenanthe  alfo  was  torn  from  the  temple,  and  was  brought 
naked  on  horfeback  into  the  Stadium.    All  thefe  were  now 
abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude.    Some  bit  them 
with  their  teeth  ;  fome  pierced  them  through  with  wea- 
pons ;  and  fome  tore  out  their  eyes.    And  as  each  of  them 
fell,  they  were  divided  limb  from  limb,  till  they  were  all 
torn  into  pieces.    For  the  anger  of  the  Egyptians  always 
is  attended  with  moft  terrible  cruelty.    At  the  fame  time 
likewife,  the  young  women  who  had  been  educated  with 
Arlinoe,  being  informed  that  Philammon  had  come  three 
days  before  to  Alexandria  from  Cyrene,  with  a  defign  to 
kill  the  queen,  ran  to  his  houfe  :  and,  having  forced  their 
entrance,  they  murthered  him  with  clubs  and  ftones ;  ftrang- 
Jed  his  fon  who  was  an  infant ;  and  then  dragged  his  wife 
naked  into  the  ftreets,  ai*d  killed  her.    In  this  difmal  man- 
ner perKhed  Agathocles,  Agathoclea,  and  all  their  kin- 
dred. 
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CHAP.  11. 

I A  M  not  ignorant  indeed,  with  what  pains  fome  wri- 
ters, in  order  to  ftrike  their  readers  with  aftonifhment, 
have  heightened  this  tranfadion  into  a  nioft  portentous  ftory ; 
and  loaded  it  with  a  detail  of  ftudied  obfervation,  exceed- 
ing even  the  relation  itfelf  in  length.  Some  of  them,  afcrib- 
ing  every  thing  that  happened  to  the  fole  influence  of  for- 
tune, attempt  to  paint  in,  the  ftrongeft  colours  the  incon- 
ftancy  of  that  Goddefs,  and  to  fhew  how  difficult  it  is  for 
men  to  fecure  themfelves  againfl:  her  power.  Others  again, 
when  they  have  reprefented  all  the  circumftances  to  be  in- 
deed aftonifliing,  endeavour  afterwards  to  aflign  fome  pro- 
bable caufes  of  fo  wonderful  an  event.  For  my  own  part,, 
I  have  refolved  not  to  undertake  the  tafk  of  making  any 
flich  refled:ions.  For  I  cannot  difcover  that  Agathocles  was 
diftinguifhed  either  by  his  military  fkill  and  courage;  or 
that  he  poflelfed  in  any  conflderable  degree  that  happy  dex- 
terity in  the  adminiftration  of  civil  affairs  which  might  de- 
ferve  to  be  imitated ;  or  laftly,  that  he  ever  excelled  in  that 
talent  of  courtly  intrigue,  that  refined  and  crafty  policy,  by 
the  means  of  which  Sofibius  and  many  other  minifters  pre- 
ferved  through  their  lives  a  fupreme  influence  over  thole 
princes  who  fucceffively  intrufted  them  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs.  He  was  indeed  in  all  refpecls  the 
very  reverfe  of  thefe.  For  it  was  only  the  incapacity  and 
weaknefs  of  Philopator,  which  firft  raifed  him,  with  the 
aftonifliment  of  all  men,  into  high  authority.  And  when 
afterwards  he  had  the  faireft  opportunity,  upon  the  death 
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of  that  prince,  to  maintain  himfelf  in  his  exalted  flation,  he 
in  a  fhort  time  threw  away,  by  the  mere  want  of  fpirit  and 
abiUty,  both  his  power  and  his  life.     The  ftory  of  a  man 
like  this  needs  no  enlargement  j  nor  aflords  any  room  for 
fuch  reflexions  as  might  be  drawn  from  the  fortunes  of  that 
other  Agathocles  and  Dionyfius,  the  two  tyrants  of  Sicily  ; 
and  of  fome  befides,  who  acquired  a  name  by  their  ability 
and  great  exploits.    The  latter  of  the  two  here  mentioned 
derived  his  origin  from  the  very  loweft  of  the  people.  The 
former  left  the  wheel,  the  kiln,  and  the  clay,  as  Tima^us 
has  faid  of  him  in  the  way  of  reproach,  and  came  young 
to  Syracufe.     And  yet  each  of  them,  in  his  time,  raifed 
himfelf  to  be  the  tyrant  of  that  renowned  and  opulent  city. 
Afterwards,  they  became  the  fovereigns  of  all  Sicily  ;  and 
were  mafters  likewife  of  many  of  the  parts  of  Italy.  Aga- 
thocles alfo  formed  ftill  greater  defigns.     For  he  even  in- 
vaded Africk  :  and  at  laft  died  in  the  full  pofTeflion  of  all 
his  honours.     And  from  hence,  it  is  faid,  when  Publius 
Scipio,  the  firft  conquerour  of  Carthage,  was  afked  what 
perfons  he  judged  to  have  been  the  mofi:  diftinguifhed  by 
their  fkill  in  government,  and  their  wifdom  in  conducing 
the  boldcfl  enterprizes,  he  anfwered,  Dionyfius  and  Aga- 
thocles.   Thefe  then  are  the  men,  from  whofe  adions  an 
Hiftorian  may  take  a  fair  occafion  to  flop  his  readers  with 
reflexions  ;  to  remind  them  of  the  power  of  fortune  ;  to 
remark  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
inculcate  many  ufeful  leflx)ns.    But  others,  like  the  Aga- 
thocles whofe  fate  we  have  defcribed,  are  very  unfit  to  be 
made  the  fubjeds  of  fuch  difcourfe.    Upon  this  account,  I 
have  related  without  any   enlargement  the  bare  circum- 
llances  of  his  fall.    But  there  was  alfo  indeed  another  rea^ 
ion,  which  determined  me  with  no  Icfs  weight,  to  rejed  all 
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amplification  in  the  recital  of  this  ftory.  Thofe  changes  of 
fortune  which  are  dreadful  and  aftoniiliing  fhould  be  exhi- 
bited in  a  fingle  view,  and  fo  far  only  as  that  they  may  be 
barely  known.  To  keep  them  afterwards  in  fight,  and  to 
exaggerate  them  in  a  long  defcription,  not  only  is  attended 
with  no  advantage,  but  muft  even  be  painful  to  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  fliewn.  In  every  thing  that  is  offered  to 
the  eyes  or  ears,  the  defign  fhould  always  be,  to  convey 
either  fome  utility,  or  fome  pleafure.  All  Hiftory  efpe- 
cially  fhould  be  directed  conftantly  to  thefe  two  ends.  But 
an  exaggerated  defcription  of  ailoniiliing  accidents  is  cer- 
tainly neither  ufeful  nor  plealing.  It  cannot  be  ufeful,  fince 
no  one  would  wifh  to  imitate  what  is  contrary  to  reafon ; 
nor  pleafing,  becaufe  none  can  be  delighted  either  with  the 
fight  or  the  relation  of  fuch  events  as  are  repugnant  both 
to  nature  and  to  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men.  We 
may  defire  indeed  once,  and  for  the  firft  time  only,  to  fee 
or  to  hear  of  fuch  difaflers ;  for  the  fake  of  being  aflured, 
that  fome  things  may  happen  which  we  conceived  to  be 
impoffible.  But  when  we  have  this  aflurance,  any  length- 
ened repetition,  forced  upon  us,  only  fills  us  with  difgufl. 
An  hiftorian  therefore  fliould  be  contented  barely  to  relate, 
what  may  ferve  for  imitation,  or  may  be  heard  with  plea- 
fure. An  enlarged  defcription  of  calamity,  which  exceeds 
thofe  bounds,  may  be  proper  indeed  for  Tragedy,  but  not 
for  Hiftory.  Some  indulgence  however  may  be  allowed 
perhaps  to  thofe  hiftorians,  who,  becaufe  they  neither  have 
confidered  the  works  of  nature,  nor  arc  acquainted  with  the 
general  courfe  of  things  in  the  world,  are  ready  to  regard 
the  events  which  themfelves  have  feen,  or  which  they  have 
greedily  received  from  others,  as  the  greateft  and  mofb  Vv'on- 
derful  that  have  happened  in  any  age.  Mified  by  this  per- 
fuafion,  and  not  fenhble  of  the  miftake  into  which  they 
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have  fallen,  they  fet  themfelves  to  relate  with  large  exag- 
geration tranfadlions  which  have  not  even  the  praife  of  no- 
velty, fincc  they  have  before  been  recounted  by  others,  and 
from  which  their  readers  alfo  never  can  derive  either  ad- 
vantage or  delight.  *  *  * 
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BOOK    the  Sixteenth. 


EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 


naval  engagement  between  Attains  and  Philip  near  the 

ijla7td  of  Chios, 

HI  LIP  was  now  filled  with  great  perplexity,  and  be- 
gan to  be  extremely  anxious  with  refpec^  to  the  event.  His 
progrefs  in  the  fiege  had  in  no  degree  anfwered  his  expec- 
tation :  and  the  enemy  alfo  were  lying  at  anchor  near  him, 
with  a  greater  number  of  decked  fliips  than  his  own.  As 
there  was  therefore  no  room  left  for  choice,  he  fuddenly 
failed  away  with  all  his  fleet.  This  motion  occafloncd  no 
fmall  furprize  in  Attains ;  who  expeded  that  the  king  would 
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ftill  have  continued  the  work  of  his  mines  againfl:  the  city. 
But  Philip  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  that,  by  getting  firft  out 
to  fea,  he  fhould  be  fecure  from  being  overtaken  by  the 
enemy  ;  and,  directing  his  courfe  along  the  coaft,  might  be 
able  to  arrive  fafe  at  Samos.  He  was  however  very  greatly 
difappointed  in  his  hopes.  For  Attalus  and  Theophilifcu? 
no  fooner  faw  that  he  was  getting  out  to  fea,  than  they 
refolved  immediately  to  follow  him.  Their  fleet  was  not 
formed  in  order  :  for  they  had  expected,  as  we  have  faid, 
that  Philip  would  ftill  have  perfifted  in  the  fiege.  They 
exerted  however  their  whole  fkill  in  rowing  ;  and,  when, 
they  had  overtaken  the  enemy,  Attalus  attacked  the  right, 
which  was  alfo  the  van  of  their  fleet,  and  Theophilifcus  the 
hit.  Philip,  finding  himfelf  thus  intercepted  in  his  courfe, 
gave  the  fignal  to  his  fhips  upon  the  right ;  commanding 
them  to  turn  their  prows  towards  the  enemy,  and  to  en- 
gage with  vigour  :  and  himfelf  with  fome  boats  retired  to 
the  little  iflands  that  were  in  the  middle  of  the  ftrait,  de- 
figning  to  obferve  from  thence  the  progrefs  of  the  battle. 
His  fleet  confifted  of  fifty- three  decked  fliips ;  befides  open 
veflels,  fuch  as  boats  and  long  gallies,  which  were  in 
number  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Some  others  were  left  at 
Samos,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  ready.  On  the. 
fide  of  his  enemies  were  fixty-five  decked  fhips,  including 
thofe  fent  by  the  Byzantines and,  befide  thefe,  nine  hi- 
re mes,  and  three  triremes. 

The  veflel  in  which  Attalus  failed  began  the  combat  : 
and  the  neareft  of  the  fhips  on  both  fides,  without  wait- 
ing for  any  fignal,  immediately  engaged  each  with  the 
other  as  they  approached.  Attalus,  having  attacked  an 
o6lireme,  laid  open  the  fide  by  a  fortunate  ftroke  below 
the  furface  of  the  water  ;  fo  that  the  vefiel  funk  at  lafl  to 
the  bottom,  though  the  men  upon  the  deck  maintained  the 
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fight  for  fome  time  with  the  greatefl:  bravery.  Another 
vellel  that  belonged  to  PhiHp,  carrying  ten  banks  of  oars, 
and  which  was  the  firft  (hip  in  the  fleet,  was  loft  by  a  very 
ftrange  accident.  A  bireme,  having  fallen  under  the  prow 
of  this  large  fliip,  was  flruck  by  the  latter  with  fo  great 
violence,  that  all  the  art  of  the  pilot  was  not  able  to  draw 
out  the  beak,  which  was  fixed  faft  in  the  middle  of  the 
hulk  of  the  little  veffel,  juft  below  the  uppermofl:  bank  of 
the  oars.  At  this  very  time  two  quinqueremes  came  up  ; 
and  ftriking  their  beaks  into  both  the  fides  of  the  large 
fhip,  which  was  fo  fixed  in  its  pofition  by  the  little  vefiel 
that  was  fufpended  from  it  that  it  was  not  able  to  move, 
funk  it  to  the  bottom,  together  with  all  that  were  on 
board.  Among  thefe  was  Democrates,  the  chief  com.- 
mander  of  the  fleet.  About  the  fame  time  likewife,  Dio-- 
nyfidorus  and  Dinocrates,  two  brothers  and  commanders 
on  the  fide  of  Attalus,  were  engaged,  with  circum fiances 
not  lefs  fingular,  the  one  with  a  feptireme,  and  the  other 
with  an  o6bireme  of  the  enemy.  Dinocrates,  who  attacked 
the  latter,  having  raifed  the  prow  of  his  veffel,  received  a 
ftroke  in  the  part  that  was  above  the  water,  and  at  the 
fame  time  flruck  his  own  beak  fo  deep  into  the  lower  part 
of  the  odlireme,  that  he  was  not  able  to  draw  it  back, 
though  he  many  times  attempted  it  by  lightening  his  ftern. 
In  this  fituation,  he  was  fo  clofely  attacked  by  the  Mace- 
donians, that  he  found  himfelf  in  the  greateft  danger.  But 
Attalus,  perceiving  what  had  happened,  bore  down  upon 
the  odlireme ;  and  by  the  violence  of  the  fliock  feparated 
the  two  veffels,  and  fet  Dinocrates  free.  The  Macedonians 
were  all  killed  after  a  brave  refiflance  ;  and  the  veffel  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  conquerours.  Dionyfidorus  on 
his  part,  bearing  down  upon  the  feptireme,  miffed  his 
ftroke ;  and,  as  he  fell  againfl:  the  enemy,  loft  all  the  banks 
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of  his  oars  upon  the  right  fide  of  his  vefTel,  and  all  the 
battlements  of  his  deck.  The  Macedonians  attack  him  on 
every  iide  with  loud  fhouts  and  cries.  The  vefTel  was  foon 
funk,  together  with  all  that  were  on  board.  Dionyfidorus 
alone,  and  two  others,  favcd  themfelves  by  fvvimming  to  a 
bireme  that  was  near.  Among  the  reft  of  the  fhips  that 
were  engaged,  the  conteft  was  more  equal.  The  advantage 
which  Philip  had  in  the  number  of  his  fmall  vefTels  was 
balanced  by  the  ftrength  of  the  decked  lliips  on  the  fide  of 
Attalus.  And,  though  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  were  the  moft 
promifing  on  the  fide  of  Attalus,  the  vigour  of  the  Mace- 
donians in  the  right  of  the  fleet  rendered  the  viclory  at 
this  time  doubtful. 

The  Rhodians,  when  they  firft  failed  out  to  fea,  were 
at  a  very  great  diftance  behind  the  enemy,  as  we  before 
have  mentioned.  But  as  they  far  exceeded  them  in  the 
fwiftnefs  of  their  courfe,  they  foon  reached  the  rear  of  the 
Macedonian  fleet ;  and  began  to  attack  the  vefTels  in  ftern, 
as  they  were  failing  from  them,  and  to  break  their  banks. 
The  Macedonians  were  then  forced  to  turn,  and  afTift  the 
fhips  that  were  thus  attacked.  And  when  the  reft  of  the 
Rhodian  vefTels  were  come  up,  and  had  joined  Theophilif- 
cus,  the  whole  fleets  on  both  fides  turned  their  prows,  the 
one  againft  the  other,  and  amidft  the  found  of  trumpets, 
and  the  noife  of  animating  cries,  engaged  in  fet  battle  with 
the  greateft  ardour.  The  adion  however  would  have  been 
determined  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and  with  little  difficulty, 
if  the  Macedonians  had  not  intermingled  fome  fmall  vefTels 
among  their  decked  fhips,  and  by  that  meafure  fruftrated 
in  various  manners  the  efforts  of  the  Rhodian  fleet.  For 
no  fooner  was  the  order  of  battle  br(^keii  by  the  firft  fnock, 
and  the  fliips  mingled  together  in  confufion,  than  thefe 
fmall  vefTels,  falling  in  among  the  reft,  .either  ftopped  them 
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in  their  courfe,  or  prevented  them  from  turning,  and  em- 
ploying with  advantage  their  proper  ftrength  ;  and,  by  ob- 
fl:ru(5ling  fometimes  the  working  of  the  oars,  fometimes  by 
attacking  the  prow,  and  fometimes  again  the  Hern  of  the 
larger  fliips,  rendered  the  fkill  of  the  pilots,  and  the  dex- 
terity of  the  rowers  alike  unferviceable.  When  any  of  the 
fhips  were  engaged  beak  with  beak,  the  Rhodians  indeed 
difplayed  their  fuperior  art. ,  For  fetting  their  own  veffels 
low  upon  the  prow,  while  they  received  the  ftroke  of .  the 
enemy  above  the  water,  they  at  the  fame  time  ftruck  the 
adverfe  iliips  below  it,  and  made  fuch  breaches  as  were  ir- 
reparable. It  was  but  feldom  however  that  they  availed 
themfelves  of  this  advantage.  Deterred  by  the  vigour 
which  the  Macedonians  fhewed,  in  maintaining  the  fight 
hand  to  hand  againft  them  from  their  decks,  they  in  gene- 
ral declined  the  danger  of  a  clofe  engagement  :  and  chofe 
rather  to  run  through  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  and  to  break 
the  oars ;  and  then,  returning  again,  to  dired:  their  ftrokes 
againft  the  ftern  of  the  veffels,  or  againft  the  fides,  as  they 
were  turning  themfelves  obliquely  from  them  ;  and  either 
pierced  them  with  their  beaks,  or  carried  away  fon  e  part 
that  was  neceffary  for  the  working  of  the  fhip.  By  this 
method,  they  deftroyed  a  very  great  number  of  vefTels  in 
the  Macedonian  fleet. 

There  were  three  Rhodian  quinqueremes,  that  were  dif- 
tinguiflied  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  this  engagement. 
One  of  thefe  was  the  veflel  .in  which  Theophilifcus  failed, 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  fleet.  Philoftratus  was 
captain  in  the  fecond.  The  third  had  Nicoftratus  on  board, 
and  was  commanded  by  Autolychus.  The  laft  of  thefe 
fhips  had  ftruck  one  that  belonged  to  the  enemy  with  fo 
great  violence,  that  the  beak  was  left  flicking  in  the  veflel. 
Thefliip  that  was  ftruck  foon  funk  with  all  the  men  :  and 
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the  other,  while  the  water  flowed  in  faft  at  the  prow,  was 
furrounded  on  every  lide  by  the  enemy.  Autolychus  de- 
fended hinifelf  for  fome  time  with  the  greateft  courage  : 
till,  being  covered  with  wounds,  he  at  laft  fell  with  his 
arms  into  the  fea.  The  reft  that  were  on  board  maintained 
the  fight  with  no  Icfs  bravery,  till  they  were  all  likewife 
killed.  At  this  time  Theophilifcus  advanced  towards  them. 
Not  being  able  to  fave  the  veffcl,  which  was  alreadj^  filled 
with  water,  he  ftruck  two  fhips  of  the  enemy,  and  forced 
out  all  that  were  on  board.  But  being  foon  furrounded  by 
a  very  great  number  both  of  light  and  heavy  veflels,  he  loft 
the  greateft  part  ol  his  men  aftei  a  brave  refiftance.  And 
having  himfelf  alfo  received  three  wounds,  and  being 
prefted  by  the  moft  imminent  danger,  he  at  laft  with  great 
difficulty  faved  his  fhip  through  the  affiftance  of  Philo- 
ftratus,  who  had  the  courage  to  take  his  place  in  the  ac- 
tion. Being  then  joined  by  fome  other  velTels,  he  returned 
once  more  to  the  fight  :  and,  though  the  ftrength  of  his 
body  was  much  weakened  by  his  wounds,  yet  fuch  was  the 
vigour  of  his  mind,  that  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  more 
glorious  eftbrts,  and  by  a  courage  more  aftonifhing  than 
before. 

In  this  battle  there  were  properly  two  actions,  at  a  great 
diftance  one  from  the  other.  For  the  right  of  the  fleet  of  Philip, 
which  was  attacked  by  Attains,  having  kept  their  courle  clofe 
along  the  fhore,  as  they  had  at  firft  defigned,  was  not  far 
diftant  from  the  continent  of  Afia  :  while  his  left,  which 
had  turned  to  fupport  the  fhips  in  the  rear,  had  approached 
the  iftand  Chios,  and  was  engaged  with  the  Rhodian  fleet. 
The  fuccefs  of  Attains  againft  the  right  had  been  aimoft 
complete ;  and  this  prince,  as  he  purfued  his  vidory,  was 
now  come  near  to  thofe  little  iflands,  where  Philip  v/as 
ftationed  expedting  the  event  of  the  battle  j  when  he  per- 
ceived, 
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ceived,  that  one  of  his  own  quinqueremes,  which  had  ad- 
vanced too  far  beyond  the  reft,  was  ftruck  by  a  Macedonian 
veffel,  and  was  ready  to  fink.  He  haftened  therefore  with 
two  quadriremes  to  fave  this  fhip.  And  when  the  enemy, 
as  he  approached,  decKned  the  combat,  and  retired  towards 
the  land,  he  purfued  with  the  greateft  eagernefs,  and  was 
earneft  to  render  himfelf  mafler  of  the  Macedonian  veffel. 
PhiHp,  perceiving  that  the  king  was  fo  far  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  his  fleet,  took  four  quinqueremes,  three  biremes, 
and  fome  boats  that  were  near,  and  flood  ready  to  intercept 
him  in  his  return.  Attains,  finding  his  return  cut  off,  and 
being  filled  with  the  greateft  apprehenfions  for  his  fafety, 
was  at  laft  forced  to  run  his  fhip  clofe  in  to  the  land,  and 
efcaped  fafe  to  Erythree,  with  the  reft  that  were  on  board ; 
while  the  veftTel,  and  all  the  royal  furniture,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Philip.  An  artifice  indeed,  which  he  had  em- 
ployed upon  this  occafion,  very  greatly  facilitated  his  ef- 
cape.  He  had  ordered  his  moft  fplendid  furniture  to  be 
brought  out,  and  placed  upon  the  deck  of  the  fhip.  When 
the  Macedonians  therefore  firft  entered  from  their  boats, 
and  faw  many  rich  goblets,  a  veft  of  purple,  and  all  the 
utenfils  which  accompany  the  regal  pomp ;  inftead  of  fol- 
lowing the  purfuit,  they  fet  themfelves  to  pillage  what  was 
before  them,  and  by  that  delay  gave  full  time  to  the  king, 
to  continue  his  flight  with  fafety  to  Erythrae. 

Though  Philip  had  been  by  much  the  greateft  fufferer 
in  the  whole  of  the  engagement,  yet  fo  much  was  he  elated 
with  this  fuccefs,  that  he  failed  back  again  into  the  open 
fea,  and  began  with  great  diligence  to  draw  together  his 
fhips,  and  to  encourage  his  men,  as  if  he  had  now  clearly 
obtained  the  victory.  And  indeed  when  his  enemies  on  the 
other  fide  perceived,  that  he  was  followed  by  the  royal 
veffel  bound  faft  to  his  own,  they  w^ere  all  ready  to  believe 
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that  Attalus  had  perifhed.  Dionyfidoms  among  the  reft 
was  filled  with  that  perfuafion.  He  made  the  Tignal  there- 
fore for  bringing  together  the  (hips  of  his  own  fleet :  and, 
having  foon  colledled  them  into  a  body,  he  failed  away  to 
the  ports  of  Afia  without  any  danger.  At  the  fame  time 
alfo,  the  Macedonian  fhips  that  were  engaged  againft  the 
Rhodians,  having  for  a  long  time  fuffered  greatly  in  the 
adion,  withdrew  themfelves  feparately  from  the  fight,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  carrying  afliftance  to  fome  other  part 
of  the  fleet.  The  Rhodians,  when  they  had  bound  faft  to 
the  ftern  of  their  own  fhips  one  part  of  the  veflels  which 
they  had  taken,  and  broken  the  reft  into  pieces,  direded 
their  courfe  to  Chios.  In  the  engagement  againft  Attalus, 
Philp  had  loft  one  vefiel  of  ten  banks  of  oars,  one  of  nine, 
one  of  feven,  and  one  of  fix  ;  together  with  ten  other 
decked  fliips,  three  biremes,  and  twenty-five  boats.  Thefe 
veflels  were  all  deftroyed,  together  with  the  men  that  were 
on  board.  In  the  engagement  againft  the  Rhodians,  ten 
of  his  decked  fhips  were  deftroyed,  and  forty  boats :  two 
quadriremes  were  alfb  taken,  and  feven  boats,  with  all  their 
men.  On  the  fide  of  Attalus,  one  bireme  and  two  quin- 
queremes  were  funk  ;  and  the  royal  veflel  was  taken.  Two 
quinqueremes  of  the  Rhodians  were  deftroyed,  and  fome 
triremes ;  but  none  of  their  veflels  taken.  No  more  than 
fixty  men  were  killed  on  the  fide  of  the  Rhodians;  and 
about  feventy  in  the  fleet  of  Attalus.  But  on  the  fide  of 
Philip,  three  thoufand  of  the  Macedonian  foldiers,  and  fix 
thoufand  of  the  naval  forces  loft  their  lives.  Two  thoufand 
alfo  of  the  Macedonians  and  their  allies  were  taken  prifoners. 
Among  thefe,  feven  hundred  were  Egyptians.  Such  was 
tJie  end  of  the  naval  battle  near  the  ifland  of  Chios. 

When  the  adlion  was  finiflied,  Philip  aflumed  to  himfelf 
upon  two  accounts  the  honour  of  the  vidory.    The  firft 
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was,  that  he  had  forced  Attalus  to  run  his  veffol  in  to  the 
land,  and  had  made  himfelf  mafler  of  the  fhip :  and  the 
other,  becaufe  he  had  caft  anchor,  after  the  engagement, 
near  the  promontory  Argennum,  and  taken  his  ftation  in 
the  very  midll:  of  the  wrecks  of  the  fleets.  On  the  next 
day  Hkewife,  he  endeavoured  by  his  actions  to  fupport  the 
fame  pretenfion.  With  this  defign,  and  in  order  to  per- 
fuade  men  ftill  more  ftrongly  that  he  rem.ained  the  con- 
querour,  he  colleded  together  the  wrecks  of  all  the  fhips, 
and  took  up  the  bodies  of  his  own  men  that  were  to  be 
diilinguifhed  among  the  dead.  But  it  very  foon  appeared,, 
that  this  was  not  his  own  opinion.  For  w^hile  he  was  em- 
ployed in  this  very  work,  Dionyfidorus  and  the  Rhodians,, 
having  joined  their  fleets  together,  came  failing  towards  the 
place  where  he  was,  and  flood  for  fome  time  before  him  in 
order  of  battle.  And  when  he  declined  the  engagement, 
they  returned  unmolefted  back  to  Chios. 

In  reality,  this  prince  had  never  at  any  time  before  fiif- 
fered  fo  great  a  lofs  in  a  fingle  ad:ion,  either  by  land  of 
fea.  He  felt  himfelf  very  deeply  affedled  with  the  misfor- 
tune ;  and  was  forced  to  abate  much  of  his  former  ardour. 
He  endeavoured  indeed,  by  every  method,  to  conceal  his 
fentiments  from  others :  but  the  very  face  of  things  alone- 
rendered  even  this  attempt  impradicable.  For,  befide  other 
circumftances,  the  objeds  that  prefented  themfeives  on  every 
fide,  after  the  engagement,  ftruck  all  with  horrour  who 
beheld  them.  So  great  had  been  the  flaughter,  that  the 
whole  firait  at  the  time  was  covered  with  blood ;  and  was 
filled  with  dead  bodies,  vAth  arms,  and  wrecks  of  the 
fliips.  And  for  many  days  afterwards,  thefe  obje^bs  were 
feen  mingled  together,  and  thrown  in  heaps  upon  the  fliores. 
So  dreadful  a  fpedacle  not  only  flruck  Philip  with  confu- 
fion,  but  filled  all  the  Macedonians  with  extreme  difmay. 
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Theophilifcus,  who  furvived  only  one  day  after  the  battle, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  acflion  to  his  country  ;  appointed 
Cleonasus  in  his  own  flead  commander  of  the  fleet ;  and 
then  died  of  his  wounds :  having  merited  immortal  honour, 
not  only  by  his  courage  in  the  engagement,  but  on  account 
of  the  refolution  alfo  which  he  had  (hewn  in  conducting  the 
whole  defign.  For  unlefs  his  fpirit  had  determined  him  to 
be  thus  early  in  attacking  Philip,  fo  univerfally  was  that  prince 
at  this  time  dreaded,  that  the  prefent  opportunity  would 
have  been  wholly  loft.  But  he  not  only  refolved  to  begin 
the  war  againft  him,  but  obliged  his  country  alfo  to  feize 
the  favourable  moment :  and  forced  Attalus  likewife,  not 
to  wafte  his  time  in  preparations,  but  to  enter  immediately 
into  adion,  and  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle  without  any 
delay.  It  was  not  without  good  reafon  therefore,  that  the 
Rhodians  after  his  death  decreed  fuch  honours  to  his  me- 
mory, as  were  moft  proper  to  encourage,  not  thofe  alone 
who  were  then  alive,  but  the  men  alfo  of  future  times,  to 
render  upon  great  occafions  the  moft  effectual  fervice  to 
their  country. 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

The  reafon  'u:hy  men  often  abandon  their  deftgns. 

WHz\T  was  it  then,  which  forced  him  to  ftop  at 
once  in  the  midft  of  this  purfuit  ?  It  was  nothing 
indeed  but  the  mere  nature  of  things.  For  we  often  fee, 
that  men,  whik  they  contemplate  obje^ls  at  a  diftance,  and 
attend  only  to  the  great  advantages  that  would  follow  from 
fuccefs,  engage  eagerly  in  deftgns  which  are  impoflible  to 
be  accomplillied.  The  violence  of  their  defires  precludes 
altogether  the  exercife  of  their  reafon.  But  when  the  time 
of  execution  is  come,  and  the  difficulties  which  appear  up- 
on a  nearer  view  are  found  to  be  abfolutely  unfurmountable, 
their  thoughts  are  fuddenly  bewildered  and  perplexed  ;  their 
underftanding  becomes  confufed ;  and  the  attempt  is  then 
abandoned  with  the  fame  precipitation  with  which  it  had  be- 
fore been  undertaken. 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

PhiUp  renders  himfelf  tnajlcr  of  Prinujjus  hy  a  flratagem, 

AFTER  fomc  attacks,  which  the  ftrengtli  of  this  Uttlc 
city  rendered  fruitlefs,  PhiHp  delirted  from  the  at- 
tempt ;  and,  leading  his  army  through  the  country,  deflroy- 
ed  the  citadels,  and  plundered  die  villages  that  were  near.  ' 
He  then  went  and  incamped  before  Prinaflus :  and  having 
in  a  fhort  time  finifhed  his  blinds,  and  completed  the  other 
preparations  that  were  neceflary  for  a  fiege,  he  began  to 
undermine  the  wall  of  the  city.     But  when  he  found  that 
the  rockinefs  of  the  foil,  rendered  this  work  altogether  im- 
pradicable,   he  had  recourfe  to  the  following  ftratagem. 
He  ordered  the  foldiers  to  make  a  great  noife  under  ground 
in  the  day  time,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  digging  the 
mines,  and  in  the  night  to  bring  earth  from  diftant  parts,, 
and  to  lay  it  along  the  mouths  of  the  pits  that  were  open- 
ed ;  that  the  befieged,  on  feeing  a  large  quantity  of  earth,, 
might  be  ftruck  with  apprehenGons  of  their  danger.  At 
hrff  however,  the  inhabitants  difplayed  a  great  fhew  of 
bravery,  and  feemed  determined  to  maintain  themfelves  in 
their  poft.    But  when  Philip  informed  them  by  a  meflage,. 
that  the  wall  was  undermined  to  the  length  of  four  hundred 
feet  ;   and  that  he  left  it  to  their  choice,  whether  they 
would  now  retire  with  fafety,  or,  remaining  till  he  fhould 
fet  fire  to  the  props,  be  then  all  deftroyed  amidft  the  ruins 
of  the  place  ;  they  gave  an  intire  credit  to  his  account,  and 
delivered  up  the  city. 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

l^he  Jituation  of  laffus.    The  judgeP2e?if  of  the  author  con- 
cerning  wonderful  ftories. 

IA  S  S  U  S  in  Afia  is  fitiiated  upon  the  gulph^  which 
is  terminated  on  one  fide  by  the  temple  of  Neptune 
in  the  Milefian  territory,  and  on  the  other  by  the  city  of 
Mindus ;  and  which  by  many  is  called  the  Bargylietic 
gulph,  from  the  cities  of  the  fame  name  which  are  ipread 
round  the  innermoft  parts  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  laffus 
boaft  that  they  were  originally  a  colony  from  Argos :  but 
that  afterwards  their  anceftors,  when  they  had  fuffercd  a 
great  lofs  in  the  Carian  war,  received  a  new  colony  of  Mi- 
lefians,  which  was  brought  to  them  by  the  fon  of  Neleus, 
the  firfl  founder  of  Miletus.  The  city  contains  ten  ftadia 
in  circumference.  There  is  a  report,  which  is  firmly  cre- 
dited among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bargylian  cities :  that  no 
fnow,  or  rain,  ever  falls  upon  the  ftatue  of  the  Cindyan 
Diana,  though  it  ftands  in"  the  open  air.  The  people  of 
laffus  affirm  the  fame  thing  alfo  concerning  their  ftatue  of 
VeRa :  and  both  thefe  ftories  are  related  as  fads  by  fome 
iiiftorians.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  that 
I  am  ftill  forced  in  the  courfe  of  my  work  to  take  fome  no- 
tice of  fuch  traditions,  which  are  fcarcely  to  be  heard  with 
patience.  It  is  certainly  a  proof  of  a  moft  childiili  folly, 
<to  relate  things,  which,  when,  they  are  brought  to  be  ex- 
amined, appear  to  be  not  only  improbable,  but  even  not 
poffible.  When  a  writer  affirms,  for  example,  that  certahi 
bodies,  though  placed  in  the  light  of  the  fun,  projedl  no 
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fhade,  what  is  it  but  a  plain  indication  of  a  diftempered 
brain  ?  And  yet  Theopompus  has  declared  that  this  hap- 
pens to  thofe  who  are  admitted  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
in  Arcadia.  Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  ftories  that  have  now 
been  mentioned.  I  muft  confefs  indeed,  that,  when  things 
of  this  fort  tend  only  to  preferve  in  vulgar  minds  a  reveren- 
tial awe  of  the  divinity,  writers  may  fometimes  be  excufed, 
if  they  employ  their  pains  in  recounting  miracles,  and  in 
framing  legendary  tales.  But  nothing  which  exceeds  that 
point  fhould  be  allowed.  It  is  not  eafy  perhaps  to  fix  in 
every  inftance  the  exa6l  bounds  ot  this  indulgence :  yet  nei- 
ther is  it  abfolutely  impofTible.  My  opinion  is,  that  ig- 
norance and  falfehood  may  be  admitted  in  a  fmall  degree ; 
and,  when  they  are  carried  farther^  that  they  ought  to  be 
exploded. 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH. 

Scipio  returns  to  Rome.     His  Triumph,    The  death  of 

Syphax, 

NOT  long  after  this  time  Publius  Scipio  returned 
back  to  Rome  from  Africk.  As  the  greatnefs  of 
his  adlions  had  raifed  in  men  a  very  high  and  general  ex- 
pectation, he  was  furrounded  by  vaft  crouds  upon  his  en- 
trance, and  received  by  the  people  with  the  greateft  marks 
of  favour.  Nor  was  this  only  reafonable,  but  an  a(5l  alfo 
of  necefTary  duty.  For  they  who  not  long  before  had  not 
fo  much  as  dared  to  hope,  that  Annibal  ever  could  be 
driven  out  of  Italy,  or  the  danger  be  removed  from  their 
own  perfons  and  their  families,  now  faw  themfelves  not 
only  freed  from  the  apprehenfion  of  any  prefent  evils,  but 
eftablifhed  alfo  in  a  lading  and  firm  fecurity,  by  the  intire 
conqueft  of  their  enemies.  Upon  this  occafion  therefore,, 
they  fet  no  bounds  to  their  joy.  On  the  day  likevvife  in 
which  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  as  the  objeds  that 
were  viewed  in  the  proceflion  reprefented  mofl;  clearly  to 
the  fenfes  of  the  people  the  dangers  from  which  they  had 
efcaped,  they  flood  as  in  an  ecftafy  of  pafiion,  pourinor  cut 
thanks  to  the  Gods,  and  acknowledgements  to  the  author 
of  fo  great  a  deliverance.  Among  the  reil:  of  the  prifon^ 
ers  Syphax  alfo,  the  Mafisfylian  king,  was  led  along  a. 
captive  in  the  procellion  :  and  after  fome  time  he  died  in 
prifon.    When  the  folemnity  of  the  triumph  was  finiflied, 

there 
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there  was  afterwards  in  Rome  during  many  days  a  conti- 
nual fucceflion  of  games  and  fpedacles  ;  the  expence  of 
which  was  defrayed  by  Scipio,  with  a  generoiity  which, 
was  worthy  of  him, 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH 

The  prude?] t  condiiB  of  Philip  after  his  defeat, 

I  ^  H  E  R  K  are  many  men  indeed,  who  may  be  ob- 
Jl^     ferved  to  begin  an  adion  well,  and  even  to  redou- 
ble their  ardour  as  they  advance^  till  they  liave  made  a  very 
confiderable  progrefs  :  but  to  condudb  an  enterprize  com- 
pletely to  the  end,  and,  even  when  fortune  obftruds  them 
in  their  courfe,  to  fupply  by  prudence  whatever '  may  have, 
been  defective  in  alacrity  and  vigour,  is  the'  portion  only 
of  a  few.    In  this  view,  as  the  inadlion  of  Attalus  and  the 
Rhodians,  after  their  late  vidory,  may  juftly  be  cenfured  ; 
j(b,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnanimity  and  the  royal  fpi- 
lit,  with  which  Philip  perfifted  flill  in  his  defigns,  deferves 
not  lefs  to  be  applauded.    Let  it  be  remarked  however, 
that  it  is  not  my  meaning  to  apply  ^this  commendation  to 
the  general  charader  and  condud  of  this  prince  :  but  that 
1  am  ipeaking  only  of  the  attention,  which  he  exerted  upon 
the  prefent  occafion.     Without  this'  diftindion,  I  might  be 
charged  perhaps  with  inconfiftency  ;  in  having  not  long  be- 
fore applauded  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  and  cenfured 
Philip,   and  delivering  now  a  contrary  judgement.  But 
for  this  very  purpofe  it  was,  that  I  obferved  exprefsly  in 
the  beginning  of  my  work,  that  an  Hiftorian  often  is  ob- 
liged to  applaud  and  to  condemn  the  fame  perfons,  as  dif- 
ferent occafions  may  require.    For  the  revolutions  of  af- 
fairs, and  fudden  accidents  as  they  arife,  are  frequently  feen 
to  change  the  intentions  of  men  from  good  to  bad,  or 
from  bad  to  good.    And  even  without  the  imprellion  of 
external  circumflances,  tlie  natural  inconflancy  of  the  hu- 
man 
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man  mind  fometimes  determines  men  to  a  right  courfe  of 
a6lion,  and  fometimes  to  that  which  is  altogether  wrong. 
Th^  force  of  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes  was  now  clearly 
vifible  in  Philip.  For  though  this  prince  fuffered  no  fmall 
concern  from  his  late  defeat,  and  was  apt,  almofl:  at  all 
times,  to  be  hurried  along  by  violence  and  paffion,  yet 
upon  this  occadon  he  accommodated  himfelf  with  a  moft 
aftonifhing  prudence  to  the  exigency  of  the  times.  By  this 
eondud:  he  was  again  enabled  to  refume  the  war  againft 
the  Rhodians  and  king  Attains ;  and  in  the  end  accom- 
plifhed  all  that  he  propofed.  Such  an  inftance  of  his  pru- 
dence deferved  not  to  pafs  altogether  without  remark.  For 
fome  men,  like  bad  racers,  abandon  their  defigns,  when 
they  are  arrived  even  almoft  at  the  end  of  their  courfe  : 
while  others,  on  the  contrary,  obtain  a  vi6tory  againft  their 
rivals,  by  exerting  in  that  very  moment  more  ftrenuous  ef- 
forts than  before. 
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EXTRACT  the  SEVENTH. 

The  fitiiatio7i  of  Sefius  and  Ahydus.     The  feege  of  this  lafl 
city  :  and  the  defperate  refolution  of  the  citizejts. 

IT  would  be  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  long  defcnption  of 
the  fituation  of  Seftus  and  Abydus,  or  to  enumerate 
the  conveniences  which  they  pofiefs.  For  thefe  cities  are 
fo  fingularly  placed,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  one,  unlefs 
among  the  moft  vulgar  of  mankind,  v/ho  has  not  acquired 
fome  knowledge  of  them.  But  it  v/ill  not  be  unufeful  upon 
the  prefent  occalion,  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
a  general  view  of  their  pofition.  And  indeed  whoever  will 
compare  and  lay  together  what  I  am  going  to  fay,  may 
obtain  from  thence  a  jufter  notion  of  thefe  two  cities,  than 
even  from  an  examination  of  the  ground  upon  which  they 
fland. 

As  it  is  not  pofTible  then  to  fail  from  the  Ocean,  or,  as 
it  is  called  by  others,  from  the  Atlantick,  into  our  fea, 
without  paffmg  through  the  ftrait  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules ;  fo  neither  is  there  any  way  of  failing  from  our  fea 
iiito  the  Propontis  and  the  Pontus,  unlefs  through  the  paf- 
lage  that  lies  between  Seftus  and  Abydus.  In  one  refpedl 
indeed,  thefe  ftraits  are  very  differently  formed.  For  that 
of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  is  much  larger  than  the  Helle- 
fpont,  and  contains  fixty  ftadia  in  breadth  ;  whereas  the 
other,  between  Seftus  and  Abydus,  has  no  more  than  two. 
But  in  making  this  difference.  Fortune  feems  to  have  a6led 
nos  altogether  without  defign.  One  reafon  of  it,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  conjedure,  feems  to  be,  that  the  exterior 
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ocean  is  by  many  degrees  larger  than  our  fea.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  ftrait  of  Abydus  is  better  adapted,  upon 
this  account,  to  the  neceflities  of  thofe  who  Vive  upon  it. 
For  as  both  fides  of  it  are  covered  with  inhabitants,  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  paflage  ferves  as  a  kind  of  gat€  for  their 
mutual  intercourfe.  For  this  purpofe,  they  fometimes  throw 
a  bridge  over  the  ftrait,  and  pafs  from  one  fide  to  the  other 
on  foot.  At  other  times,  veffels  are  feen  faiUng  continually 
upon  it.  But  the  ftrait  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  is  very 
rarely  ufed,  and  only  by  a  few.  For  the  people  that  live 
on  both  fides,  in  the  extreme  borders  of  Africk  and  of  Eu- 
rope, have  but  little  communication  one  with  another,  and 
feared y  any  knowledge  of  the  exterior  fea.  The  city^ 
Abydus  is  inclofed  alfo  on  either  fide  by  the  promontories- 
of  Europe  ;  and  has  a  harbour,  which  affords  a  fafe  £hel- 
ter  to  the  fhips  that  are  ftationed  in  it  againft  every  wind. 
But  without  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  it  is  not  poffible 
for  any  vefTel  e^r  to  cafi:  anchor,  on  account  of  the  rapi- 
dity and  violence  with  which  the  waters  are  carried  through 
the  ftrait. 

This  was  the  city,  to  which  Philip  was  now  laying  fiege 
both  by  land  and  by  fea.  On  the  fide  of  the  latter,  he  had. 
blocked  the  place  clofely  by  piles  planted  crofsways :  and,^ 
by  landj  had  carried  an  intrenchment  round  the  walls. 
The  greatnefs  of  the  preparations  that  were  made,  the  va- 
riety of  the  works  that  were  contrived,  the  fkill  and  arti- 
fice that  were  employed  in  carrying  into  execution  every- 
ufual  method  either  of  attack  or  of  defence  ;  thefe,  how- 
ever memorable,  are  not  the  things  that  are  mofl:  worthy 
of  admiration  upon  the  prefent  occafion.  But  the  generous 
refolution  and  the  extravagant  fpirit,  which  appeared  in  the 
befieged,  were  fo.  fingular  and  aftonifhing,  that  this  fiege, 
upon  that  account  alone^  deferves  more  than  any  other  to 
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be  tranfiiiitted  to  pofterity  in  lafting  characlei^s.  At  nrfl, 
repofing  an  intire  confidence  in  their  own  ftrength,  they 
fuftained  all  the  attacks  ot  Philip  with  the  greatefl  firm- 
nefs :  difabling  the  machines  that  were  advanced  againft 
the  city  from  the  Tea,  hy  ftones  thrown  from  their  Baliftce  ; 
or  deftroying  them  by  fire  ;  fo  that  the  Macedonian?  were 
fcarcely  able  to  withdraw  even  their  fliips  from  the  danger. 
On  the  fide  oi  the  land  like  wife,  they  repulfed  the  king 
in  his  approaches  with  fo  great  vigour  and  fuccefs,  that  for 
fome  time  they  feemed  to  hope,  that  they  fhould  force  him 
to  defifl  from  his  attempt.  But  when  they  faw  the  outer 
wall  of  the  city  fall  down  ;  and  that  the  Macedonians  had 
brought  their  mines  very  near  alfo  to  the  wall  u^hich  had 
been  raifed  within  the  other,  to  fupply  the  place  of  that 
which  had  fallen  ;  they  then  fent  Iphiades  and  Pantacnotus 
to  treat  with  Philip,  and  offered  to  furrender  the  city  to 
him  upon  thefe  conditions  :  that  the  troops  which  they  had 
received  from  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  fhould  be  difmiffed 
\vith  an  affurance  of  fafety  ;  and  the  free  citizens  be  al- 
lowed to  depart  to  what  places  foever  they  fhould  choofe, 
with  the  garments  that  were  upon  their  bodies.  But  Philip 
ordered  the  deputies  to  go  back  again  -and  tell  the  befieged, 
that  they  either  muft  furrender  at  difcretion,  or  continue  to 
defend  themlelves  with  courage. 

The  Abydenians,  when  they  had  received  this  anfwer, 
met  together  in  council,  and,  with  minds  agitated  by  de- 
fpair,  deliberated  on  the  meafures  which  they  now  fhould 
take.  They  refolved  firft,  that  the  llaves  fhould  be  made 
free ;  that  they  might  aflift  without  referve  in  the  defence 
of  the  city.  In  the  next  place,  that  all  the  women  of  the 
city  fhould  be  afTembled  together  in  the  temple  of  Diana  ; 
and  all  the  children,  with  their  nurfes,  in  the  Gymnaliuni. 
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That  all  their  gold  and  filver  likewife  fhould  be  laid  toge- 
ther in  the  Forum  :  and,  in  the  fame  manner,  all  their  va^ 
luable  veftments,  in  the  Rhodian  quadrireme,  and  in  the 
trireme  of  the  Cyzicenians.  Thefe  things,  being  thus  de- 
creed, were  carried  into  execution  with,  one  confent.  They 
then  called  together  another  affembly  :  and,  having  chofen 
fifty  of  the  oldeft  men,  who  were  judged  to  be  mofl  wor- 
thy of  fuch  a  trufl:,  and  who  had  ftrength  fufBcient  alfo 
to  accomplifh  all  that  was  propofed,  they  made  them  fwear 
in  the  prefence  of  all  the  citizens,  that,,  as  foon  as  the 
enemy  fliould  become  n^afters  of  the  inner  wall,  they  would 
kill  the  women  and  the  children  .;,  fet  fire  to  the  two  vef- 
•  -  fels ;  and  throw  the  gold  and  the  filver  into  the  fea.  Af- 
ter this,  the  priefls  being  called,  all  the  reft  of  the,  citizens 
were  engaged  likewife  by  a  folemn  oath,  that  they  would 
either  conquer,  or  die.  fighting  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. And  to  conclude  the  whole,,  having  fiain  fome  vic- 
tims in  facrifice,  they  obliged  the  priePcs  and  prieftefles  to 
-pronounce,  upon  the  burning  entrails,  dire  execrations  a- 
gainfi:  thofe  who  fhould  negled:  to  perform  what  they  had 
fworn.  When  all  was  finifhed,  they  no  longer  endeavoured 
to  countermine  the  enemy  ;  but  refolved  only,  that,  as  focn 
as  the  wall  fhould  fall,,  they  would  exert  their  utmofl:  ef- 
forts upon  the  breach,  and  continue  fighting  till  they  fhould 
•    all  expire. 

And  now  may  it  not  be  faid,  that  both  the  defperate  re* 
folution  of  the  Phocceans,  which  has  before  been  mentioned, 
and  the  magnanimous  fpirit  alfo  of  the  Acarnanians,  were 
furpafied  by  the  daring  courage  which  the  Abydenians  fhew- 
-ed  upon  this  occafion  ?  For  when  the  Phocasans  entered 
into  a  like  determination  with  refpe(n:  to  their  families,  they 
had  ftill  fome  hopes  of  faving  themfelves  by  a  vidory ;  having 
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an  opportunity  of  engaging  the  Theffalians  in  a  fet  battle. 
The  Acarnanians  likewife  had  in  their  power  the  fame  re- 
foiirce.  For  when  they  only  expeded  an  invafion  from  the 
^tolians,  they  paffed  in  their  council  a  fimilar  decree.  We 
have  before  given  a  particular  account  of  thefe  tranfadions. 
But  the  Abydenians,  already  inclofcd  on  every  fide,  and 
having  no  means  of  fafety  remaining  in  their  power,  chofe 
rather  to  periOi,  every  man,  together  with  their  wives  and' 
children  ;  than -to  live  with  the  certain  expedation  of  feeing 
their  children  and  their  wives  fall  into  the  hands  of  their 
enemies.  The  condud;  therefore  of  Fortune,  with  regard 
to  this  lafl:  people,  may  well  be  charged  with  fome  injufticei 
She  compaflionated  the  diftred'es  of  the  others,  retrieved  their 
affairs  by  a  vidory,  and  reinstated  them  in  fafety  when  they 
had  almoft  loft  all  hope.  To  the  Abydenians  alone  flie 
Ihewed  no  favour^  The  men  all  loft  their  lives;  the  city 
was  taken  ;  and  the  children  with  their  mothers  came  alive 
into  the  power  of-  the  enemy.  For  as  foon  as  the  inner 
wall  fell  down,  the  citizens,  in  obfervance  of  their  oaths,  all 
mounted  the  breach,  and  oppofed  the  entrance  of  the  ene- 
my with  fo  great  fury,  that  Philip,  though  he  fent  conti- 
nually, even  till  night  came  on,  frefh  troops  to  the  aflault, 
was  at  laft  forced  to  defift,  and  t)egan  to  apprehend  that  the 
whole  defign  was  irrecoverably  loft.  For  the  foremoft  of 
the  Abydenians  not  only  advanced  with  a  frantick  kind  of 
defperation  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy;  nor  were 
contented  to-  employ  their  fpears  and  their  fwords  alone 
with  a  moft  aftoniiliing  force  ;  but,  when  ,  their  weapons 
were  rendered  ufelefs,  or  were  torn  by  violence  out  of  their 
hands,  grafping  the  Macedonians  clofe,  they  threw  fome  of 
them  with  their  armour  upon  the  ground  ;  broke  the  fpears 
of  others ;  and,  catching  the  fragments  from  them,  turned 
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the  points  againft  their  faces,  and  againft  the  other  parts  of 
their  bodies  that  were  uncovered  ;  and  by  thefe  means 
threw  them  into  extreme  confternation  and  difmay.  But 
when  the  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  the  greateft 
part  of  the  citizens  being  left  dead  upon  the  breach,  and  the 
reft  difabled  by  fatigue  and  wounds,  Glaucides  and  Theog- 
netus,  having  aflembled  together  a  fmall  number  of  the 
oldeft  men,  prevailed  with  them  to  abandon  that  moft  glo- 
rious and  moft  admirable  determination  which  they  fo  lately 
had  embraced,  and  to  confider  only  their  own  prefent  fafety. 
They  refolved  therefore  to  fave  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren alive  ;  and,  as  foon  as  the  day  fhould  appear,  that 
•they  would  fend  the  priefts  and  prieftefles,  drefted  in  their 
holy  habits,  to  implore  the  mercy  of  Philip,  and  to  deliver 
the  city  to  him. 

At  the  very  time  of  this  tranfad:ion,  Attalus,  having  heard 
that  the  Abydenians  were  befteged,  failed  through  the 
.^gean  lea  to  Tenedos :  and  Marcus  ^milius,  who  was 
the  youngeft  of  the  Roman  embafiadoiirs,  came  to  Abydus. 
For  the  embafiadours  that  were  fent  from  Rome,  having  re- 
ceived alfo  at  Rhodes  the  notice  of  this  ftege,  and  becaufe 
they  had  orders  likewife  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Philip, 
ftopped  their  joyrney  to  the  other  kings,  and  fent  ^milius 
to  Abydus  to  confer  perfonally  with  that  prince.  The  Ro- 
man, being  admitted  into  his  prefence,  declared  to  him  the 
orders  of  the  fenate  :  "  that  he  fliould  not  make  war  upon 
any  of  the  people  of  Greece,  nor  invade  any  of  the  domi- 
nions that  belonged  to  Ptolemy  ;  and  that  he  fhould  engage 
to  make  an  equitable  compenfation  for  the  lofles  which 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  had  unjuftly  fuftained.  That, 
if  he  would  comply  with  thefe  conditions,  he  might  ftill  re- 
main in  peace :  if  otherwife,  that  the  Romans  would  de- 
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dare  war  againfl:  him."  The  king  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  embafladour,  that  the  Rhodians  had  firft  attacked  him. 
But  ^milius,  interrupting  him  ;  And  what,  faid  he,  did 
the  Athenians  ?  what,  the  Cianians  ?  what,  at  this  moment, 
the  unhappy  Abydenians  ?  did  either  of  thefe  firft  attack 
you  ?"  Philip,  after  fome  hefitation,  told  him  ;  that  for 
three  reafons  he  would  excufe  the  haughtinefs  of  this  ad- 
drefs.  Firft,  becaufe  he  was  a  young  man,  not  yet  ex- 
perienced in  affairs  :  in  the  next  place,  becaufe  he  was  the 
handfomeft  man  of  his  age ;  which  indeed  was  true  :  and 
laftly,  becaufe  he  was  a  Roman.  He  then  added  ;  that  it 
was  his  earuefl:  wifh^  that  the  Romans  would  flill  confine 
themfelves  within  the  bounds  of  their  treaties,  and  lay  afide 
all  thoughts  of  war.  But,  if  they  determine  otherwife,  we 
fhall  then,  continued  he,  invoke  the  afliflance  of  the  gods, 
and  defend  ourfelves  againft  them  with  our  utmoft  flrength. 
After  this  difcourfe  they  feverally  retired.  The  king  then 
took  pofleflion  of  the  city  ;  and  without  any  difficulty  feized 
all  the  treafure,  which  the  Abydenians  had  before  colledled, 
and  laid  together  in  heaps.  But  how  great  was  his  aflonifh- 
ment,  when  he  faw  the  numbers  of  the  perfons  that  de- 
ftroyed  themfelves,  together  with  their  wives  and  children,, 
with  the  moft  eager  fury.  Some  ftabbed,.  fome  ftrangled 
themfelves;  fome  plunged  themfelves  alive  into  welk ;  and 
others  threw  themfelves  headlong  down  from  the  roofs  of 
the  houfes.  Filled  with  grief  at  this  difmal  fight,  he  or- 
dered proclamation  to  be  made,  that  he  would  allow  three 
days  to  thofe  who  fhould  choofe  to  hang,  or  otherwife 
dcftroy  themfelves.  But  the  Abydenians  had  before  deter- 
mined their  own  fate,  and  adhered  inflexibly  to  their  firfl 
purpofe.  They  confidered  themfelves  as  guilty  of  a  kind  of 
treafon  againft  thofe  brave  citizens,  who  had  perifhed  in 
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the  defence  of  their  country  :  nor  would  any  among  thena 
fubmit  to  live,  except  thofe  whofe  hands  were  tied,  or  who 
were  rcftrained  by  fome  other  kind  of  force.  The  reft, 
with  their  whole  families,  without  any  delay,  embraced  a 
voluntary  death. 
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EXTRACT  the  EIGHTH. 

The  expedition  of  Philopcemen  agaiftji  Nahis. 

PHILOPOEMEN,  having  firft  computed  the  re- 
fpe6bive  diftances  of  all  the  Achaean  cities,  and  confi^ 
dered  alfo,  which  of  them  lay  along  the  fame  roads  in 
going  towards  Tegea,  wrote  letters  to  them  all,  and  fent 
them,  in  diiFerent  parcels,  to  the  cities  that  were  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  that  place :  the  parcels  being  fo  com- 
pofed,  that  each  of  thefe  cities,  together  with  the  letter  ad- 
drefled  to  itfelf,  received  thofe  likewife  that  were  written  to 
the  reft  of  the  cities  which  ftood  upon  the  fame  road.  The 
firft  letter  was  addrefTed  to  the  chief  magiftrate  of  the  city, 
and  contained  the  following  words.  "  As  foon  as  you  have 
received  this  letter,  aflemble  together  in  the  Forum  all  the 
men  of  military  age  with  their  arms.  Let  them  be  furnifh- 
ed  with  provifions,  and  with  money  for  five  days :  and, 
when  they  are  form^ed  into  a  body,  condu<ft  them  to  the 
next  city.  On  your  arrival  there,  deliver  the  letter  that  is 
addreffed  alfo  to  the  chief  magiftrate  of  that  city ;  and  let 
the  contents  of  it  in  like  manner  be  obeyed."  This  fecond 
letter  contained  the  fame  orders  as  the  former ;  and  was 
different  only  in  the  name  of  the  next  city  to  which  the 
troops  were  to  be  conduded.  The  fame  method  was  ob— 
ferved  through  all  the  cities :  and  the  refult  of  this  manage- 
ment was,  that,  as  no  one  was  able  to  conjecture  what  was 
the  defign  and  objed:  of  the  expedition,  fo  neither  had  the 
troops  themfelves  any  farther  knowledge  of  their  march, 
than  that  they  were  going  to  the  next  city  ;  but  remaining 
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ftill  in  a  ftate  of  doubt  and  ignorance,  joined  themfelves 
each  to  the  others,  and  continued  to  advance.  As  the  firft 
and  mofl:  diftant  cities  were  not  all  fituated  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  Tegea,  care  had  been  alfo  taken,  that  the 
letters  fhould  not  be  delivered  to  them  all  at  once ;  but  at 
different  times,  proportioned  to  their  refpe6live  diftances. 
And  from  hence  it  happened,  that,  when  neither  the  Te- 
geans  nor  the  troops  themfelves  had  conceived  any  expec- 
tation of  fuch  an  accident.  The  Achaeans  all  arrived  at 
Tegea  in  the  fame  moment  in  arms,  and  entered  the  city 
together  by  all  the  different  gates.  The  defign  of  Philo- 
poemen  was,  to  elude  by  this  contrivance  the  obfervation  of 
thofe  fpies  and  gatherers  of  news,  which  Nabis,  the  Spartan 
tyrant,  had  difperfed  through  the  country. 

Slaving  thus  formed  his  projed,  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Achaeans  were  expedled  to  arrive,  he  fent  away  a  fele^l 
body  of  troops  from  Tegea  ;  with  orders,  that  they  fliould 
conceal  themfelves  during  the  niglit  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Selaiia,  and  early  on  the  following  day  make  incurfions 
into  the  Lacedaemonian  territory.  That,  if  tlie  Spartan 
mercenaries  fliould  be  drawn  together  to  oppofe  them,  they 
Tnould  then  retreat  towards  Scotita ;  and  in  all  other  things 
obey  the  orders  of  Didaicalondas  of  Crete,  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  his  whole  delign.  This  meafure  being 
carried  into  execution,  he  directed  the  Achaeans  to  take 
their  fupper  at  an  early  hour,  and  then  led  them  out  of 
Tegea.  Having  continued  his  march  all  night  with  the 
greateft  hafte,  he  arrived  at  break  of  day,  and  took  his 
pofb  fecretly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotita,  which 
lies  between  Tegea  and  Sparta.  The  Spartan  mercenaries 
that  were  ftationed  in  Pellene,  having  received  notice  in 
the  morning  from  their  fcouts,  that  fome  troops  of  the  ene- 
my were  making  incurfions  in  the  country,  immediately 
7  ,  fallied 
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fallied  out,  and  attacked  them  with  their  accuftomed  vi- 
gour. The  Achseans  obferved  their  orders  and  retreated. 
The  mercenaries  purfued  with  the  greatefl:  eagernefs :  till, 
being  at  laft  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  reft  of  the 
Achaians  lay  concealed,,  they  were  fuddenly  furrounded  by 
them,  and  were  all  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 
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EXTRACT    the  FIRST. 

Conferences  between  Philips  Flaminius^  mid  the  deputies  of 
the  allies.  They  all  fend  e7nbaffadours  to  Rome.  The 
Roman  fenate  refolves  that  the  war  fl?all  he  continued 
agaiiift  Philip. 

CHAP.  I. 

"^/^^HEN  the  day  appointed  for  the  conference  was 
come,  Philip  failed  from  Demetrias  in  an  armed  floop,  ac- 
companied with  five  boats,  and  came  into  the  MaHan 
gulph.    He  was  attended  by  his  two  fecretaries,  Apollodo- 

rus 
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rus  and  Demofthenes,  both  Macedonians ;  by  Brachyllus  of 
BcEotia  ;   and  by  Cycliadas  an  Achaean,  who  had  been 
forced  to  fly  out  of  Peloponnefus,  for  the  reafons  that  have 
before  been  mentioned.    On  the  other  fide,  with  Titus. 
Flaminius,  came  the  king  Amynander ;  Dionyfodorus,  on. 
the  part  of  Attains  ;  and  deputies  alfo  from  the  other  flates 
and  cities.    On  the  part  of  the  Achaeans  appeared  Ariftae- 
netus  and  Xenophon  :   for  the  Rhodians,  Acefimbrotus^ 
their  chief  naval  commander  :  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
jEtolians,  Phasneas  their  Praetor,  with  many  others  that 
were  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  government. 
"When  they  were  all  come  near  together  upon  the  coaft  of 
Niccea,  Flaminius  fteered  his  velfel  clofe  in  to  the  land,  and 
went  and  ftood  upon  the  flaore.     But  Philip,  though  he 
alfo  approached  the  land,  ftood  aloof  at  fome  little  diftance 
from  it :  and,  when  the  former  called  to  him  to  come  on 
fhore,  he  anfwered  from  his  fhip  that  he  would  not  do  it. 
The  other  afked  him,  who  it  was  that  he  feared  ?    I  fear 
no  one,  faid  Philip,  except  the  Gods :  but  I  have  juft  rea- 
fon  to  be  diftrufttul  of  many  that  are  here  prefent,  efpecially 
.  of  the  ^tolians.    Flaminius  was  furprifed,  and  faid,  that 
the  opportunity  was  the  fame,  and  the  danger  equal  to  all. 
The  danger  is  by  no  means  equal,  replied  Philip  :  for  if 
Phasneas  were  to  be  killed,  the  .^tolians  might  find  many 
other  Praetors ;  but,  if  the  fame  thing  fhould  happen  to 
me,  the  Macedonians  would  at  this  time  be  left  without  a. 
king.    This  beginning  gave  no  fmall  offence  to  all  that 
were  prefent.    He  was  delired  however  by  the  Roman  Ge- 
neral to  fpeak  what  he  had  to  fay  upon  the  fubjecl  of  their 
meeting.    Philip  anfwered,  that  it  belonged  not  to  him  to 
fpeak,  but  ta  the  Rom.an.    That  for  his  own  part  there- 
fore he  only  defired  Flaminius  to  declare,  upon  what  condi- 
tions he  might  be  fuifered  to  remain  in  peace.    The  con- 
ditions,.. 
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ditions^,  replied  Flaminius,  are  clear  and  fimple.  I  order 
you  to  relinquifh  every  part  of  Greece  :  to  fend  back  all 
the  prifoners  and  dcferters  to  their  refpedlive  countries  :  to 
reftore  to  the  Romans  the  places  which  you  have  con- 
quered in  Uiyria  fince  the  treaty  of  Epirus ;  and  to  Ptolemy 
all  the  cities  wnich  you  have  taken  from  him  Unce  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  Then  turning  himfelf  towards 
the  other  deputies,  he  bade  them  declare  the  orders  whiclk 
they  had  received  from  their  feveral  ftates.  Dionyfodorus 
began  the  firft  ;  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  Attains, 
that  Philip  fhould  deliver  to  that  prince  all  the  fhips  and 
men  which  he  had  taken  in  the  engagement  near  the  ifland 
of  Chios ;  and  reftore  alfo,  in  the  fame  condition  as  before, 
the  Nicephorium  and  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  he  had 
plundered  and  deftroyed.  Next  to  him,  Acefimbrotus  on 
the  part  of  the  Rhodians  required,  that  the  king  fhould  re- 
ftore the  diftridl  of  Peraea,  which  he  had  taken  from  them ; 
withdraw  his  garrifons  from  laftus,  and  the  cities  of  Bargylia 
and  Euromea  ;  allow  the  Perinthians  to  be  united  as  before 
in  the  fame  common  government  as  the  Byzantines ;  and, 
in  the  laft  place,  that  he  fhould  deliver  up  Seftus  and  Aby- 
dus,  together  with  all  the  ports  and  places  of  traffick  which 
he  poflefted  in  Afta.  After  the  Rhodians,  the  Achaans 
demanded  likewife  the  reftitution  of  Argos  and  of  Corinth. 
Laft  of  all,  the  ^tolians  inftfted  alfo,  as  the  Romans  had 
done,  that  Philip  fhould  relinquifh  every  part  of  Greece  ; 
and  to  this  they  added,  that  he  fhould  reftore  unhurt  the 
cities  which  had  been  before  aftbciated  vVith  them  in  their 
government. 

Thefe  demands  were  made  by  Phasneas  the  ^Etolian  Prae- 
tor. But  there  was  a  certain  Alexander,  furnamed  the  Iftan, 
who  was  conftdered  among  the  iEtolians  as  a  very  able 
fpeaker,  and  well  verfed  alfo  in  affairs.    This  man  then 
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began  to  fpeak.  "  It  was  not,  he  faid,  to  be  expeded^ 
that  PhiUp  would  now  employ  any  greater  lincerity  in  mak- 
ing peace,  than  he  had  at  any  time  Ihewn  fpirit  in  making 
war.  That  in  conferences  and  negotiations,  his  endeavour 
was  always  to  lay  fmres  ;  to  watch  for  fome  advantage  ; 
and  to  ad:  even  upon  fuch  occafions  a  hoftile  part.  That 
his  manner  of  making  war  was  alike  contrary  to  juftice, 
and  void  of  courage.  That  he  never  dared  to  look  his 
enemies  in  the  face,  but  fled  always  before  them  :  pillaging 
and  burning  the  cities  in  his  flight ;  and  depriving  the  con- 
querours  by  this  diflionourable  method  of  the  juTl  fruits  of 
their  vidory.  How  different,  continued  he,  was  the  con- 
dud  of  the  former  kings  of  Macedon  ?  They  engaged 
continually  in  fet  battles  in  the  open  field  ;  and  fcarcely  at 
any  time  deftroyed  or  overthrew  the  cities.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  Alexander  maintained  his  war  in  Afla. 
againft  Darius,  and  atchieved  the  conquefl:  of  that  mighty 
empire.  The  fame  was  the  condud  of  his  Generals  who 
came  after  him,  when  they  contended  together  for  the  fame 
Afia  againft  Antigonus.  The  fame  was  that  of  all  the  fuc- 
ceeding  princes  to  the  time  of  Pyrrhus.  Eager  always  to 
encounter  with  their  enemies  in  the  field,  they  employed 
every  effort  to  determine  their  difputes  by  arms  :  but  fpared 
the  cities,  that  the  conquerours  might  pofl^efs  them,  and 
gain  fubjeds  by  whom  they  might  be  honoured.  And  in- 
deed, to  relinquifli  the  war  itfelf,  and  only  to  deftroy  thofe 
things  for  the  fake  of  which  it  is  made  ;  what  is  it  but  the 
work  of  the  very  ftrongeft  madnefs  ?  Yet  this  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  Philip  ads.  For  fince  the  time  of  his  retreat,, 
which  was  m,ade  with  fo  great  hafte  through  the  pafl^s  of 
Epirusj  he  has  deftroyed  in  Thefi^aly,  among  the  people, 
who  are  his  allies  and  friends,  more  cities  than  their  ene- 
mies have  at  any  time  deftroyed."    Many  other  things  were. 
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urged  by  him  in  fupport  of  the  fame  charge.  And  he  then 
concluded  his  difcourfe,  with  demanding  of  PhiHp  ;  for 
what  reafon,  when  Lyiimachia  v/as  confederated  with  the 
JEtol'mm,  and  governed  by  an  ^toHan  Prsetor,  he  had 
driven  out  that  magiftrate,  and  placed  a  Macedonian  garri- 
fon  in  the  city  ?  Upon  what  pretences,  even  while  him- 
feU  was  allied  by  treaty  with  the  iEtolians,  he  had  carried 
the  Cianians  into  flavery,  who  were  affociated  alfo  with  the 
^tolian  ftate  ?  And  laflly,  by  what  (hew  of  right  he  now 
held  poflefTion  of  Echinus,  of  the  Pthian  Thebes,  of  Phar- 
falus  and  of  LarifTa  ? 

As  foon  as  he  had  ended,  Philip  approached  nearer  to 
the  land  ;  and,  ftanding  forwards  in  his  fhip,  "  This  is  in 
truth,  faid  he,  an  harangue  very  worthy  of  an  ^Etolian,  a 
declamation  proper  only  for  the  ftage.  For  who  does  not 
know,  that  no  man  ever  willingly  occafions  the  deftrudion 
•of  his  allies :  but  that  in  certain  conjundhires  the  leaders 
of  armies  are  forced  to  take  many  meafures  that  arc  repug- 
nant to  their  inclinations."  He  was  ftill  fpeaking,  when 
Phasneas,  who  was  very  near-lighted,  roughly  interrupted 
him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  wandering  from  the  fub- 
jc(St ;  for  that  he  ought  either  to  conquer  in  the  field,  or  to 
receive  the  law  from  the  conquerours.  "  Without  doubt, 
replied  Philip,  turning  himfelf  quick  towards  him  ;  even  a 
blind  man  can  fee  that."  For  this  prince  had  a  ftrong  pro- 
pendty  to  raillery  :  and  even  at  this  time,  when  his  affairs 
were  in  no  very  proper  condition  for  jefting,  he  was  not 
,able  to  reftrain  his  natural  inclination.  Afterwards,  addrefl- 
tng  his  difcourfe  again  to  Alexander ;  "  You  demand  of 
me,  faid  he,  for  what  reafon  I  pofleffed  myfelf  of  Lyfima- 
chia  ?  It  was  to  prevent  the  Thracians  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  your  negligence  to  deflroy  that  city  :  the  very 
thing  which  happened  afterwards  ,  when  the  war  forced 
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me  to  withdraw  the  troops,  which  I  had  placed  there,  not 
as  a  garrifon,  but  as  a  defence  only  againft  thofe  invaderSi. 
Nor  was  it  I  that  made  war  upon  the  Cianians.    But  when 
Prulias  had  declared  war  againft  them,  I  afTifted  him  in- 
deed in  conquering  their  city.    If  there  was  any  crime  in 
this  proceeding,  to  yaurfelvcs  alone  the  guilt  muft  be  im- 
puted.   For  how  often  have  we  demanded  of  you,  both 
myfelf  and  all  the  flatcs  of  Greece,  an  abrogation  of  the 
law,  which  allows  you  to  take  fpoils  from  the  fpoils  ?  But 
you  have  always  anfwered,  that  you  would  fooner  feparate 
yEtolia  from  ^Etolia,  than  relinquifh  that  law."  Flaminius 
was  aftonifhed,  not  being  able  to  conceive  the  meaning  of 
thefe  words.    Philip  tlicrefore  explained  it  by  informing 
him,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  this  people  not  only  to  pil- 
lage the  lands  of  thofe  with  whom  they  were  at  war  ;  but 
that  when  any  other  perfons,  even  thofe  that  were  the  al- 
lies and  friends  of  the  ^.tolians,.  were  enqaoed  in  war 
gainft  each  other  ;  the  latter  held  it  to  be  lawful  for  them 
to  join  their  arms,,  though  without  any  publick  decree,  both 
to  the  one  an<i  the  other  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to 
rav\ige  the  lands  of  both.     That  upon  fuch  occafions  they 
knew  not  any  difference  between  enmity  and  friendfhip  : 
for  that  their  neighbours,  all  equally  without  diflinclion, 
whenever  any  contention  arofe  among  them,  were  fure  to 
have  the  ^tolians  for  their  enemies }    "  With  what  fliew 
of  juftice  then,  continued  he,  do  they  now  urge,  it  as  a 
crime,  that,  vvlien  I  was  indeed  in  friendfhip  with  the 
jEtolians,  but  at  the  fame  time  was  allied  to  Prulias,  L 
fcrupled  not  to  attack  the  Cianians,  in  fupport  of  my  ally  ?' 
But  that  which  is  moft  infufferable  is,  that  thefe  men  now 
affume  to  themfelves  an  equality  with  the  Romans ;  and, 
like  them,  command  the  Macedonians  to  relinquifh  the 
whole  of  Greece.    This  language,  haughty  indeed  as  it  is, 
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may  be  born  however  from  the  Romans :  but  from  the 
-ffitolians  it  is  intolerable.  And  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  what 
is  this  Greece,  from  which  I  am  commanded  to  retire  ? 
By  what  limits  is  it  to  be  circumfcribed  ?  For  a  great  part 
'€ven  of  the  iEtolians  are  not  Greeks.  The  countries  of 
the  Agrseans,  the  Apodota^,  the  Amphilochians ;  thefe  are 
no  parts  of  Greece.  May  I  be  allowed  to  retain  poffeflion 
of  thefe  ?"  Flaminius  fmiled  at  this  pleafantry.  But 
enough  has  been  faid,  continued  Philip,  upon  the  fubjedt 
ot  the  iEtolians.  With  regard  to  Attalus  and  the  Rho- 
<lians,  it  would  be  thought  more  reafonable  by  any  equi- 
table judge,  that  they  fhould  reftore  to  me  the  fhips  and 
the  men  which  they  have  taken  from  me,  than  that  I  fhould 
reftore  their  fhips  to  them.  But,  if  fuch  be  your  pleafure 
Alexander,  I  will  reftore  the  diftrid:  of  Persea  to  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  to  Attalus  thofe  of  his  fhips  and  men  which  are 
ftill  preferved.  The  Nicephorium  and  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus, fmce  they  already  are  deftroyed,  it  is  not  in  my 
power,  unlefs  by  one  way  only,  to  reftore.  I  will  fend 
fome  plants  to  the  place,  and  fome  gardeners  alfo,  who 
fhall  cultivate  the  ground,  and  make  the  trees  grow  that 
have  been  cut  down."  Flaminius  laughed  again  at  this 
droll  conceit  :  and  Philip,  pafling  next  to  the  Achaeans, 
enumerated  all  the  ads  of  kindnefs  which  they  had  received 
from  Antigonus,  and  from  himfelf.  He  then  recounted 
alfo  the  many  and  great  honours  which  this  people  had 
conferred  upon  the  kings  of  Macedon.  And  having,  in 
the  laft  place,  recited  the  decree,  by  which  they  had  re- 
nounced the  friendiliip  of  the  Macedonians,  and  embraced 
the  party  of  the  Romans,  he  from  thence  took  occafton  to 
inveigh  largely  againft  their  ingratitude  and  their  breach  ot 
faith.    In  conclufion  he  faid,  that  he  was  willing  however 
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to  reftore  Argos  to  them  ;  hut  that  with  refpeft  to  Co- 
rinth, he  would  dehberate  concerning  it  with  Flaminius. 

Having  in  this  manner  finifhed  his  difcourfe  to  all  the 
reft,  he  now  addrefled  himfelf,  as  he  expreflly  declared,  to 
Flaminius  and  the  Romans :  and  defired  to  be  informed, 
what  places  and  what  cities  of  Greece  he  was  commanded, 
to  relinquifh  ;  thofe  only  which  he  had  conquered,  or  the 
others  alfo  which  had  been  tranfmitted  to  him  from  his  an- 
ceftors.  As  Flaminius  made  no  anfwer,  Ariftasnetus  im- 
mediately rofe  up  to  fpeak  on  the  part  of  the  Achasans,  and 
Pha^neas  for  the  ^Etolians.  But  the  day  being  now  almoffc 
clofed  prevented  any  farther  debate.  Philip  then  requefted, 
that  he  might  receive  all  together  in  writing  the  conditions 
upon  which  peace  might  be  obtained.  He  was  left,  he  faid, 
alone ;  without  a  fingle  perfon,  by  whom  he  might  be  ad- 
vifed  :  and  that  he  wi£hed  to  retire,  and  to  confider  with 
his  beft  attention  the  conceflions  that  were  exacted  from 
him.  Flaminius  had  heard  with  pleafure  the  railleries  which 
this  prince  had  mingled  with  his  difcourfe :  and  not  being 
willing  that  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply, 
he  now  rallied  Philip  in  his  turn.  "  You  do  well  indeed, 
faid  he,  to  complain  that  you  are  left  alone :  how  can  it  be 
otherwife  ;  when  you  have  put  all  thofe  to  death,  who 
might  at  this  time  have  affifced  you  with  the  beft  advice  ?" 
The  king  forced  a  kind  of  reludlant  fmile,  and  made  no 
reply.  The  demands  of  the  feveral  ftatcs  were  then  given 
to  him  in  writing,  and  were  the  fame  that  have  been  men- 
tioned. After  this  the  aflembly  feparated  ;  having  ap- 
pointed a  fecond  meeting  in  the  fame  place  on  the  following 
day. 

On  the  next  day  then  Flaminius  came  again  to  the  place. 
All  the  reft  alfo  were  prefent,  Philip  only  excepted,  who 
2  did 
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did  not  appear.  But  when  the  day  was  fo  far  advanced, 
that  there  remained  but  little  expedation  of  his  coming,  he 
at  laft  arrived  jufl:  in  the  evening,  attended  by  the  fame 
perfons  as  before.  The  conditions,  he  faid,  were  fo  per- 
plexing, and  fo  full  of  difficulty,  that  he  had  wafted  the 
whole  day  in  the  conlideration  of  them.  But  the  others 
believed,  that  his  defign  in  coming  fo  late  was,  that  the 
^tolians  and  Achxans  might  not  have  time  fufficient  to 
accufe  him.  For  he  had  obferved,  when  he  retired  from 
the  former  conference,  that  they  were  both  ready  to  enter 
into  farther  altercation,  and  to  renew  their  complaints  againfl: 
him.  And  this  indeed  appeared  to  be  the  truth,  when  now, 
upon  his  firft  approach,  he  defired  to  be  allowed  a  feparate 
conference  with  Flaminius  ;  that,  inftead  of  fkirmifhing 
any  more  together  with  words,  fome  end  might  at  laft:  be 
put  to  their  difputes.  As  he  urged  this  requefl  with  re^ 
peated  earneftnefs,  Flaminius,  when  he  had  firfl:  aiked  the 
opinion  of  the  reft,  and  received  their  confent  for  him  to 
hear  what  the  king  would  offer,  took  with  him  the  Tribune 
Claudius:,  and,  having  directed  the  other  deputies  to  re- 
tire to  a  little  diftance  from  the  fliore,  ordered  Philip 
to  come  upon  the  land.  The  king  accordingly  left  his 
fhip,  attended  by  Apollodorus  and  Demoflhenes ;  joined 
Flaminius ;  and  conferred  with  him  for  a  very  conftderable 
time.  What  paffed  on  both  fides  upon  this  occafion,  it  is 
not  eafy  for  me  to  fay.  But  Flaminius,  after  Philip  had: 
departed  from  him,  informed  the  reft  ;  that  the  king  was 
ready  to  furrender  to  the  ^tolians  Pharfalus  and  Lariffa,  but 
not  Thebes ;  and  to  the  Rhodians  the  diftridt  of  Peraea,  but 
not  the  cities  of  laffus  and  Bargylia :  that  he  would  reftore 
to  the  Achaeans  both  Argos  and  Gorinth :  would  deliver  to 
the  Romans  all  the  places  in  Illyria,  and  all  the  prifoners  r 
and  to  Attains,  the  fhips  which  he  had  taken  from  him  in 
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the  late  engagement,  together  with  the  men  Hkewife  that 
were  at  this  time  in  his  hands.  Thefe  oiTers  were  rejected 
at  once  by  all  the  affembly.  They  demanded  that  Philip 
fhould  firft  confent  to  the  condition  which  they  all  required; 
-that  of  relinquifhing  the  whole  of  Greece.  Unlefs  this  was 
done,  the  conceflions  which  he  was  difpofed  to  make  to 
particular  ftates  would  be  vain  and  ineffectual.  Philip, 
perceiving  that  the  contelf  was  likely  to  be  vehement,  and 
being  apprehenfive  that  he  fhould  again  be  forced  to  hear 
himlelf  accufed,  defircd  that  the  affembly  might  be  deferred 
to  the  morrow:  that  the  day  was  already  clofed  :  and  that 
he  would  either  bring  himfelf  to  yield  to  the  conditions  that 
were  exadled  from  him,  or  prevail  with  the  others  to  accept 
the  terms  which  he  had  offered.  Flaminius  confented  to 
•this  requeft,  and  appointed  the  £hore  near  Thronium  for 
•the  place  of  the  third  conference. 

On  the  following  day  they  all  met  together  at  an  early- 
hour.  Philip,  having  lirft  in  a  fhort  difcourfe,  intreated 
all  that  were  prefent,  and  Flaminius  above  the  reft,  not  to 
obftruCl  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  when  it  was  manifeft 
that  the  greateft  part  were  inclined  to  confent  to  fome  ac- 
commodation, faid  that  he  wiflied  indeed,  if  it  was  pofTible, 
that  all  their  differences  might  be  adjufted  among  them- 
felves.  But,  if  this  w^as  not  to  be  accompliflied,  he  then 
defired,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  fend  embafiadours  to 
Rome.  That  he  either  would  engage  the  fenate  to  yield 
to  him  the  matters  in  difpute ;  or  would  fubmit  to  every 
thing  which  they  ihould  otherwife  injoin.  The  deputies  all 
at  once  rejected  this  propofal,  and  cried  out  that  the  war 
muft  be  continued.  But  Flaminius  faid ;  that  he  very  well 
knew  that  Philip  never  would  perform  the  conditions  that 
were  demanded  of  him.  That  their  compliance  however 
with  this  jcqueft  would  bring  no  injury  to  their  affairs.  That 
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the  conditions  themfelves,  as  they  had  been  now  propofed, 
Gould  not  otherwife  be  ratified,  than  by  the  authority  of  the 
fenate  :  and  that  the  prefent  time  was  the  mofl:  commodious 
for  informing  themfelves  of  the  inclinations  of  that  affembly. 
For  as  the  armies  would  not  be  able  to  attempt  any  thing 
during  the  winter,  by  employing  that  feafon  of  inadion  in 
fending  deputies  to  Rome,  they  would  advance,  and  not 
retard,  the  end  which  they  all  defired.  As  it  appeared  from, 
this  difcourfe,  that  Flaminius  himfelf  was  not  unwilling  to 
rcier  the  matter  to  the  fenate,  the  reft  readily  concurred  in. 
this  defign,  and  confented  that  Philip  fhould  fend  fome 
embafladours  to  Rome.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  determin- 
ed, that  embaffadours  fhould  be  deputed  likewife  from  the 
other  ftates,  to  lay  their  preteniions  before  the  fenate,  and. 
fupport  their  accufations  againft  the  king. 


CHAP.  n. 

FLAMINIUS,  having  in  this  manner  brought  ther 
conferences  to  an  end  moft  favourable  to  .  his  own  in- 
tentions, and  the  fame  which  he  had  from  the  firft  defign— 
ed,  applied  himfelf  now  to  hnifti  what  remained  of  the. 
work ;  and,,  while  he  took  fuch  meafures  as  were  neceftary 
for  his  own  fecurity,  was  careful  not  to  leave  any  handle  of 
advantage  to  Philip.  Granting  therefore  to  him  a  truce 
for  two  months,  he  commanded  him  to  fend:  his  embalTa- 
dours  to  Rom.e  within  that  time,  and  immediately  to  with- 
draw his  garrifons  from  Phocis  and  from  Locris  :  at  the 
fame  time  taking  alfo  every  other  precaution  that  was  requi- 
fite,  to  prevent  the  allies  from  receiving  any  injury  from 
the  Macedonians  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce.  He 
gave  thefe  orders  in  writing  to  Philip  :  and  then  made  hafte. 
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to  finifh  what  more  particularly  regarded  his  own  defign. 
He  nrft  engaged  Amynander  to  go  immediately  to  Rome : 
well  knowing  that  this  prince,  who  was  of  a  flexible  and 
pliant  difpofition,  would  ealily  be  directed  by  his  friends  in 
the  city  ;  and  that  the  title  alfo  of  king  would  raift:  the 
publick  expedlation,  and  give  fplendour  to  the  negociation. 
He  then  deputed  thither,  on  his  own  part,  Quintus  Fa- 
bius,  the  nephew  of  his  wife ;  Quintus  Fulvius ;  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  whofe  furname  was  Nero.  On  the  part  of 
the  iE:olians  were  fent  Alexander  the  Ifian,  Damocritus  of 
Calydon,  Dicsearchus  of  Trichonium,  Polimarchus  of  Ar- 
linoe,  Lamius  of  Ambracia,  and  Nicom_achus  of  Acarna- 
nia.  The  exiles  that  had  been  driven  from  Thyreum,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  Ambracia,  fent  alfo  in  their  name 
Theodotus  of  Phercc  ;  who,  after  his  banifhment  from 
Theflaly,  had  fixed  his  refidence  in  Stratus.  The  Achzeans 
deputed  Xenophon  of  i^^gium  ;  king  Attalus,  only  Alex- 
ander:  and  the  Athenians,  Cephifodorus. 

When  thefe  embaffadours  arrived  at  Rome,  the  fenate  had 
not  finally  determined  the  allotment  of  the  provinces  to  the 
magiftrates  of  the  year  ;  but  were  making  it  the  fubjedl  of 
their  deliberation,  whether  both  the  Confuls  fhould  be  fent 
into  Gaul,  or  one  of  them  be  charged  with  the  war  againfl: 
the  king  of  Macedon.  But  after  fome  time,  when  tlie 
friends  of  Flaminius  were  at  laft  affured,  that  both  Confuls 
would  remain  in  Italy,  on  account  of  the  apprehenfion  of 
a  Gallic  war  ;  the  deputies  were  then  introduced  into  the 
fenate,  and  declaimed  with  great  acrimony  againft  Philip. 
Their  difcourfes  were  in  general  the  fame  which  they  had 
made  in  the  late  conferences  with  the  king.  But  the  opi- 
nion which  they  chiefly  laboured  to  imprefs  upon  the  fenate 
was,  that  as  long  as  Philip  Ihould  hold  Chalcis,  Corinth, 
and  Demetrias  in  fubjedion,  the  Greeks  could  never  enter- 
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tain  fo  imich  as  a  thought  of  being  free.  That  this  was 
acknowledged  by  Philip  himfelf,  who  ufed  to  call  thefc* 
places  the  fetters  of  Greece :  and  that  no  declaration  ever 
was  more  true.  For,  while  a  royal  garrifon  remained  in 
Corinth,  the  people  of  Peloponnefus  would'  be  afraid  to 
move.  That  the  Locrians,  the  Eosotians,  and  Pliccajans, 
muft  in  the  fame  manner  lofe  all  couraQ;e,  if  the  kinp- 
fiiould  retain  pofieffion  of  Chalcis,  and  the  other  parts  of 
Euboea.  And  laftly,  if  the  Macedonians  were  allowed  to 
hold  Demetrias,  that  the  Thefialians  and  Magnefians  could 
never  hope  to  obtain  even  the  fmallefl;  portion  of  freedom^ 
That  the  oifer  therefore  that  was  made  by  Philip,  to  relin- 
quifli  any  other  places,  was  merely  an  empty  fhew,  con- 
trived only  to  elude  the  prefent  danger :  for,  if  he  ftill 
fhould  be  permitted  to  remain  mafter  of  thofe  three  cities, 
he  would  be  able  to  bring  the  Greeks  again  into  fubjedion, 
at  any  time  that  he  fhould  choofe.  Upon  this  account, 
they  requefted  of  the  fenate,  either  that  the  king  might  be 
forced  to  make  an  immediate  ccffion  of  thofe  places ;  or 
otherwife,  that  things  might  remain  in  their  prefent  flate, 
and  the  war  be  continued  with  vigour  againfl:  him.  That 
the  war  indeed  was  at  this  time  very  nearly  finished  :  fince 
the  Macedonians  had  been  already  twice  defeated  ;  and 
that  their  fupplies  by  land  were  all  exhaufted.  To  thefe 
reafons  they  in  the  end  added  alfo  their  intreaties ;  and  im- 
plored the  fenate,  not  to  difappoint  the  Greeks  of  their 
hopes  of  liberty,  nor  to  deprive  themfelves  of  the  honour 
of  a  glorious  name. 

When  thefe  and  other  things  of  the  fame  kind  had  been 
urged  by  the  deputies  from  the  feveral  ftates,  the  embafla- 
dours  of  Philip  were  ready  alfo  to  make  a  long  harangue, 
but  were  flopped  in  the  very  beginning  of  it.  Being  afked 
if  they  would  relinquifli  Chalcis,  Corinth,  and  Demetrias, 

E  e  e  they 
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they  anfvvered,  that  they  had  received  no  inflrudlions  con- 
cerning thofe  places.  They  were  loaded  therefore  with  re- 
proaches from  every  fide,  and  were  forced  to  be  filent.  It 
was  then  decreed,  that  both  the  Confuls  fliould  be  fent 
into  Gaul,  as  we  before  have  mentioned  ;  and  that  the  war 
fhould  he  continued  againfl;  Philip,  and  Flaminius  be  in- 
trufted  with  the  aflairs  of  Greece.  And  thus  all  things 
happened  as  Flaminius  had  denred.  Nor  was  his  fuccefs 
upon  this  occafion  fcarcely  in  any  degree  to  be  afcribed  to 
chance,  but  chiefly  to  his  own  forefight  and  prudent  ma- 
nagement. For  there  was  not  in  all  Rome  a  man  more 
dexterous,  or  that  fhewed  greater  wifdom  and  ability,  either 
in  the  condudl  of  publick  affairs,  or  in  the  advancement  of 
his  own  particular  interefts.  And  yet  he  was  at  this  time 
very  young  :  not  more  than  thirty  years  old.  He  was  the 
.£rft  alfo  of  the  Romans  that  led  an  army  into  Greece. 


-E  X- 
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EXTRACT  the  SECOND. 

A  refleSiion  on  the  depravity  of  mankind, 

IT  feems  that  men,  who  in  the  pradlice  of  craft  and 
fubtlety  exce*  d  all  other  animals,  may  with  good  reafon 
be  acknowledged  to  be  more  depraved  than  they.  Foi?  other 
animals  are  fubfervient  only  to  the  appetites  of  the  body, 
and  by  them  are  led  to  do  wrong.  But  men,  who  have 
alfo  fentiments  to  guide  them,  are  guilty  of  ill  condud:,  not 
lefs  through  the  abufe  of  their  acquired  reafon,  than  from . 
the  force  of  their  natural  delires. . 


E  e  e  2 
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EXTRACT  the  THIRD. 

The  difference  between  the  Roman  Palifade  and  that  of  the 
Greeks.  The  motio?ts  of  the  Macedonia?t  and  Roman  ar- 
mies. *The  battle  of  Cynofcephalce^  between  Philip  and 
Flaminius,  The  Macedonian  Phalanx  compared  with 
the  arms  and  order  of  battle  of  the  Romans. 

CHAP.  I. 

FLAMINIUS  had  not  yet  been  able  to  difcover,  in 
what  place  the  Macedonians  were  incamped.  But 
being  affured  that  they  had  entered  Theflaly,  he  ordered 
all  his  foldiers  to  cut  pales  for  the  intrenchment,  and  to 
carry  them  with  them,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  ufe 
whenever  occafion  fhould  require.    This  is  a  labour,  which 
in  the  difcipline  of  the  Grecian  armies  is  confidered  as 
impracticable  :  but  the  Romans  perform  it  without  much 
difficulty.    For  the  Greeks,  iru  their  marches,  fcarcely  can 
fupport  the  toil  of  carrying  their  own  bodies.    But  the 
Romans,  when  they  have  flung  their  fhields  by  the  leathern 
braces  behind  their  fhoulders,  take  their  javelins  in  their 
hands,  and  are  able  at  the  fame  time  to  carry  the  pales. 
What  renders  the  taflc  indeed  the  eafier  is,  that  thefe  pales 
are  very  different  from,  thofe  that  are  ufed  by  the  Greeks. 
For  the  Greeks  efteem  thofe  to  be  the  befl,  which  have 
many,  and  very  large  branches  all  around  the  trunk.  But 
the  Romans  choofe  thofe  that  have  only  tv/o  or  three  branches, 
or  four  at  the  moft  ;  and  thofe  alfo,  upon  one  Ude  of  the 
I  trunk, 
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trunk,  and  not  fpringing  alternately  from  both.  By  this 
method,  the  carriage  of  them  is  rendered  altogether  eafy  : 
for  three  or  four  of  them  may  be  laid  clofe  together,  and 
be  carried  by  a  fingle  foldier.  In  this  way  alfo,  they  are 
much  better  contrived  than  the  other,  for  the  fecurity  of 
the  camp.  The  pale§  ufed  by  the  Greeks  are  eafily  torn 
out  of  the  ground.  For,  as  they  are  planted  fingly,  and 
each  of  them  ftanding  as  it  were  alone,  with  many  great 
branches  fpreading  from  the  trunk,  if  two  or  three  foldiers 
apply  their  flrength  to  the  branches,  the  trunk  is  foon  drawn 
from  the  ground,  and  leaves  a  very  fpacious  opening  :  and 
the  adjoining  pales  alfo  are  at  the  fame  time  loofened  ;  be- 
caufe  their  branches  are  too  fhort  to  be  interwoven  each 
with  the  other.  But  it  is  other^vife  in  the  method  of  the 
Romans.  Among  them,  the  branches  are  fo  twifted  toge- 
ther, that  it  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifli,  what  branches  be- 
long to  the  ftems  in  the  feveral  pales,  or  what  ftems  to  the 
branches.  Add  to  this,  that  the  texture  of  them  is  fo 
clofe,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  hand  to  pafs ;  and  that  the 
points  alfo  of  all  the  branches  are  very  carefully  fliarpened. 
And  even  when  it  is  pofTible  to  lay  hold  on  any  part,  it  is 
ftill  extremely  difficult  to  draw  out  any  of  the  pales  :  not 
only  becaufe  they  are  very  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  ;  but 
becaufe  the  force  alfo,  which  is  applied  to  any  fingle  branch, 
muft  at  the  fame  time  draw  along  many  other  branches, 
which  are  infeparably  twifled  with  it.  Nor  is  it  fcarccly 
ever  practicable  for  two  or  three  men  to  lay  hold  on  the 
fame  pale  together.  And  if  a  fingle  pale,  or  if  two,  by 
the  efforts  of  continual  fliaking  fliould  at  lafb  be  removed 
from  their  place,  the  opening  that  is  made  is  fo  Iniall  that 
it  is  fcarcely  to  be  difcerned.  As  thcfe  pales  then  liave  in 
three  refpecfts  a  very  great  advantage  over  tlie  otiicrs  ;  in 
being  found  almofl  in  any  place  ;  in  being  carried  with 

eafc  ; 
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eafe ;  and  in  forming,  when  they  are  ufed,  a  rampart  the 
moft  flable  and  fecure  ;  it  is  manifeft,  at  leaft  in  my  judge- 
ment, that  there  is  not  any  part  of  the  Roman  difcipline,, 
which  fo  well  deferves  to  be  approved  and  imitated. 

Flaminius  then,  having  ordered  the  foldiers,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  to  cut  and  carry  the  pales  with  them,  that  they 
might  be  ready  for  ufe,  advanced  flowly  with  all  the  army. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  diftance  of  about  iifty  ftadia  from 
the  city  of  PhercS,  he  there  incamped  :  and,  early  on  the 
following  day,  he  fent  out  a  body  of  his  men,  to  difcover, 
if  it  was  poHlble,  in  what  place  the  enemy  lay,  and  what 
were  their  defigns.  Philip  on  the  other  hand,  having  been 
informed  that  the  Romans  remained  ftill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thebes,  decamped  from  LarifTa  at  this  very  time 
with  all  his  army,  and,  direding  his  march  alfo  towards 
Pherse,  arrived  before  the  day  was  clofed  at  the  diftance 
of  thirty  ftadia  from  the  city.  In  this  place,  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  take  their  refreftiment  and  repofe  :  and,  on; 
the  following  day,  having  fent  forwards  his  advanced  guard, 
before  it  was  light,  to  take  poft^eftion  of  the  hills  that  were 
above  the  city,  as  foon  as  the  day  appeared,  he  began  to 
draw  out  all  his  forces  from  the  camp.  The  troops  that 
were  fent  forwards  from  both  the  armies  had  almoft  met 
together,  as  they  advanced,  on  the  top  of  the  hills.  But 
perceiving  the  approach  oi  each  other  through  the  dawn, 
when  there  was  now  but  a  very  moderate  diftance  between 
them,  they  immediately  halted,  and  fent  feme  to  inform 
the  Generals  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  receive  their 
orders.  The  Generals  on  both  fides  refolved  to  remain 
quiet  in  their  refpedtive  camps  ;  and  recalled  the  troops 
that  had  advanced.  On  the  next  day,  they  fent  away 
again  on  both  ftdes  about  three  hundred  of  their  cavalry 
and  light-armed  troops  to  make  difcoveries.    Among  thofe 

that 
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that  went  from  the  Roman  camp,  were  two  troops  of 
i^^toHans,  feledled  for  this  fervice  by  Flaminius,  on  account 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  two  bodies  met 
together  on  the  road  that  leads  from  Pherse  to  Lariffa,  and 
the  engagement  was  begun  with  vigour,  feut  fo  ftrenuous 
were  the  efforts  of  Eupolemus,  who  headed  the  ^tolians, 
and  fo  well  did  lie  animate  the  troops  of  Italy  to  fupport 
the  charge,  that  the  Macedonians  fuffered  very  greatly  in 
the  adlion.  When  the  fkirmifh  however  had  continued 
for  a  conftderable  time,  both  parties  returned  back  again 
to  their  feveral  camps. 

On  the  following  day,  the  two  Generals,  being  alike 
difiatisfied  with  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phers, 
which  was  covered  every  where  with  plantations,  gardens, 
and  fences,  refolved  both  of  therri  to  change  their  camp. 
Philip  therefore,  having  put  his  troops  in  motion,  direded 
his  march  towards  Scotufia :  with  defign  to  draw  from 
thence  a  plentiful  fupply  of  all  provifions,  and  afterwards 
to  incamp  in  fome  place  more  commodious  for  his"  army. 
At  the  fame  time  Flaminius,  fufpeding  that  this  was  his 
intention,  began  his  march  alfo  towards  the  fame  place 
with  the  greateft  hafle ;  that  he  might  be  able  to  arrive 
before  the  king,  and  deftroy  the  provifions  through  the 
country.  Between  the  two  armies  was  a  chain  ot  lofty 
hills,  which  intercepted  the  view  of  each  from  the  other  : 
fo  that  the  Romans  faw  not  the  courfe  in  which  the  Mace- 
donians directed  their  march,  nor  the  Macedonians  that  of 
the  Romans.  •  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  former  arrived 
near  Eretria  in  Pthiotis,  and  the  latter  upon  the  btmks  of 
the  river  Oncheftus,  and  remained  there  for  the  night ;  not 
knowing  in  either  army,  in  what  place  the  other  had  halted. 
On  the  next  day  they  continued  their  march  forwards,  and 
feverally  incamped  ;  Philip,  near  the  place  called  Melam- 
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bium  in  the  diftricl  of  ScotufTa;   and  Flaminius  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thetidiuni  in  Pharfalia  :  but  were  ftill 
alike  unacquainted,  each  of  them  with  the  fituation  of  the 
other.    On  the  third  day,  at  early  dawn,  came  on  violent 
ftorms  of  rain  accompanied  with  thunder ;  and  the  whole 
earth  was  covered  with  fo  black  a  fky,  that  the  foldicrs 
were  fcarcely  able  to  fee  a  fl:ep  before  them.  Philip 
however,  being  earneft  to  accompliili  his  defign,  refolved 
to  continue  his  march  with  all  the  army.    But  when  he 
had  advanced  but  a  little  way  forwards,  he  found  himfelf 
fo  incommoded  by  the  darknefs,  that  he  again  halted,  and 
incamped  ;  but  fent  away  a  body  of  troops,  to  take  their 
pofl;  upon  the  top  of  the  hills  that  were  between  the  two 
armies.    Flaminius  remained  ftill  in  his  camp  near  The- 
tidium  :  but  being  follicitous  to  know  in  what  place  the 
enemy  lay,  he  fent  away  ten  troops  of  cavalry,  together 
with  a  thoufand  of  the  light-armed  infantry,  to  make  dif- 
coveries  ;  commanding  them  to  diredl  their  courfe  with 
caution  through  the  country.    As  this  party  advanced, 
they  were  betrayed  by  the  darknefs,  and  fell,  without  per- 
ceiving them,  among  the  Macedonians  who  had  taken  their 
flation  upon  the  top  of  the  hills.     The  two  bodies,  being 
alike  furprifed,  ftood  awhile  in  fufpenfe:  but  after  a  fhort 
time  they  began  to  engage  together  in  a6tion,  and  fent 
notice  to  their  refpedive  Generals  of  what  had  happened. 
As  the  engagement  became  more  warm,  the  Romans  were 
fo  unequally  preffed  by  the  Macedonians,  that  they  were 
forced    to    fend  and  requeR  fuccours  from  the  camp. 
Flaminius  therefore  fent  away  to  their  affiftance  Archida- 
mus  and  Eupolemus,  both  of  them  ^tolians,  and  two 
Roman  Tribunes,  at  the  head  of  two  thoufand  foot  and 
five  hundred  horfe.    On  the  arrival  of  thefe  forces,  the 
face  of  the  adion  foon  was  changed.    The  Romans,  en- 
couraged 
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couraged  by  this  new  ftrcngth,  continued  the  fight  with 
double  ardour.  The  Macedonians  on  the  other  hand, 
though  they  defended  themfelves  with  the  greateft  bravery, 
yet  being  now  prefTed  in  their  turn,  and  incumbered  with 
their  heavy  armour,  were  forced  to  retreat  back  again  to 
the  fummit  of  the  hills,  and  from  thence  fent  and  defired 
affiftance  alfo  from  their  king.  Philip,  who,  for  the  reafons 
already  mentioned,  had  formed  no  expectation  of  engaging 
upon  this  day  in  a  general  battle,  had  fent  out  a  great  part 
of  his  troops  to  forage.  But  being  now  informed  of  what 
had  happened,  and  as  the  darknefs  alfo  was  beginning  to  be 
difperfed,  he  ordered  Pleraclides  of  Gyrtone,  who  led  the 
Theflalian  cavalry,  Leon  who  commanded  that  of  Macedon, 
and  Athenagoras  who  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  mercenaries 
except  thofe  of  Thrace,  to  go  and  fupport  the  combatants* 
The  Macedonians,  reinforced  by  fo  confiderable  a  ftrength, 
attacked  the  Romans  with  new  vigour  ;  drove  them  down 
back  again  from  the  fummit  of  the  hills ;  and  would  have 
totally  difperfed  them  ;  if  the  refiftance  chiefly  of  the 
-^tolian  cavalry,  who  maintained  the  fight  with  an  aftoniOi- 
ing  impetuofity  and  courage,  had  not  prevented  the  difor- 
der  from  being  complete.  For  as  much  as  the  infantry  of 
this  country,  on  account  both  of  their  arms  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  ranged  in  the  field,  falls  below 
that  of  the  reft  of  Greece  in  all  general  battles  ;  fo  much 
on  the  other  hand  is  their  cavalry  fuperior  to  all  other, 
when  they  engage  in  feparate  adions,  or  man  againfl:  man. 
At  this  time  therefore  they  oppofed  with  fuch  fuccefs  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Romans  were  not  driven 
quite  into  the  plain  ;  but  turned  their  faces  again,  and 
ftopped  their  flight  at  a  little  diftance  from  it.  Flaminius, 
perceiving  not  only  that  the  cavalry  and  the  light-armed 
forces  were  in  this  manner  routed,  but  that  their  flight  had 
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fpread  a  confternation  alfo  through  the  reft  of  the  troops, 
drew  his  whole  army  out  of  the  intrenchments,  and  ranged 
them  in  order  of  battle  near  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  driven  back,  meflenger 
after  mefienger,  leaving  the  detachment  upon  the  hills, 
came  running  to  Philip,  and  cried  aloud  :  "  The  enemies^ 
G  king,"  are  flying  ;  lofe  not  the  opportunity.  The  bar- 
barians cannot  ftand  before  us.  The  day  is  now  your  own  : 
the  very  moment  of  victory  is  in  your  hands."  Thefe 
vehement  cries  forced  the  king  out  to  engage  ;  though  he 
altogether  was  diffatisfied  with  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
For  the  hills,  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  are  called  Cyno- 
fcephalae,  from  the  refemblance  v/hich  they  bear  to  the  head 
of  a  dog  ;  being  parted,  round  the  fummit,  into  ragged 
clifts,  and  ftretched  upwards  to  a  conliderable  height. 
PbiHp  therefore,  who- well  knew  that  luch  a  ground  would 
be  very  difadvantageous  to  his  troops,  had  not  made  from 
the  beginning  any  difpofition  for  a  general  battle.  But 
being  now  fo  urged  and  animated  by  the  excelHve  confidence 
of  thofe  who  brought  the  news  of  this  firft  fuccefs,  he  at 
laft  gave  orders  to  lead  the  whole  army  out  of  the  intrench- 
ments. 

Flaminius  alfo,  having  drawn  up  all  his  forces,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  in  order  of  battle,  and  being  now  ready 
to  fupport  the  detach m.ent  that  was  engaged  upon  the  hills, 
at  the  fame  time  went  through  all  the  ranks  to  encourage 
his  men.  The  words  which  he  employed  were  few,  but  « 
very  forcible,  and  fuch  as  the  troops  might  perfectly  un- 
derftand.  "  Are  not  thefe,  faid  he  to  the  foldiers  ;  as  if 
the  enemy  had  ftood  clofe  before  their  eyes ;  are  not  thefe 
the  Macedonians,  whom  you  attacked  upon  the  heights  of 
Eordaea,  advancing  openly  up  the  fides  of  the  hills  under 
the  conduct  of  Sulpicius,  and  drove  with  great  flaughter 
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from  their  poft  ?  Are  not  thefe  the  Macedonians,  who, 
when  they  had  taken  polTeflion  of  the  pafies  of  Epirus, 
which  were  thought  impoflible  to  be  forced,  were  by  your 
courage  routed  and  difperfed  ;  and,  throwing  away  their 
arms,  continued  their  flight  even  to  their  own  country  ? 
And  can  you  have  any  thing  now  to  fear  in  engaging  the 
fame  enemy  without  any  difadvantage  ?  Does  the  remem- 
brance of  thofe  fuccelTes  offer  any  thing  dreadful  to  your 
view  ?  Ought  it  not  rather,  on  the  contrary,  to  infpire 
you  with  the  ftrongeft  confidence  ?  Roufe  up  then  your 
courage,  and  advance  boldly  to  the  fight.  For  I  am  well 
aflured,  that,  with  the  afliftance  of  the  gods,  the  prefent 
adion  will  foon  be  terminated  in  the  fame  glorious  manner 
as  the  paft."  When  he  had  ended  this  harangue,  he 
ordered  the  right  wing  of  his  army  to  rerriain  ftill  in  their 
poft,  with  the  elephants  before  them  :  and  moved  flowly 
with  the  left  wing  and  the  light- armed  forces  towards  the 
enemy.  The  Romans  that  were  firfl:  engaged  upon  the^ 
hills,  perceiving  themfelves  to  be  now  fupported  by  the 
legions,  returned  back  again,  and  renewed  the  fight  with 
vigour. 

At  the  fame  time  Philip,  when  he  had  drawn  up  the 
greateft  part  of  his  army  in  order  of  battle  before  the  in- 
trenchments,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Peltaflse 
and  the  right  of  the  Phalanx,  made  hafte  to  afcend  the 
hills ;  and  ordered  Nicanor,  furnamed  the  Elephant,  to 
follow  him  without  delay  with  the  reil  of  the  forces.  As 
foon  as  the  foremoft  of  the  troops  had  reached  the  fummit, 
he  began  to  form  the  right  of  his  line,  upon  the  ground 
near  to  the  top,  which  was  now  open  and  deferted.  For 
the  detachment  from  the  Macedonian  army,  that  was  firft 
engaged,  had  driven  down  the  Romans  to  the  loweft  part 
of  the  hills.    But  while  the  king  was  ftill  forming  his  right, 
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the  mercenaries  that  were  in  that  detachment  came  running 
towards  him  in  diforder,  being  driven  back  again  by  the 
Romans  in  their  turn.  For  the  latter,  as  foon  as  they 
were  followed  by  the  legionary  troops,  which  were  brought 
up,  as  we  have  faid,  to  fupport  them,  were  fo  ftrengthened 
by  that  new  weight,  that  they  prefied  heavily  upon  their 
enemies,  and  deftroyed  great  numbers  of  them.  Philip 
therefore,  who,  at  his  firft  arrival  upon  the  hills,  had  be- 
held with  pleafure  that  the  place  of  the  adion  was  at  no 
great  diftancc  from  the  Roman  camp,  now  feeing  his 
troops  forced  back  again,  and  flying  towards  him  for  fup- 
port, was  compelled  by  this  accident  to  advance,  and  en- 
gage in  a  general  adion  ;  though  the  greatefl:  part  of  his 
phalanx  was  ftill  in  march,  and  had  not  yet  reached  the 
fummit  of  the  hills.  Having  received  then  the  troops  that 
were  forced  back,  he  coUecled  them  all  together,  and  placed 
them,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  upon  his  right  wing ;  and 
gave  orders  to  the  Peltaflae  and  the  foldiers  of  the  phalanx, 
to  double  their  files  and  clofe  their  ranks  upon  the  right. 
When  this  was  done,  and  the  Romans  now  were  near,  he 
commanded  the  phalanx  to  level  their  fpears  and  advance  ; 
and  the  light-armed  forces  to  extend  themfelves,  and  attack 
the  enemy  in  their  flank. 

Flaminius  alfo,  having  received  into  the  intervals  of  his 
army  the  troops  that  had  been  engaged,  at  the  fame  time 
advanced  againfl:  the  enemy.  The  firfl:  fhock,  which  was. 
on  both  fides  violent,  was  attended  like  wife  with  a  very 
orreat  and  unufual  noife.  For  both  bodies  fhouted  at  once 
together.  The  cries  alfo  of  the  reft  that  were  at  a  diftance 
were  joined  to  thofe  of  the  combatants ;  and  filled  all  a- 
round  with  aftoniiliment  and  horror.  The  right  wing  how- 
ever of  Philip  had  from  the  firft  onfet  very  clearly  the  ad- 
vantage. The  higher  ground  from  which  they  fought,  the 
7  weight 
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weight  of  their  difpoGtion,  and  the  nature  of  their  arms, 
well  fuited  to  the  prefent  adion,  all  joined  to  give  them  a 
manifeft  fiiperioriry  over  the  Romans.  But  with  regard  to 
the  reft  of  the  Macedonian  army,  the  troops  that  were  next 
in  the  line  to  the  right  ftood  at  a  diftance  from  the  enemy  ; 
and  thofe  of  the  left  wing  were  not  yet  arrived,  having  but 
juft  now  begun  to  appear  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills.  When 
Flaminius  therefore  perceived,  that  his  troops  were  not  able 
to  maintain  their  ground  againft  the  phalanx,  that  great 
numbers  were  already  killed,  and  the  reft  beginning  to  re- 
treat ;  he  went  in  hafte,  and  joined  the  right  wing  of  his 
army,  which  was  now  his  only  refource  ;  and,  having  re- 
marked the  divifton  and  diforder  of  the  Macedonians ;  that 
the  next  in  the  line  to  the  troops  that  were  engaged  re- 
mained inadlive  and  at  a  diftance  ;  that  fome  were  juft 
coming 'down  from  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  and  others  ftand- 
ing  upon  the  fummit ;  he  placed  the  elephants  at  the  head 
of  this  wing,  and  advanced  againft  thefe  feveral  bodies.. 
The  Macedonians,  not  having  any  leader  from  whom  they 
might  receive  the  command,  and  being  unable  to  form 
themfelves  into  a  phalanx,  both  on  account  of  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  ground,  and  becaufe,  as  they  were  advancing  to- 
wards that  part  of  their  army  that  was  engaged,  they  were 
ftill  rather  in  the  order  of  a  march,  than  in  any  order  of 
battle,  waited  not  to  be  attacked  by  the  Romans,  but  were 
broken  at  once  by  the  elephants,  and  immediately  difperfed. 
The  Romans  purfued  them  with  the  greateft  part  of  their 
forces,  and  flaughtered  them  as  they  fled.  But  one  of  the 
Tribunes,  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  twenty  companies, 
took  at  this  time  a  meafure  which  the  occafton  fuggefted  to 
him,  and  which  was  chiefly  the  caufe  that  rendered  the  vic- 
tory complete.  Obferving  that  Philip  had  advanced  far. 
beyond  the  reft  of  his  army  ;  and  that  he  continued  to 
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prefs  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  a  Weight  which 
they  were  wholly  unable  to  fuftain  ;  he  quitted  the  right, 
where  the  fuccefs  was  clear  and  uncontefted,  and  making  a 
circuit  to  one  fide,  fell  in  behind  the  combatants,  and  charged 
the  Macedonians  in  their  rear.  Now  fuch  is  the  difpofition 
of  the  phalanx,  that  the  foldiers  never  can  turn,  or  engage 
fmgly  man  with  man.  The  Tribune  therefore  went  on, 
killing  thofe  that  were  before  him,  till  the  Macedonians, 
having  no  power  to  defend  themfelves,  threw  away  their 
arms,  and  were  forced  to  feek  their  fafety  in  flight.  For 
the  Romans  alfo,  who  had  before  begun  to  retreat,  now 
turned  again,  and  charged  them  at  the  fame  time  in  front. 
"VA^hen  Philip,  who  from  his  flrfl:  fuccefs,  had  flattered  him- 
felf,  as  we  have  faid,  with  the  expedlation  of  a  perfedl  vic- 
tory, now  faw  his  troops  throwing  away  their  arms,  and 
the  enemy  attacking  them  in  their  rear,  he  retired,  with 
a  fmall  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  a  little  diftance 
from  the  place  of  the  adion,  and  furveyed  the  whole  ftate 
of  the  battle.  And  when  he  perceived,  that  the  Romans, 
who  were  purfuing  his  left  wing  likewife,  had  almofi:  reached 
the  fummit  of  the  hills,  he  colled:ed  together  as  many  of 
the  Thracians  and  the  Macedonians  as  the  time  would  al- 
low, and  refolved  to  leave  the  field.  Flaminius,  as  he  ar- 
j-ived  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills,  faw  fome  troops  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Macedonian  army,  which  were  juft  now 
alfo  afcending  to  the  fummit  from  the  oppoflte  flde.  He 
•was  preparing  to  attack  them,  but  flopped  when  he  ob- 
ferved  jthat  they  held  their  fpears  eredl.  This  is  the  cuftom 
of  the  Macedonians,  when  they  either  furrender  themfelves, 
or  pafs  over  to  the  flde  of  the  enemy.  The  Roman  Ge- 
neral therefore,  as  foon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  inten- 
tion of  this  fignal,  held  back  his  troops  from  advancing, 
and  determined  to  fpare  the  men  who  had  not  courage  to 
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refill  him.  But,  in  the  inftant  when  he  was  forming  this 
refolution,  Ibme  of  his  foremoft  ranks  rufhed  down  upon 
them,  and  killed  a  great  part  of  them,  while  a  very  fmall 
number  only  threw  away  their  arms,  and  efcaped  by  flight. 

The  battle  being  now  ended,  and  the  Romans  victorious 
in  every  part,  Philip  directed  his  flight  towards  Tempe. 
Having  refted  the  firfl:  evening  in  the  place  that  is  called 
the  Tower  of  Alexander,  he  arrived  on  the  next  day  at 
Gonni,  which  is  fltuated  in  the  entrance  of  the  valley  pi 
Tempe.  In  this  place  he  halted,  in  order  to  receive  all 
thofe  that  had  efcaped  after  the  adion.  The  Romans, 
having  for  fome  time  purfued  the  fugitives,  began  fome  of 
them  to  ftrip  the  dead,  and  fome  to  bring  together  their 
prifoners.  But  the  greateft  part  ran  to  pillage  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.  On  their  arrival  there,  they  found  that  the 
^tolians  had  already  pillaged  it.  Suppoflng  themfelves 
therefore  to  have  been  ciefrauded  of  their  juft  rights,  they 
vented  bitter  complaints  againfl:  that  people,  and  even  loaded 
their  own  General  with  reproaches.  "  You  expofe  us,  faid 
they,  to  the  dangers  of  the  war  :  but  the  booty  you  allot  to 
others."  They  returned  back  however  to  their  camp,  and 
there  paffed  the  night  :  and  on  the  following  day,  having 
coUedted  together  the  prifoners  and  the  reft  of  the  fpoil,. 
they  continued  their  march  towards  Larifla.  The  Romans 
lofi:  in  this  a(ftion  about  feven  hundred  men.  On  the  fide 
of  the  Macedonians,  eiprht  thoufand  were  killed  :  and  not 
fewer  than  five  thoufand  taken  prifoners.  Such  was  the. 
end  of  the  battle  of  Cynofcephalas  in  Theflaly,  between, 
king  Philip  and  the  Romans. 
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CHAP.  11. 

HAVING  left  an  aflurance  with  my  readers,  in  the 
fixth  book  of  this  work,  that  I  would  choofe  fome 
proper  time  to  compare  together  the  arms  and  the  orders  of 
battle  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Romans,  and  to  fhew 
in  what  refpedts  they  feveraily  have  the  advantage,  or  are 
inferior  each  to  the  other,  I  fhall  here  take  the  occafion 
which  the  adion  now  defcribed  has  offered,  and  fliall  en- 
deavour to  difcharge  my  promife.  For  as  the  order  of  bat- 
tle of  the  Macedonian  armies  was  found,  in  the  experience 
of  former  ages,  to  be  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Afiaticks  and 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  order  of  battle  in  the  fame 
manner  furpaficd  that  of  the  Africans  and  all  the  weftern 
parts  of  Europe  ;  and  as,  in  later  times,  thefe  tw^o  feveral 
orders  have  been  often  fet  in  oppofition  each  to  the  other  ; 
it  muft  be  ufeful  as  well  as  curious,  to  trace  out  the  dif- 
ference that  is  between  them,  and  to  explain  the  advantages 
that  turned  the  vidory  to  the  jfide  of  the  Romans  in  thefe 
engagements.  From  fuch  a  view,  inftead  of  having  re- 
courfe  to  chance,  and  blindly  applauding,  like  men  of  fu- 
perficial  underftanding,  the  good  fortune  of  the  conquer- 
ours,  we  fhall  be  able  to  remark  with  certainty  the  true 
caufcs  of  their  fuccefs,  and  to  aground  our  admiration  upon 
the  principles  of  found  fenfe  and  reafon. 

With  regard  to  the  battles  that  were  fought  by  Annibal, 
and  the  vidlories  which  he  obtained  againft  the  Romans, 
there  is  no  need  upon  this  occafion  to  enter  into  a  long 
difcufBon  of  them.  For  it  was  not  his  arms,  or  his  order 
of  battle,  which  rendered  that  General  fuperior  to  the 
Romans ;  but  his  dexterity  alone,  and  his  admirable  fkilL 
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In  the  accounts  that  were  given  by  us  of  thofc  engage- 
ments, we  have  very  clearly  fhewn  that  this  was  the  caufc 
of  his  fuccefs.  And  this  remark  is  ftill  more  ftrongly  con- 
firmed, in  the  firfl:  place,  by  the  final  iflue  of  the  war. 
For  as  foon  as  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  General,  whofe 
ability  was  equal  to  that  of  Annibal,  they  immediately  be- 
came the  conquerours.  Add  to  this,  that  Annibal  himfelf 
rejeded  the  armour  which  he  firfl:  had  ufed  ;  and  having 
furnifhcd  the  African  troops  with  the  arms  that  were  taken 
from  the  Romans  in  the  firft  battle,  ufed  afterwards  no 
other.  In  the  fame-  manner  alfo  Pyrrhus  employed,  not 
only  the  arms^i^  but  the  troops  of  Italy  ;  and  ranged  in  al- 
ternate order  a  company  of  thofe  troops,  and  a  cohort  dif- 
pofed  in  the  manner  of  the  phalanx,  in  all  his  battles  with 
the  Romans.  And  yet,  even  with  the  advantage  of  this 
precaution,  he  was  never  able  to  obtain  any  clear  or  decifive 
vidory  againft  them.  It  was  necelTary  to  premife  thefe 
obfervations  for  the  fake  of  preventing  any  objection  that 
might  be  made  to  the  truth  of  what  we  fiiall  hereafter  fay. 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  comparifon  that  was  propofed. 

It  is  eafy  then  to  demonftrate  by  many  reafons,  that  while 
the  phalanx  retains  its  proper  form  and  full  power  of  ac- 
tion, no  force  is  able  to  fland  againfl:  it  in  front,  or  fup- 
port  the  violence  of  its  attack.  When  the  ranks  are  clofed 
in  order  to  engage,  each  foldier,  as  he  flands  with  his  arms, 
occupies  a  fpace  of  three  feet.  The  fpears,  in  their  moft 
ancient  form,  contained  feventeen  cubits  in  length.  But, 
for  the  fake  of  rendering  them  more  commodious  in  action, 
they  have  fince  been  reduced  to  fourteen.  Of  thefe,  four 
cubits  are  contained  betwcru  the  part  which  the  foldier 
grafps  in  his  hands,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  fpear  behind, 
which  ferves  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  part  that  ,  is  extended 
before  him  :  and  the  length  of  this  laft  part  from  the  body 
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of  the  foldier,  when  the  fpear  is  puflied  forwards  with  both 
hands  againft  the  enemy,  is  by  confequcnce  ten  cubits. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  when  the  phalanx  is  clofed  in 
its  proper  form,  and  every  foldier  prefled  within  the  necef- 
fary  diftance  with  refpedi:  to  the  man  that  is  before  him 
and  upon  his  fide,  the  fpears  of  the  fifth  rank  are  extended 
to  the  length  of  two  cubits,  and  thofe  of  the  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  to  a  flill  greater  length,  beyond  the  foremoft 
rank.  1  hejnanncr  in  which  the  men  are  crouded  together 
in  this  method  is  marked  by  Homer  in  the  following  lines. 

Shield  fiiuck  to  fliield,  to  helmet  helmet  join'd, 
And  man  to  man  ;  and  at  each  nod  that  bow'd 
High  waving  on  their  heads  the  glittering  cones, 
Rattled  the  hair-crovvn'd  cafques :  fo  thick  they  ftood.  * 

This  defcription  is  not  lefs  exadl  than  beautiful.  It  is  ma- 
nifeft  then,  that  five  feveral  fpears,  differing  each  from  the 
other  in  the  length  of  two  cubits,  are  extended  before  everjr 
man  in  the  foremoft  rank.  And  when  it  is  confidered 
likewife,  that  the  phalanx  is  formed  by  fixteen  in  depth, 
it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive,  what  mufl:  be  the  weight  and 
violence  of  the  indre  body,  and  how  great  the  force  of  its 
attack.  In  the  ranks  indeed  that  are  behind  the  fifth,  the 
fpears  cannot  reach  fo  far  as  to  be  employed  againft  the 
enemy.  In  thefe  ranks  therefore,  the  foldiers,  inftead  of 
extending  their  fpears  forwards,  reft  them  upon  the  fhoul- 
ders  of  the  men  that  are  before  them,  with  their  points 
flanting  upwards ;  and  in  this  manner  they  form  a  kind  of 
rampart  which  covers  their  heads,  and  fecures  them  againft 
thofe  darts,  which  may  be  carried  in  their  flight  beyond 
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the  firft  ranks,  and  fall  upon  thofe  that  are  behind.  But 
when  the  whole  body  advances  to  charge  the  enemy,  even 
thefe  hindmoft  ranks  are  of  no  fmall  ufe  and  moment. 
For  as  they  prefs  continually  upon  thofe  that  are  before 
them,  they  add  by  their  weight  alone  great  force  to  the 
attack,  and  deprive  alfo  the  foremofi:  ranks  of  the  power  of 
drawing  themfelves  backwards  or  retreating.  Such  then  is 
the  difpofttion  of  the  phalanx,  with  regard  both  to  the 
whole  and  the  feveral  parts.  Let  us  now  confider  the  arms, 
and  the  order  of  battle,  of  the  Romans ;  that  we  may  fee 
by  the  comparifon  in  what  refpeds  they  are  different  from 
thofe  of  the  Macedonians. 

To  each  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  as  he  ftands  in  arms,  is 
allotted  the  fame  fpace  likewife  of  three  feet.  But  as  every 
foldier  in  the  time  of  a6lion  is  conftantly  in  motion  ;  being 
forced  to  fhift  his  (hield  continually,  that  he  may  cover 
any  part  of  his  body  againft  which  a  flroke  is  aimed  ;  and 
to  vary  the  pofition  of  his  fword,  fo  as  either  to  pufh,  or 
to  make  a  falling  ftroke ;  there  mufi:  alfo  be  a  diftance  of 
three  feet,  the  lead  that  can  be  allowed  for  performing 
thefe  motions  with  advantage,  between  each  foldier  and  the 
man  that  flands  next  to  him,  both  upon  his  fide  and  be- 
hind him.  In  charging  therefore  againfl:  the  phalanx,  every 
fingie  Roman,  as  he  has  two  Macedonians  oppofite  to  him, 
has  alfo  ten  fpears,  which  he  is  forced  to  encounter.  But 
it  is  not  poflible  for  a  fingle  man  to  cut  down  thefe  fpears 
with  his  fword,  before  they  can  take  their  efTed  againfl 
him  Nor  is  it  eafy  on  the  other  hand  to  force  his  way 
through  them.  For  the  men  that  are  behind  add  no  weight 
to  the  prefTure,  nor  any  flrength  to  the  fwords,  of  thofe 
that  are  in  the  foremofi  rank.  It  will  be  eafy  therefore  to 
conceive,  that,  while  the  phalanx  retains  its  own  proper 
pofition  and  flrength,  no  troops,  as  I  before  obfervcd,  can 
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ever  fupport  the  attack  of  it  in  front.    To  what  caufe  then 
is  it  to  be  afcribed,  that  the  Roman  armies  are  vi<5lorious  ; 
and  thofe  defeated  that  employ  the  phalanx  ?    The  caufe 
is  this.    In  war,  the  times  and  the  places  of  adion  are  va- 
rious and  indefinite.    But  there  is  only  one  time  and  place, 
one  fixed  and  determinate  manner  of  adion,  that  is  fuited 
to  the  phalanx.    In  the  cafe  then  of  a  general  adion,  if 
an  enemy  be  forced  to  encounter  with  the  phalanx  in  the 
very  time  and  place  which  the  latter  requires,  it  is  proba- 
,  ble  in  the  highefl:  degree,  from  the  reafons  that  have  been 
mentioned,  that  the  phalanx  always  muft  obtain  the  vic- 
tory.   But  if  it  be  pofiible  to  avoid  an  engagement  in 
fuch  circumftances  ;  and  indeed  it  is  eafy  to  do  it ;  there 
is  then  nothing  to  be  dreaded  from  this  order  of  battle.  It 
is  a  well  known  and  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  pha- 
lanx requires  a  ground  that  is  plain  and  naked,  and  free 
likewife  from  obfiacles  of  every  kind  ;  fuch  as  trenches, 
breaks,  obliquities,  the  brows  of  hills,  or  the  channels  of 
rivers  ;  and  that  any  of  thefe  are  fufficient  to  impede  it, 
and  to  diflblve  the  order  in  which  it  is  formed.    On  the 
other  hand  again,  it  mufl:  as  readily  be  allowed,  that,  if  it 
be  not  altogether  impofiible,  it  is  at  leaft  extremely  rare, 
to  find  a  ground  containing  twenty  fiadia,  or  more,  in  its 
extent,  and  free  from  all  thefe  obftacles.    But  let  it  how- 
ever be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  ground  may  perhaps  be  found* 
If  the  enemy,  inftead  of  coming  down  upon  it,  fhould  lead 
their  army  through  the  country,  plundering  the  cities,  and 
ravaging  the  lands,  of  what  ufe  then  will  be  the  phalanx  ? 
As  long  as  it  remains  in  this  convenient  poft,  it  not  only 
has  no  power  to  fuccour  its  friends,  but  cannot  even  pre- 
ferve  itfelt  from  ruin.     For  the  troops  that  are  mafters  of 
the  whole  country  without  refiftance  will  eafily  cut  off  from 
it  all  fupplies.    And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fhould  relin- 
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quilli  its  own  proper  ground,  and  endeavour  to  engage  in 
adion,  the  advantage  is  then  fo  great  againft  it,  that  it 
ibon  becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  the  enemy. 

But  farther;  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  enemy  will 
come  down  into  this  plain,  Yet,  if  he  brings  not  his  whole 
army  at  once  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  phalanx ;  or  if, 
in  the  inftant  of  the  charge,  he  withdraws  himfelf  a  little 
from  the  adion ;  it  is  eafy  to  determine  what  will  be 
the  confequence,  from  the  prefent  pradlice  of  the  Romans. 
For  we  now  draw  not  our  difcourfe  from  bare  reafonins 
only,  but  from  fadls  which  have  lately  happened.  When 
the  Romans  attack  the  phalanx  in  front,  they  never  employ 
all  their  forces,  fo  as  to  make  their  line  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  lead  on  a  part  only  of  their  troops,  and  keep 
the  reft  of  the  army  in  referve.  Now,  whether  the  troops 
of  the  phalanx  break  the  line  that  is  oppofed  to  them,  or 
whether  themfelves  are  broken,  the  order  peculiar  to  the 
phalanx  is  alike  diflblved.  For  if  they  purfue  the  fugi- 
tives, or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retreat  and  are  purfued, 
in  either  cafe  they  are  feparated  from  the  reft  of  their  own 
body.  And  thus  there  is  left  fome  interval  or  fpace,  which 
the  referve  of  the  Roman  army  takes  care  to  feize,  and 
then  charges  the  remaining  part  of  the  phalanx,  not  in 
front,  but  in  flank,  or  in  the  rear.  As  it  is  eafy  then  to 
avoid  the  times  and  circumftances  that  are  advantageous 
to  the  phalanx  ;  and  as  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  are 
difadvantageous  to  it  can  never  be  avoided  ;  it  is  certain 
that  this  difference  alone  muft  carry  with  it  a  decifive 
weight  in  the  time  of  adtion. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  troops  of  the  phalanx 
alfo  are,  like  others,  forced  to  march,  and  to  incamp,  in 
every  kind  of  place  :  to  be  the  firft  to  feize  the  advan- 
tageous pofts  J  to  inveft  an  enemy,  or  be  inverted ;  and  to 
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engage  alfo  in  fudden  actions,  without  knowing  that  an 
enemy  was  near.  Thefe  things  all  happen  in  war  ;  and 
either  tend  greatly  to  promote,  or  fometimes  wholly  deter- 
mine the  vidory.  But,  at  all  fuch  times,  the  Macedonian 
order  of  battle  either  cannot  be  employed,  or  is  employed 
in  a  manner  that  is  altogether  ufelefs.  For  the  troops 
of  the  phalanx  lofe  all  their  ftrength,  when  they  engage 
in  feparate  companies,  or  man  with  man.  The  Roman 
order,  on  the  contrary,  is  never  attended,  even  upon  fuch 
occafions,  with  any  difadvantage.  Among  the  Romans, 
'  every  hngle  foldier,  when  he  is  once  armed  and  ready  for 
fervice,  is  alike  fitted  to  engage  in  any  time  and  place, 
or  upon  any  appearance  of  the  enemy  :  and  preferves 
always  the  fame  power,  and  the  fame  capacity  of  a6i:ion, 
whether  he  engages  with  the  whole  of  the  army,  or  only 
with  a  part ;  "whether  in  feparate  companies,  or  fingly  man 
againft  m.an.  As  the  parts  therefore,  in  the  Roman  order 
of  battle,  are  fo  much  better  contrived  for  ufe,  than  thofe 
in  the  other ;  fo  the  fuccefs  alfo  in  action  muft,  in  the 
fame  proportion,  be  greater  in  the  one  than  the  other.  If 
I  have  been  long  in  examining  this  fuhjedl,  it  was  becaufe 
many  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  when  the  Macedonians 
were  defeated,  regarded  that  event  as  a  thing  furpafling  all 
belief :  and  becaufe  many  others  alfo  may  hereafter  wifh  to 
know,  from  what  reafons,  and  in  what  particular  refpeds, 
the  order  of  the  phalanx  is  excelled  by  the  arms  and  the 
order  of  battle  of  ^thF'Romans.  I  now  return  from  my 
digrefTion. 

Philip,  when  he  had  done  all  that  was  pofiible  in  the 
battle,  and  had  fuffered  an  intire  defeat,  colleded  together 
as  many  of  the  troops  as  were  able  to  efcape,  and  diredled 
his  retreat  through  Tempe  towards  Macedon  :  but  firft  fent 
away  one  of  his  guards  to  Lariffa,  in  the  very  night  that 
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followed  the  a£lion,  with  orders  to  deflroy  and  burn  all  the 
royal  papers.  This  attention  which  hefhewed,  even  in  the  very- 
moment  of  his  diftrefs,  not  to  leave  fo  necellary  a  duty  un- 
performed, was  indeed  highly  worthy  of  a  king.  For  he 
knew  that  if  thefe  papers  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  they  would  afford  many  pretences  that  might  be 
employed  againft  himfelt  and  his  friends.  There  are  others 
perhaps  to  be  found,  who  have  not  born  the  power  of 
profperous  fortune  like  men  ;  but  have  ftood  firm  under 
the  preffure  of  adverfity,  and  fupported  themfelves  by  their 
caution  and  prudence.  But  this  was  very  peculiarly  the 
character  of  Philip  :  as  it  will  be  fcen  in  the  iollowing  parts 
of  this  work.  For  as  we  gave  a.  diftind:  account  of  the 
happy  difpofition  and  virtuous  tendency  of  this  prince  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  and  fliewed  afterwards,  from 
what  caufes,  and  in  what  time  and  manner  he  changed 
his  condu(5l,  and  purfued  a  different  courfe  of  ailion ;  it 
will  be  no  lefs  our  duty  alfo  to  ffiew,  in  what  manner  he 
returned  again  to  a  better  mind,  and  by  what  wife  manage- 
ment, when  his  misfortunes  had  infpired  him  with  different 
fentiments,  he  adjufted  all  his  meafures  to  that  neceffity, 
which  the  times,  in  which  he  found  himfclf,  impofed. 
The  Roman  General,  when  he  had  made  the  neceflary  dif- 
pofition of  the  prifoners  and  the  reft  of  the  fpoil,  '  continued 
his  march  with  the  army  towards  Lariila. 
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EXTRACT  the  FOURTH. 

Men  who  are  mojl  praSiifed  in  deceit^  are  often  deceived 
through  wa?2t  of  caution, 

IT  is  manifeft  then  from  this  example,  that,  though  we 
are  all  fo  liable  to  be  deceived,  both  by  the  fame  arts 
and  the  fame  inftruments  alfo  of  fraud,  yet  we  are  never 
fufficiently  upon  our  guard  againft  them.  For  this  very 
artifice  has  been  pradifed  upon  many  occafions,  and  by 
many  perfons.  It  is  not  flrange  perhaps,  that  mankind  in 
general  fhould  {b  often  fall  into  the  fnare.  But  that  thofe 
men,  who  are  as  w^e  may  fay  the  very  fource  of  all  deceit, 
fhould  be  themfelves  deceived,  may  reafonably  be  thought 
aftonifliing.  But  indeed  this  only  happens  to  them,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  recolledl  upon  fuch  occafions  the  wife 
admonition  of  Epicharmus.  Be  fober,  and  diftruftful : 
thefe  are  the  nerves  of  the  mind." 
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EXTRACT  the  FIFTH. 

The  co7tference  at  Lyjimachia  betweeit  A?%tiochus  and  ths 

Roman  deputies. 


ABOUT  this  time,  with  the  reft  of  the  ten  Roman  de- 
puties, came  Pubhus  Lentulus  from  BargyHa,  and 
Lucius  Terentius  and  Pubhus  ViHus  from  Thafius  :  and 
within  a  few  days  afterwards,  notice  of  their  arrival  having 
been  immediately  conveyed  to  the  king,  they  all  affembled 
together  at  Lyfimachia.  Hegefianax  alfo  and  Lyfias,  who 
had  been  deputed  from  Antiochus  to  Flaminius,  were  at  the 
fame  time  prefent.  In  the  private  interviews  that  pafted 
between  the  Romans  and  the  king,  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
but  franknefs  and  civility.  But  when  they  were  afterwards 
all  aflembled  together,  and  brought  their  bufinefs  into  de- 
bate, the  afpe^l  of  things  was  not  fo  friendly.  For  Lucius 
Cornelius,  as  he  defired  the  king  to  deliver  up  thofe  cities 
in  Aua,  which  he  had  torn  from  the  dominions  of  Ptolemy, 
at  the  fame  time  prefled  him  alfo  in  the  moft  peremptory 
terms  to  relinquifh  thofe  that  had  belonged  to  Philip  :  fince 
nothing,  as  he  faid,  could  be  more  abfurd,  than  that,  when 
the  Romans  had  maintained  a  war  againft  that  prince, 
Antiochus  fhould  come  afterwards  and  carry  away  the  fpoils» 
He  exhorted  him  likewife  not  to  affume  any  power  over  the 
cities  that  were  free  :  and  then  added  ;  that,  upon  the  whole, 
he  could  not  but  wonder,  what  defign  had  induced  him  to 
'  pafs  into  Europe  with  fo  powerful  a  fleet  and  army.  Thar, 
if  the  thing  were  to  be  well  confidered,  no  other  motive 
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could  indeed  be  afligned  for  fuch  an  expedition,  but  an 
intention  to  make  war  upon  the  Romans. 

The  king  repHed  to  this  difcourfe  :  That  he  knew 
iiot  upon  what  grounds  of  reafon  his  pofTellion  of  the  cities 
of  Afia  was  now  contefted  ;  and  that  the  Romans,  of  all 
others,  had  certainly  no  right  to  bring  his  title  into,  difpute. 
That  he  wiflied  that  they  would  abftain  from  meddling 
with  the  affairs  of  Alia ;  as  .much  as  he  was  careful,  not 
to  meddle  at  any  time  with  thofe  of  Italy.  That  his  defign 
in  pafling  into  Europe  was  ro  recover  the  Cherfonefus,  and 
the  cities  of  Thrace,  which  were  properly  a  part  of  his  own 
dominions.  That  thofe  places  had  belonged  originally  to 
Lyfimachus :  and,  when  that  prince  was  attacked  and  van- 
quifhed  by  Seleucus,  they  had  paffed,  with  the  reft  of  his 
kingdom,  to  the  conquerour,  by  the  juft  rights  of  war. 
That  in  fucceeding  times,  while  the  attention  of  his 
anceftors  was  drawn  away  to  other  objeds,  Ptolemy  had 
firft  ufurped  fome  parts  of  the  dominions  that  were  fo 
acquired,  and  Philip  afterwards  the  reft.  That  he  did 
not  therefore  now  poffefs  them,  as  taking  arr'  advantage 
from  the  misfortunes  of  Philip  ;  but  only  as  im.prov- 
ing  an  opportunity  which  was  fair  to  himfelf,  and  fa- 
vourable for  the  recovery  of  his  own  proper  right.  That 
in  bringing  back  the  inhabitants  of  Lylimachia,  when  they 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  Thracians,  and  reftoring  the 
city  to  its  former  ftate,  he  had  done  no  injury  to  the 
Pvomans,  nor  lliewed  any  intention  to  attack  them  ;  but 
defigned  only  to  make  the  place  a  feat  of  refidence  for  his 
fon  Seleucus.  That,  with  refpedl  to  the  cities  of  Afia 
that  were  free,  it  was  fit  that  they  fliould  owe  their  liberty 
to  his  grace  and  favour,  and  not  to  the  command  of  the 
Romans.  And  laftly,  with  regard  alfo  to  Ptolemy,  that 
he  fhould  be  ready,  without  the  interpofition  of  others,  to 
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adjufl:  all  difputes  in  the  manner  which  himfelf  fliould 
dehre  :  for  he  had  refolved,  not  only  to  live  in  friendfhip, 
but  even  to  contraft  likevvife  an  affinity  with  that  prince." 

It  was  then  propofed  by  Lucius,  that  the  Lampfacenians 
and  Smyrnaeans  fhould  be  called  in,  and  heard and  this 
accordingly  was  done.  On  the  part  of  the  former  appeared 
Parmenio  and  Pythodorus  ;  and  on  that  of  the  latter, 
Coeranus.  But  as  they  were  beginning  to  harangue  with 
great  boldnefs  and  freedom,  Antiochus,  being  uneafy  that 
he  fhould  in  this  manner  feem  to  give  an  account  of  his 
condud.  before  the  Romans,  flopped  Parmenio  from  pro- 
ceeding in  his  difcourfe,  and  faid ;  that  it  was  not  the  Ro- 
mans^ but  the  Rhodians,  that  were  the  proper  judges  of  the 
matter  in  difpute.  Upon  this,  the  conference  was  im- 
mediately broken  up  ;  and  the  parties  all  retired,  being  alike 
diffatisfied  with  each  other. 
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EXTRACT  the  SIXTH. 

The  death  of  Scopas  the  ^toIia?t  at  Alexa7tdria, 

^  i  THOUGH  there  are  many  indeed  who  would  wifh 
to  draw  glory  from  hazardous  adions,  there  are 
but  few  who  have  the  courage  to  undertake  them.  And 
yet  Scopas  had  advantages  far  greater  than  Cleomenes,  if 
he  had  been  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  fome  bold  and 
defperate  attempt.  For  the  latter  had  been  unexpectedly 
prevented  by  his  enemies  ;  and  had  no  hope  left,  except  in 
the  afiiftance  of  his  domefticks  and  his  friends.  He  re- 
folved  however  to  make  trial  of  that  hopCj  and  chofe  ra- 
ther to  die  with  honour,  than  to  furvive  with  difgrace.  But 
Scopas  on  the  contrary,  though  he  had  a  ftrong  force  ready 
to  fupport  him,  and  though  the  infancy  of  the  king  ren- 
dered the  opportunity  alfo  highly  favourable,  was  prevented 
merely  through  his  own  irrcfolution  and  delay.  For  Ari- 
ftomene?,  having  received  notice  that  he  had  aflemblcd  his 
friends  together  at  his  houfe,  and  was  holding  a  confulta- 
tion  with  them,  fent  fome  of  the  guards,  to  require  him  to 
attend  the  royal  council.  On  receiving  this  meffage,  Sco- 
pas was  ftruck  Vv-ith  fuch  confufion,  that  he  had  neither 
courage  to  carry  any  thing  into  execution,  nor  refolution 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  king.  This  was  fenfelefs  in  the 
higheft  degree.  Ariftomenes  therefore,  being  informed  of 
his  tolly,  furrounded  the  houfe  v/ith  fome  troops  and  ele- 
phants,  and  at  the  fame  time  fent  Ptolemy  the  fon  of  Fu- 
menes  with  a  body  of  young  foldiers,  to  conduct  him  to 
the  council,  if  he  was  willing  to  come,  or  otherwife  to 
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bring  him  by  force.  When  Ptolemy  entered  the  houfe, 
and  told  him,  that  the  king  commanded  his  attendance, 
Scopas  feemed  not  at  lirft  to  pay  any  regard  to  what  he 
faid  ;  but,  fixing  his  eyes  ftedfaftly  upon  him,  for  fome 
time  continued  to  furvey  him  with  a  threatening  air,  as  if 
he  had  been  aftoniflied  at  his  boldnefs.  The  other,  comincr 
nearer,  roughly  feized  him  by  his  mantle  :  and  Scopas  then 
called  upon  his  friends  to  help  him.  But  as  many  of  the 
foldiers  were  now  come  in,  and  fome  perfon  alfo  informed 
him  that  the  houfe  was  furrounded  by  troops,  he  was  forced 
to  yield  to  the  neceffity,  and  followed  Ptolemy,  together 
with  his  friends.  As  foon  as  he  appeared  before  the  coun- 
cil, the  charge  againft  him,  having  been  opened  in  few 
words  by  the  king,  was  then  continued  by  Polycrates,  who 
had  lately  arrived  at  Cyprus,  and  aitervvards  by  Arifto- 
menes.  The  chief  heads  of  the  accufation  were  the  fads 
which  have  before  been  mentioned.  To  thefe  only  were 
added,  the  fecret  meetings  which  he  had  held  with  his 
friends,  and  his  refufal  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  king. 
Upon  thefe  facts  he  was  condemned,  not  only  by  the  coun- 
cil, but  by  the  embaffadours  alfo  that  were  prefent.  For 
Aridomenes  had  called  together  upon  this  occafion,  befides 
many  other  illuftrious  men  from  Greece,  the  embaffadours 
likewife  that  had  been  fent  by  the  iEtolians  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  Among  thefe  was  Dorimachus  the  fon  of  Nicoftra- 
tus.  When  the  accufers  had  ended,  Scopas  attempted  in- 
deed to  fay.  fomething  in  his  own  defence  ;  but  the  guilt  of 
his  actions  was  fo  manifeft,  that  v/hat  he  urged  made  no 
impreflion.  He  was  conveyed  therefore  to  prifoa  with  his 
friends  :  and  in  the  following  night,  by  the  orders  oi  Ari- 
ftomenes,  ended  his  life  by  poifon,  together  with  his  friends. 
But  Dicasarchus,  by  the  lame  orders,  after  he  had  hrfl: 
been  tortured,  was  whipped  to  death  with  rods :  and  thus 
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fuffered  the  puniHiment  that  was  both  fuitable  to  his  crimes, 
and  due  hkewile  to  the  common  vengeance  of  all  Greece. 
For  this  was  the  fame  Dicsearchus,  who,  when  Philip  had 
refolved,  in  contempt  of  treaties,  to  invade  the  C}'clade 
iflands  and  the  cities  of  the  Hellcfpont,  was  appointed  by 
that  prince  the  commander  of  all  his  fleet,  and  chief  leader 
of  the  whole  expedition.  Employed  in  a  defign  fo  mani- 
feftly  impious,  he  was  fo  far  from  being  fhocked  at  the  in- 
juftice  of  his  undertaking,  that  he  endeavoured,  by  an  ac- 
tion of  the  moft  abandoned  profligacy,  to  ftrike  both  the 
Gods  and  men  with  horror.  For,  when  he  had  brought 
his  fleet  to  anchor,  he  ere(5ted  two  altars,  one  to  Impiety, 
and  the  other  to  Injuftice  ;  offered  facriflces  upon  them  ; 
and  adored  thofe  vices,  as  if  they  had  been  divinities.  It 
feems  therefore,  that  both  the  Gods  and  men  concurred  to 
inflid;  upon  him  a  moft  proper  punifhment.  For  it  was 
reafonable  that  a  man,  whofe  life  had  been  fo  contrary  to 
nature,  fliould  die  alfo  a  death  that  was  unnatural.  The 
reft  of  the  ^^^tolians,  who  were  willing  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  were  difmifled  by  the  king,  and  allowed  to 
carry  with  them  all  their  goods.  With  regard  to  Scopas, 
that  paflion  for  acquiring  wealth,  in  which  he  was  known 
during  his  life  to  furpafs  all  other  men,  appeared  flill  more 
confpicuonfly  after  his  death,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
money  and  of  valuable  goods  that  was  found  in  his  houfe. 
His  cuftom  was,  to  employ  the  debauched  and  profligate 
as  the  miniflers  of  his  rapine  :  and,  with  the  help  of  fuch 
aflbciates,  he  forced  his  way  into  the  flrongefl;  places 
through  all  the  kinadom,  and  ranfacked  them  in  fearch  of 
treafure. 

When  this  diforder  was  fo  happily  compofed,  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  court  refolved  to  celebrate  the  Anacleteria, 
or  proclamation  of  the  king.    For  though  this  prince 
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had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  cuftomary  age,  it  was  thought 
that,  if  he  fhould  now  feem  to  take  the  fupreme  authority 
into  his  own  hands,  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  would  ac- 
quire a  more  fettled  form,  and  might  be  again  brought  back 
into  a  better  train.  The  preparations  upon  this  occafion 
were  very  fumptuous ;  and  the  ceremony  performed  with 
a  magnificence  that  was  worthy  of  fuch  a  fovereign.  It 
was  fuppofed  that  Polycrates  was  the  perfon,  by  v/hofe 
means  chiefly  this  meafure  was  carried  into  execution. 
This  Polycrates,  under  the  reign  of  the  father  of  the  prefent 
prince,  though  he  was  then  very  young,  had  rendered  himfelf, 
both  by  his  fervices  and  his  fidelity,  one  of  the  mofl:  diftin- 
guifhed  perfons  of  the  court.  Nor  was  the  credit  lefs, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  prefent  reign.  For  having 
been  intrufted  with  the  government  of  Cyprus,  and  the 
care  of  collecting  the  revenues  of  that  country,  in  moft 
difficult  and  unfettled  times,  he  not  only  had  preferved  the 
ifland  for  the  infant  king,  but  amafled  likewife  a  very  large 
treafure  ;  and  now  brought  it  with  him  to  Alexandria,  after 
he  had  firfl:  refigned  his  government  to  Ptolemy  of  Mega- 
lopolis. On  account  of  this  important  fervice,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  applaufe,  and  became  afterwards  very 
powerful.  And  yet  this  man,  as  he  advanced  in  age, 
ftarted  afide  from  this  honourable  courfe,  and  plunged 
himfelf  into  a  life  of  vice  and  profligacy.  The  fame  dif- 
honour  is  faid  alfo  to  have  attended  the  old  age  of  Ptolemy 
the  fon  of  Agefander.  When  we  arrive  at  the  proper  time, 
we  fhall  take  care  to  give  fome  account  of  the  fcandalous 
actions  which  they  committed,  after  they  had  raifed  them- 
felves  into  power. 
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TO  THE 


SECOND  VOLUME, 


A. 

ABBA.    A  city  of  Africk,  near 
to  Carthage.    Page  301. 
Abydus.    The  advantages  of  the  fi- 
tuation  of  Abydus  and  Seftus,  369. 
The  fiege  of  Abydus  by  Philip, 
371.    The  defperate  refolution  of 
the  inhabitants,  372. 
AcH^ANS.   Gain  a  complete  vidory 
againft  the  Spartans  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  239.    They  never 
employ  any  deceit  or  artifice,  in 
matters  of  policy  or  in  war,  286. 
AcH/Eus.    Is  clofely  befieged  in  the 
citadel  of  Sardes,  96.   He  attempts 
to  efcape,  is  betrayed  and  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Antiochus,  and 
fufFfrs  a  cruel  and  infamous  pu- 
nifhment,  10 1,  103.    His  misfor- 
tune deferved  pity,  and  not  cen- 
fure,  8t. 

AcROcoaiNTHus.  One  of  the  horns 
of  Feloponnerus  :  the  latter  being 
denoted  as  the  bull,  72. 

y^MiLius,  Marcus.  Carries  the  or- 
ders of  the  Roman  Senate  to  Phi- 
lip.   A  particular  account  of  his 


interview  with  that  prince,  374, 

^NEAS.  A  writer  on  the  art  of  war. 
His  method  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence by  the  means  of  lighted 
torches,  213. 

^TOLiANS.  Pay  no  regard  to  the 
laws  of  war  or  peace,  but  are  al- 
ways ready  to  invade  both  friends 
and  foes,  386.  Their  greedinefs 
in  pillaging  the  Macedonian  camp 
after  the  battle  of  Cynofcephalce, 
407.  Their  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
mans fhameful  to  themfelves,  and 
dangerous  in  its  confequences  to 
the  whole  of  Greece,  136,  157, 
229,  230. 

Africk.  A  country  of  great  ferti- 
lity. Falfely  reprefented  by  Ti- 
m^us,  263,  264. 

Agathocles.  The  tyrant  of  Sicily. 
Some  account  of  his  charac^ter  and 
great  exploits,  271,  ^48. 

Agathocles.  The  guardian  of 
young  Ptolemy.  His  ill  conduct 
gives  occafion  to  a  popular  inliir- 
redion  in  which  lie  is  killed  wiih 
all  his  family,  337,  346. 

1  i  1  Agri- 


1 


INDEX. 


Agrigentum,  in  Sicily.  A  defcrip- 
tion  of"  that  city,  145. 

Alexander.  The  account  given  by 
Callifthenes  of  the  famous  battle 
between  Alexander  and  Darius  in 
Cilttia,  (hewn  to  be  full  of  con- 
tradidtion  and  alDfurdity,  274,  279. 

Alexander,  furnamed  the  Ifian,  his 
harangue  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ferences between  Philip,  Flam-i- 
nius,  and  the  allies  of  Greece,  384. 

Alexandria.  An  infurredion  of 
the  foldiery  and  people  in  that  city, 
3+2. 

AMYNA-wrrER.  King  of  the  Atha- 
manians.  A  man  of  an  eafy  dif- 
pofition.  Is  employed  by  Flami- 
nius  as  an  inftrument  in  promoting 
his  defigns,  392. 

Anarchy.  In  the  natural  revolu- 
tions of  civil  government,  anarchy 
rifes  out  of  the  government  of  the 
multitude,  and  ends  in  abfolute 
monarchy,  11. 

Andobalis.  a  prince  of  Spain-. 
Breaks  his  alliance  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  joins  the  Romans,. 
203.  The  motives  of  his  con- 
dud:,  205.  He  again  revolts  from 
the  Romans,  is  followed  by  Sci- 
pio,  and  defeated  in  battle,  257, 

259- 

Animals.  Brute  animals  more  cau- 
tious than  men,  33^. 

Annibal.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  69. 
Renders  himfelf  mafter  of  Taren- 
tum  with  the  affiltance  of  fome  of 
the  citizens,  105,  113.  His  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Romans  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Capua,  122.  P'ailing 
in  this  attempt,  he  advances  with 
the  fame  intention  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  and  incamps 
at  the  diftance  of  only  forty  ftadia 
from  the  city,  125.    Is  prevented 


by  an  accident  from  taking  the 
city  by  ftorm  :  and  returns  baclc 
again  after  having  plundered  the 
country,  aftd  killed  a  greaL  num- 
ber of  the  Romans  who  followed 
him  in  his  retreat,  126,  127.  He 
is  called  out  of  Italy  with  his  army 
'  to  defend  his  own  country,  305. 
His  preparations. for  a  battle,  311,. 
313.  He  defires  a  conference  with 
Scipio,  314.  His  fpeech  upon 
that  occafion,  315.  His  difpofi- 
tion  in  the  battle  of  Zama.  His 
harangue  to  the  army,  and  his  in- 
tn-c  defeat,  32  ',  325-.  His  beha- 
viour in  the  fenate  of  Carthage  af- 
ter the  battle,  329.  Reflexions 
on  his  great  abilities  and  prudence,. 
199,  242.  The  caufe  ot  his  fail- 
ing in  his  war  againft  the  Romans, 

243- 

Antiochus.  King  of  Syria.  The 
manner  in  which  he  rendered  him- 
felf mafter  of  the  city  of  Sardes, 
74,  78.  He  inverts  Achzeus  af-- 
terwards  in  the  citadel,  and  having 
gotten  that  prince  into  his  hands 
by  the  treachery  of  Bolis,  punilhes 
him  with  a  cruel  death,  and  pre- 
vails with  the  garrifon  to  furrender 
the  citadel,  96,  104.  His  expe- 
dition into  Parthia  and  Hyrcania, 
192,  197.  His  courage  and  fame, 
261.  His  ambitious  defigns  againft; 
young  Ptolemy  in  what  manner 
punifhed,  331,  332.  His  confer- 
ence at  Lyfimachia  with  the  Ro- 
man deputies,  417. 

Appius.    In  conjundion  with  Mar- 
cellus  attempts  to  take  Syracufe  by 
affault,  and  is  forced  to  defift  from 
his  defign  by  the  inventions  of. 
Archimedes,  85,  88. 

Aratus.  Advifes  Philip  not  to 
leave  a  garrifon  in  Ithome,  72. 
His  attempt  to  take  Cyn^tha  by 

furprize,. 


INDEX, 


furprize,  in  what  manner  fruftrated, 
138.  He  is  poifoned  by  the  order 
of  Philip  i  his  moderation  upon 
that  occafion  :  and  the  honours 
that  were  decreed  to  him  by  the 
Achaeans  after  his  death,  91,  92. 

Archimedes.  Invents  various  ma- 
chines, and  repels  the  Romans  in 
their  approaches  againft  the  city  of 
Syracufe,  85,  87. 

Aristocracy.  What  is  truly  an 
ariftocracy,  4.  Is  the  next  in  the 
fucceflion  of  the  different  forms  of 
government  to  royalty,  after  the 
latter  has  degenerated  into  tyranny, 
9.  Being  changed  into  oligarchy, 
it  then  gives  birth  to  democracy, 
10. 

Aristotle.  His  account  of  the  Lo- 
crians  of  Italy  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  that  are  found  among 
that  people,  267. 

Arms.  A  defcription  of  the  arms 
that  belong  to  the  feveral  bodies 
that  compofe  a  Roman  legion,  24, 
26.  The  armour  of  the  Roman 
cavalry  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
28.  The  Roman  arms  well  con- 
trived both  for  protedion  and  of- 
fence, 325.  The  fentiments  of 
Philopoemen  concerning  the  bright- 
nefs  of  arms,  232. 

A&SACES.  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  retreats  be- 
fore Antiochus,  192. 

A5DRUBAL.  The  brother  of  Anni- 
bal.  Was  left  to  command  in 
Spain,  when  the  latter  marched  into 
Italy,  225.  Is  defeated  by  Pub- 
lius  Scipio  in  a  gf-neral  engage- 
ment, 207.  He  colleds  together 
the  remains  of  his  army,  and  paffes 
the  Pyrenacan  mountains,  in  order 
to  join  his  brother,  208.  Having 
entered  Italy,  he  is  intercepted  by 
the  Confuls  Livius  and  Claudius, 


and  forced  to  engage  in  a  general 
battle  j  is  defeated,  and  falls  in 
theadion:  his  character,  2 2  4,  225. 

AsDRUBAL.  The  fon  of  Gefco.  Is 
defeated  in  Spain  by  Publius  Sci- 
pio, 245. 

Asp  ASIANS.  A  barbarous  people  of 
Afia.  The  manner  in  which  they 
pafs  the  Oxus,  2 19. 

Astronomy.  Some  parts  of  that 
fcience  neceflary  to  be  acquired  by 
the  commander  of  an  army,  136, 
137- 

Athenians.  Eager,  precipitate,  and 
ungovernable,  50.  Owed  all  their 
glory  to  favourable  accidents,  48. 
Their  ftate  compared  to, a  fliip  in 
which  there  is  no  commander,  49. 

Attalus.  King  of  Pergamus,  m 
conjunflion  with  the  Rhodians 
gains  the  viftory  againft  Philip  in 
a  naval  battle,  352.  The  artifice 
by  which  he  faved  himfelf  when  his 
veflel  was  taken  in  that  engage- 
ment, 357. 

Avarice.  Compared  to  a  dropfy, 
285. 

B. 

BATTLE.  Between  Scipio  and 
Afdrubal  in  Spain,  207.  Be- 
tween Afdrubal  and  the  Romans  in 
Italy,  224.  Between  Philopoemen 
and  Machinadas  the  tyrant  of  Spar- 
ta in  the  plain  of  Mantinea,  2  H' 
Between  Scipio  and  Afdrubal  the 
fon  of  Gefco  in  Spain,  246.  The 
battle  of  Zama,  318,  324.  Of 
Cynpfcephala;,  between  Philip  and 
Flaminius,  402. 
Battle.  1  he  order  of  battle  of 
the  Romans  very  difficult  to  be 
broken,  325.  A  comparifon  of  the 
order  of  battle  of  the  Romans  with 
that  of  the  Macedonians,  408. 

1  i  i  2  BoLis. 
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BoLis.  A  Cretan,  employed  by  So- 
fibius  to  fave  Achacus,  betrays  his 
truft,  and  delivers  that  prince  >nto 
the  hands  of.  his  enemies,,  96,  ioi_. 

Boory.  The  manner  obfcrved  by  the 
Romans  in  the  diftribution  of  it, 
182.. 

Brj-nnus.  Led  an  army  of  Gauls 
into  the  very  midft  of  Greece,  1,54. 

C. 

CALAMITY.     An  exaggerated 
defcription  of   calamity  very 
improper  for  Hidory,  349.  The 
remembrance  of  calamities  natu- 
rally excites  the  hatred  of  men  a- 
gainft  the  authors  of  them,  132.. 
Callisthenes.    One  of  the  moft 
eminent  of  the  ancient  writers. 
M'lftaken  in  his  opinion  concern- 
ing the  Cretan  government,  i^o. 
Guilty  of  many  grofs  contradic- 
tions and  abfurdities  in  his  defcrip- 
tion of  the  battle  between  Alexan- 
der and  Darius  in  Cilicia,  274, 
279. 

Camp.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Romans  form  their  camp,  with  a 
particular  defcription  and  account 
of  the  extent,  circumference,  and 
feveral  parts,  30,  35.  The  duties 
of  the  officers  and  foldiers  in  the 
camp,  36,  40.  The  different  me- 
thod of  the  Greeks,  47. 

Camps.  The  two  camps  of  Afdru- 
bal  and  Syphax  fct  5re  to  in  the 
night  by  Scipio,  298".  The  cir- 
cumference of  a  camp  no  certain 
rule  for  judging  of  the  number  of 
troops  which  it  contains,  143, 
Capua.    Bcfieged  by  the  Romans, 

122. 

Carthage.  The  'government  of 
Carthage,  like  thofe  of  Rome  and 
Sparta,  was  &  mixture  of  royalty,. 


ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  5^.- 
Was  tending  to  its  decline  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Annibal,  when 
the  democratical  part  of  the  con- 
ftitution  had  too  much  prevailed. 
This  change  was  the  chief  caufe 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  coit- 
quered  in  the  war,  57. 
Carthage.  New  Carthage  in  Spain. . 
The  fituation  and  oreat  advantages 
of  that  city,  172,   175.  Taken 
by  Scipio,  i8g. 
Carthaginians.    Maintain  at  one 
time  four  different  armies  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  befides  another  in  Si- 
cily, and  a  fleet,  82^    Their  ill 
treatment  of  the  Spaniards,  and: 
the  effedl  which  it  produced,  20^,-, 
204.     After  repeated  defeats  m 
Africk  they  recall  Annibal  from^ 
Italy,  305;,    Break  a  treaty  which; 
they  had  concluded  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  attempt  to  deftroy  tire 
Roman  embafiadours,  308,  311. 
They  again  fue  for  peace  in  the 
moft  abjefl  manner,  and  fubmit  to- 
the  conditions  impofed  by  Scipio, , 
327,  330.    The  Carthaginians  the - 
firft  in  the  knowledge  of  naval  af- 
fairs, but  inferior  to  the  Romans 
in  the  eftablifhment  and  difcipline 
of  their  armies,  57,  58.  Owed, 
their  viftories  in  the  war  of  Anni- 
bal chiefly  to  their  cavalry,  123. 
Inferior  to  the  people  of  Italy  in 
bodily  ftrength  and  courage,  58. 
Addidled    to  the  love  of  gain  ; . 
and  fuffer  corruption  to  be  openly 
pradifed  in  the  difpofal  of  the  of- 
fices of  the  ftate,  61. 
Cavalry.  Among  the  Romans,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Cenfors  according: 
to  the  rate  of  their  revenue,  23. 
Their  divifion  into  troops,  their 
arms,  and  ftipends,  27,  28,  44. 
Celtiberians.   Their  great  bravery 
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fn  an  engagement  between  the 
Carthaginians  and   the  Romans, 

Censors.    Among  the  Romans,  let 

the  publick  works  to  farm,  19. 
Centurions-.    In  the  Roman  army, 

how  chofen  :  their  duties  and  fti- 

pends,  26,  37,  44. 
Ghios.    a  naval   battle   near  that 

ifland,    between   Philip   and  the 

Rhodians,  551. 
Chl^neas.    Embafiadour  from  the 

Medians  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

His  fpeech    upon  that  occafion, 

filled  with  accufation  and  invedlive 

againft.  the  kings    of  Macedon, 

1 46. 

Glaudius.  Marcellus,.  the- Roman 
Conful,  is  killed  in  a  fKirmifli : 
rcfleflions  of  the  Hiftorian  upon 
that  accidei-.t,  198,  199. 

Gleomenes.  King  of  Sparta-,  fails 
in  an  attempt  to  take  Megalopolis, 
from  not  having  made  a  proper 
computation  of  time,  139. 

GoNFiDEKCsE.  To place  a  confidence 
in  others  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and 
when  neceffary  fhould  be  done  with 
great  caution,  104,  81. 

Go^' QUEST.  To  conquer,  is  more 
eafy,  than  to  make  a  good  ufe  of 
vidlory,  203. 

Consuls.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
powers  allotted  to  them  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  government, 
14,  15- 

Corsica.  The  miftakes  of  Timasus 
in  his  account  of  that  ifland,  264. 

Crete.  The  government  of  Crete 
bears  no  fuch  refem.blance  to  that 
of  Sparta  as  writers  have  com- 
monly fuppofed  :  is  purely  demo- 
cfatical.  The  manners  of  the  Cre- 
tans, 50,  51,  52. 

Gynoscephal^.  The  battle  near 
the.  hills  of  that  name  in  Theflaly, 


between  king  Philip  and  the  Ro- 
mans, 402. 

D. 

DEMETRIUS.    Of  Pharos,  ad- 
vifes  Philip  to  pay  no  regard  to 
his  faith,  72. 
Demetrius.    Phalereus.     His  ob- 
fervation  concerning  the  manner  of 
training  a  body  of  troops,  illuf- 
trated  by  an  apt  comparifon,  jpo. 
Democracy,    One  of  the  forms  of 
government  :  rifes  out  of  oligar- 
chy, and  degenerates  into  the  go- 
vernment of  the  multitude,  10,  1 1. 
What  is  to  be  efteemed  a  juft  de- 
mocracy, 4. 
Diana.   A  wonderful  ftory  concern- 
ing a  ftatue   of   that  Goddefs, 

Dicearchus.  Raifes  two  altars,  one 
to  Impiety,  and  another  to  Injuf- 
tice  :  was  puniflied  afterwards  in 
a  manner  very  fuitable  to  his  wick- 
ednefs,  422. 

Difficulty.  Men  ought  not  to  be 
deterred  from  purfuing  any  ufeful 
knowledge  by  the  feeming  difficul- 
ties that  attend  it,  217,  218. 

DiONYSius.  The  tyrant  of  Sicily: 
drew  his  origin  from  the  loweft  of 
the  people.  The  judgement  of 
Publius  Scipio  concerning  Diony- 
fius  and  Agathocles,  348. 

Discipline.  The  feverity  with  which 
it  was  exercifed  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, 40,41,  42. 

Dress.  An  affedted  nicety  in  drefs'- 
more  fuitable  to  women  than  tO' 
foldiers,  232. 

E. 

ECBATANA.   The  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Media:  fome  account  of 

its 
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its  fituatlon,  fplendour,  and  mag- 
nificence, 192. 

Echinus.  The  fiege  of  that  city  by 
Philip,  160. 

Edeco.  The  firft  of  the  princes  of 
Spain  who  left  the  Carthaginians 
and  joined  the  Romans :  his  in- 
terview with  Scipio  upon  that  oc- 
cafion,  201,  202. 

Embassadours.  The  perfidious  at- 
tempt of  the  Carthaginians  againft 
fome  Roman  embairadours,  310. 
The  different  condud  of  Scipio : 
the  rights  of  embaffadours  confi- 
dered  as  facred  among  the  Romans, 

313- 

Egyptians.  The  anger  of  that  peo- 
ple always  attended  with  moft  ter- 
rible cruelty,  346. 

Empire.  Beft  preferred  by  the  fame 
courfe  of  conduft  by  which  it  was 
obtained,  204. 

Epaminondas.  His  virtue,  and  that 
of  Pelopidas,  the  caufc  from  which 
Thebes  derived  all  its  glory,  49. 
The  conduct  of  Epaminondas  com- 
pared in  a  particular  inftanc€  with 
that  of  Annibal,  128. 

Ephoras.  The  Hiftorian  :  mifta- 
ken  in  his  judgement  concerning 
the  Cretan  government,  51.  His 
opinion  with  refpedt  to  the  writers 
of  Hiftory,  283. 

Euphrates.  The  fources  and  courfe 
of  that  river,  162. 

Euripides.  A  beautiful  apoftrophe 
to  Peace,  from  one  of  the  loft 
Tragedies  of  that  Poet,  281. 

Euthyd^mus.  Having  feized  the 
government  of  Baftriana,  is  pur- 
fued  by  Antiochus  and  defeated  in 
battle,  222.  Is  afterwards  par- 
doned, and  fuffered  to  retain  the 
title  of  king,  260. 

ExTu aordinaries.  a  feleft  body 
in  the  Rom.an  army.  Their  par- 
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ticular^  duty,  and  place  in  the 
camp,  29,  33. 

F, 

FALESHOOD.  Two  kinds  of  it 
in  Hiftory,  269.  To  fupprefs 
fafls  in  hiftory  is  alfo  a  kind  of 
falfehood,  271. 
Flam  INI  us.  His  conferences  with 
Philip  concerning  peace^  385. 
Grants  a  truce  of  three  months  to 
that  prince,  391.  His  dexterous 
management,  and  general  charac- 
ter :  was  the  firft  of  the  Romans 
who  pafled  with  an  army  into 
Greece,  394.  He  gains  a  vidory 
againft  Philip  in  the  battle  of  Cy- 
nofcephala?,  402. 
Fortitude.  Fortitude  and  temper- 
ance, the  chief  fupport  of  the 
Spartan  government,  53. 
Fortune.  Men  who  are  too  ft-upid 
to  difcern  the  caufes  of  things,  a- 
fcribc  thofe  events  to  fortune  which 
are  the  work  of  reafon,  169.  To 
be  fortunate,  deferves  neither  ad- 
miration nor  praife,  166. 
Funeral.  The  manner  of  cele- 
brating the  funerals  of  illuftrious 
men  at  Rome,  59. 


G 


G. 

ENERAL.  The  knowledge  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  General  of  an 
army,  135;,  142.  A  General  ne- 
ver fliould  expofe  his  perfon  in  lit- 
tle combats,  or  without  necefTity, 
199.  Should  confider  before  a 
battle,  the  confequtrnces  of  a  de- 
feat, as  well  as  the  advantages  of 
a  victory,  226.  The  diftribution 
of  the  plunder  deferves  moft  par- 
ticularly the  attention  of  a  Gene- 
ral, 183. 

Geo- 
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Geometry.  The  ufe  of  it  in  deter- 
mining tlie  height  of  walls,  or  the 
fize  of  camps-  and  cities,  141, 

Government.  Origin  of  political 
fociecies,  6.  The  different  kinds 
of  government.  The  manner  in 
which  they  are  formed,  with  their 
feveral  changes  and  aiternate  revo- 
lutions, 4,5,  8,  9,  ID,  II.  Every, 
fingle  kind  of  government  breeds 
fome  evil  in  itfelf  which  caufes  its 
deltrudion,  12.  Mixed  govern- 
ment the  moft  durable,  but  fub- 
jedt  alfo  to  decay  and  ruin,  12,  62. 
In  what  manner  changed,  63. 

Government.  The  government  of 
the  multitude,  one  of  the  fix  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  government :  rifes 
out  of  democracy,  and  leads  to 
monarchy,  4,  5,  11,  63. 

Greece.  A  fhort  view  of  the  de- 
feds  and  excellencies  ©f  the  moft 
celebrated  ftates  of  Greece,  48,  56. 

Greeks.  Intrufted  with  the  publick 
money,  never  difcharge  their  duty 
with  fidelity,  62.  Corrupted  by 
prefents  diftributed  among  them 
by  the  kings  of  Perfia,  153.  In- 
vaded by  the  Gauls,  and  protedled 
by  the  kings  of  Macedon,  154. 
Inflaved  by  the  princes  of  the  fame 
houfe,  147.  The  manner  in  which 
they  incamp,  47.  They  are  warn- 
ed of  the  fatal  confequcnces  of 
bringing  the  Romans  into  Greece, 

I-57- 

Guard.  Different  guards  how  regu- 
lated, in  the  Roman  camp,  36,  3 9. 

H. 


Compofe  the  firft  line  in  the  ufual 

order  of  battle,  303. 
Hecatompylus.  a  city  of  Parthia  •, 

why  fo  called,  194. 
Hellespont.    The  ftrait  fo  named, 

Heraclides.  His  origin,  and  cha- 
racter, 287. 

History.  Different  kinds  of  hif- 
tory,  120.  The  ends  to  which  it 
fhould  be  diredled,  349.  Truth 
the  moft  effential  part  in  hiftorical. 
compofition,  269.  The  qualifica- 
tions neceffary  to  make  a  good 
Hiftorian,  283.  The  ufe  and  ad- 
vantage of  General  Hiftory,  83. 

Homer.  Rcprefents  a  confummate- 
ftatefman  and  commander  in  thei^' 
perfon  of  Ulyffes,  283,  138.  Paf-\ 
iages  cited  from  that  Poet,  280,, 
283,  322,  326,  410. 

Horatius.  Surnamed  Codes  ;  de- 
votes himfelf  to  certain  death  to- 
fave  his  country,  60. 

L 

IASSUS.    In  Afia,  how  fituated. 
A  wonderful  ftory  concerning  the 
ftatue  of  Vefta  in  that  city,  363. 
Images.   Of  illuftrious  Romans  pre- 
ferved  in  their  families,  and  for 
what  purpofes,  58,  59. 
Italy.    The  people  of  Italy  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  of  Africk  in  bodily- 
ftrength  and  courage,  58. 
Justice.    The  notions  of  juft  and^ 
unjuft  how  firft  raifed  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  6, 

K. 


HASTATI.  The  number  of  fol- 
diers  fo  called  in  a  Roman  le- 
gion. How  feiedted.  Their  arms, 
and  place  in  the  camp,  24,  25,  32. 


KNOWLEDGE.  The  knowledge 
requifite  to  the  commander  of 
an  army,  how  acquired,  135.  The 
great  difference  in  compofing  hif- 
tory 
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itory,  between  knowledge  derived 
from  reading,  and  that  which  is 
drawn  from  perfonal  infpedtion  and 
inquiry,  282,  283. 

L. 

LACED7^:M0N.    The  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  go- 
vernment, 50,  56. 
Lacedemonians.    Their  treatment 
of  a  meflenger  fent  to  them  by 
Xerxes  "to  demand  earth  and  wa- 
ter, with  fome  other  memorable 
•inllances  of  their  ancient  virDue, 
157,  158.    They  are  defeated  by 
the  Achasans  in  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  234,  240. 
Ladders.    The  method  of  deter- 
mining  the    meafure    of  them, 
141. 

Lagoras.  a  Cretan  in  the  army  of 
Antiochus.  Forms  a  defign  for 
taking  the  city  of  Sardes  and  fuc- 
ceeds  in  the  attempt,  74,  78. 

Laodice.  The  wife  of  Achsus.  Is 
forced  after  his  death  to  furrender 
.the  citadel  ^)f  Sardes,  104. 

Legion.  Among  the  Romans ;  four 
legions  raifed  every  year  :  the 
numbers  of  which  a  legion  con- 
fifts,  and  the  different  bodies  of 
which  each  is  compofed  ;  the  fol- 
diers  and  officers  how  chofen,  22> 
^4- 

Leon Ti I'M.  In  Sicily.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  that  city,  67. 

Light  ARMED.  In  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. Their  age,  condition,  and 
arms,  24. 

Lissus.  The  city  of  that  name,  and 
the  citadel  taken  by  Philip,  93. 

Livius.  The  Roman  commander  in 
Tarentum  ;  his  conduct  when  An- 
nibal  had  entered  the  city,  112. 

1-OCRiANS.    Of  Italy.    Some  Quf- 


toms  and  traditions  that  are  found 
among  them,  267,  268. 

Lyciscus.  EmbafTadour  from  the 
ftates  of  Acarnania  to  the  Lace- 
dasmonians.  His  fpeech  upon  that 
occafion,  containing  a  defence  of 
the  condufl  of  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  an  accufation  of  the 
j^tolians,  150,  158.  His  forcfight 
of  the  fatal  confcquences  of  bring- 
ing the  Romans  into  Greece,  157. 

Lycurgus.  The  firft  inventor  of 
mixed  government,  compofed  of 
the  three  fimple  forms,  3, 12.  The 
wonderful  excellence  of  his  laws, 
53.  One  great  defect  in  his  frame 
of  government,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  it,  54.  The  purpofe 
for  which  he  feigned  an  intercourfc 
with  the  Pythian  prieftefs,  i66. 

M. 

MACEDON.  The  barrier  of 
Greece,  againft  the  invafions 
of  barbarous  nations,  1 54. 
Macedonians.  The  Macedonian 
arms  and  order  of  battle  compared 
with  thofe  of  the  Romans,  408. 
Machanidas.  The  tyrant  of  Sparta. 
Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philo- 
poemen,  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea, 

234- 

Machines.  Invented  by  Archime- 
des, when  Syracufe  was  bcfieged 
by  the  Romans,  67,  88. 

Mago.  His  defence  of  New  Car- 
thage againft  the  Romans,  177. 
Surrenders  the  citadel,  181. 

Mandonius.  a  prince  of  Spain. 
Withdraws  his  troops  from  the 
Carthaginians,  and  joins  the  Ro- 
mans, 203.  Again  leaves  the  Ro» 
mans,  254.  The  wife  of  Mando- 
nius  addreffes 'Scipio  in  favour  of 
the  female  captives,  18^. 

Mar- 
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Marcellus.  Marcus,  together  with 
Appius,  lays  fiege  to  Syracufe,  and 
is  forced  to  defift  from  the  attempt 
by  the  wonderful  inventions  of  Ar- 
chimedes, 86,  88. 

March.  The  order  obferved  by  the 
Romans  in  their  marches,  44. 

Massanissa.  King  of  the  Numi- 
dians,  recovers  his  paternal  king- 
dom with  the  afllftance  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  joins  to  it  the  dominions 
of  Syphax,  312. 

Media.  The  moft  powerful  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Afia,  192. 

Moderation.  A  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  the  elFefl  of  that  virtue 
in  Aratus,  91. 

Monarchy.  The  firft,  in  natural 
order,  of  the  fix  kinds  of  govern- 
ment, 4.  How  formed,  6.  Changed 
into  royalty,  6,  8.  In  what  man- 
ner ftates  are  brought  back  again 
to  this  original  form,  1 1. 

Multitude.  The  multitude  com- 
pared to  the  fea,  255. 

Multitude.  The  government  of 
the  multitude,  the  laft  of  the  fix 
kinds  of  government,  rifes  out  of 
democracy,  arvd  gives  birtli  to  mo- 
narchy, 5,  II. 

N. 

NABIS.  The  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
his  violence,  and  ftrange  me- 
thods of  cruelty,  290. 
Nicias.  The  Athenian.  Loft  with 
all  his  army,  through  ignorance 
and  a  vain  fuperftition,  140. 
Nobility.  Among  the  Locrians  of 
Italy,  derived  from  women,  267. 

O. 

OFFICERS.    In  the  Roman  ar- 
my,    the  manner   in  which 
ihey  are  appointed,  26. 


Oligarchy.  Springs  from  arifto- 
cricy,  and  gives  birth  to  demo- 
cracy, 5,  10. 

Olympiad.  The  juft  meafure  of  the 
term  fo  called,  119. 

Olympick  Games.  Inftituted  by 
Hercules ;  and  with  what  inten- 
tion, 280. 

Oracle.  The  prediflion  of  an  an- 
cient oracle  concerning  Tarentum, 
1 10. 

Oath.  The  oaths  of  the  Roman 
foldiers,  at  the  time  of  their  en- 
rolment, and  in  the  camp,  24,  36. 
The  great  force  of  this  obligation 
among  the  Romans,  and  the  efreft 
of  it  in  the  publick  adminiftration 
of  the  ftate,  62.  In  what  manner 
a  man  was  puniflied  by  the  fenate^ 
who  had  endeavoured  to  elude  his 
oath  by  an  equivocal  diilinclion^ 
65. 

P. 


ALISADE.  The  excellence  of 
the  Roman  palifade  above  that 


of  the  Greeks,  396. 

Parthia.  The  delart  of  Parthia, 
naturally  deftitute  of  water,  by 
what  method  it  was  fupplied,  193, 

Peace.  Some  topicks  in  praife  of 
peace,  280. 

Pelopidas.  ,  In  conjundion  with 
Epaminondas  raifcd  the  glory  of 
Thebes,  49.  A  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  his  imprudence,  80. 

People.  Roman  people,  the  part 
allotted  to  them  in  the  govern- 
ment, 16.  In  what  manner  they 
were  controuled  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  conftitution,  19. 
The  people  ac  Carthage  alio  had 
certain  powers,  56.  In  the  time 
of  Annibal  had  drawn  to '  them- 
fclves  the  greateft  fliare  in  the  go- 
K  k  k  vcrn- 
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vernment  :    the    efFeft   of  that 
ufurpation,  57. 

Phen^^^as.  Prsetor  of  the  ^tolians  ; 
his  behaviour  in  the  conferences 
between  Philip  and  Flaminius,  385. 

Phjlemenus.  a  citizen  of  Taren- 
tum  ;  aflifts  Annibal  in  taking 
the  city  by  furprize,  105. 

Philip.  King  of  Macedon  ;  con- 
cludes a  treaty  with  Annibal,  69. 
Employs  Taurion  to  poifon  Ara- 
tus,  91.  Takes  the  city  and  cita- 
del of  Liflus,  93.  His  works  at 
the  fiege  of  Echinus,  160.  His 
preparations  for  the  war  againft 
Attalus  and  the  Romans,  211.  He 
conquers  the  Cianians,  and  de- 
ftroys  their  city,  335.  Is  defeated 
in  a  fea  engagement  by  Attalus  and 
the  Rhodians,  551.  He  renders 
himfelf  mailer  of  Prinaflus  by  a 
ftratagem,  362.  Lays  fiege  to 
Abydus,  370.  His  conferences 
with  Flaminius  and  the  allies  of 
Greece,  382.  Sends  embafiadours 
to  Rome,  but  without  efFeft,  393. 
Is  defeated  by  Flaminius  in  the 
battle  of  Cynofcephalx,  402.  The 
charadler  andcondu6t  of  this  prince, 
7j,  148,  334,  367,  415. 

Philopoemen.  Defeats  and  kills 
Machanidas  the  tyrant  of  Sparta  in 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  234. 
Draws  the  Achseans  together  and 
marches  againft  Nabis.  The  cha- 
rader  of  Philopoemen,  233. 

Plato.  His  republick  not  to  be 
taken  into  a  comparifon  with  real 
fyftems,  52. 

Policy.  Dark  and  treacherous  po- 
licy unworthy  of  a  king,  285. 

PoLYBius.  Received  his  accounts  of 
Publius  Scipio  from  Lfelius,  his 
moft  intimate  companion  and 
friend,  167.  Vificed  and  examined 
the  places  which  he  defcribes,  i/d. 
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Perfected  a  method  invented  by 
Cleoxenus,  for  conveying  fignals, 
215.  His  reafons  for  writing  po- 
litical hiftory,  in  preference  to  every 
other  kind,  120.  His  judgement 
concerning  the  ufe  of  prodigies  or 
wonderful  ftories,  364.  His  cen- 
fure  of  Timzeus  the  hiftorian,  264, 
270,  282.  And  of  Callifthenes, 
274.  His  opinion  concerning  the 
requifite  qualifications  for  writing 
hiftory,  283. 

Principes.  In  the  Roman  armies ; 
their  age,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  armed,  24,  26. 

Ptolemy.  The  fon  of  Philopator  ; 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Aga- 
thocles,  to  whofc  guardianfliip  he 
had  been  left  by  his  father,  344. 
Proclaimed  king  before  the  cuf- 
tomary  age,  423.  Spoiled  of  his 
dominions  by  Antiochus  and  Phi- 
lip, and  afterwards  reinftated  by 
the  Romans,  332. 

Punishments.  Civil  and  military 
that  were  ufed  among  the  Romans, 
17,  40.    See  Rewards. 

q: 

OUiESTOR.  His  place  in  the 
Roman  camp,  33.  Obliged  to 
draw  from  the  publick  treafury 
whatever  fums  are  directed  by  the 
Confuls,  15. 

R. 

REPUBLICK.  The  Roman  re- 
publick difficult  to  be  explain- 
ed, 3.  A  mixed  government  com- 
pofed  of  the  three  fimple  forms,  14. 
The  powers  allotted  to  each  parr, 
and  their  reciprocal  controul,  14, 
21.  Refembled  the  governments 
of  Carthage  and  Sparta,  56.  Was 
at  the  higheft  point  of  perfection 
at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Annibal, 

57. 
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57.  The  deftrudlion  of  it  foretold, 
63. 

Reward.  Rewards  and  punilh- 
ments  the  bands  of  fociety,  how 
difpenfed  among  the  Romans,  17. 
The  rewards  allotted  to  the  Ro- 
man foldiers  that  diftinguiflied 
themfelves  in  aftion,  43. 

Rhodians.  In  conjunftion  with  At- 
talus,  defeat  Philip  in  a  fea  en- 
gagement, 351.  ' 

Rome.  The  Roman  conftitution  not 
formed  by  forefight,  but  occafion- 
ally  improved,  13.  Peculiarly 
fitted  for  making  conquefts,  56. 
The  city  preferred  by  a  fortunate 
accident,  upon  the  fudden  ap- 
proach of  Annibal  with  his  army, 
126.    See  Republtck. 

Romans.  A  comparifon  of  the  man- 
ners and  inftitutions  of  the  Romans 
with  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians, 
57,  61.  Remarkable  for  adopting 
the  cuftoms  of  other  countries  when 
they  were  preferable  to  their  own, 
28.  Their  conftancy  and  great  de- 
(igns,  83.  Their  wrong  policy  in 
removing  into  their  own  country 
the  ornaments  of  the  cities  which 
they  conquered,  131.  Their  cuf- 
tom  when  they  have  taken  a  city 
by  ftorm,  i8i.  And  in  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  booty,  182.  An  obfer- 
vation  on  their  policy  with  refpeft 
to  Greece,  191. 

Royalty.  One  of  the  fimple  forms 
of  government  :  rifes  out  of  mo- 
narchy i  how  changed,  4,  6,  9. 

S. 

SACKBUT.    Defcription  of  a  mi- 
litary machine  fo  called,  86. 
Sardes.    In  what  manner  taken  by 
Antiochus  after  a  longfiege,  74,  77. 
Science.    Some  parts  of  fciencc  ne- 


cefTary  for  the  commander  of  an 
army,  135,  142, 
Scipio.  Publius,  the  firfl:  conquer- 
our  of  Carthage.  At  the  age  of 
feventeen  faves  the  life  of  his  fa- 
ther in  a  battle,  167.  Is  chofen 
MdWe,  168.  Undertakes  the  war 
in  Spain,  171.  Takes  New  Car- 
thage by  ftorm,  177.  Inftances  of 
his  moderation  and  continence,  186, 
187.  He  draws  the  chief  of  the 
princes  of  Spain  to  the  Roman 
party,  202,  205.  Defeats  Afdru- 
bal  in  battle,  206.  His  greatnefs 
in  rejedling  the  title  of  king,  208. 
Defeats  Afdrubal  the  fon  of  Gefco» 
246.  Punifhes  a  fedition  in  the 
Roman  army,  251.  Marches  againft 
Andobalis  who  had  revolted,  de- 
feats him  in  battle,  and  finifhes  the 
war  in  Spain,  258,  259  His  ex- 
ploits afterwards  in  Africk  :  he 
forms  the  defign  of  fetting  fire  to 
the  two  camps  of  Afdrubal  and 
Syphax,  294.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried  into  execution,  298. 
He  defeats  the  Carthaginians  after- 
wards in  another  battle,  30^.  Con- 
fents  to  a  treaty  which  was  perfi- 
dioufly  broken  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 308.  The  behaviour  of  Sci- 
pio upon  that  occafion,  308,  312. 
He  difmiffes  fome  fpies  that  were 
taken  in  his  camp  ;  and  confents  to 
an  interview  with  Annibal,  who  had 
been  recalled  from  Italy,  313,  314. 
Gains  a  complete  vidory  againft 
that  General  in  the  battle  of  Zama, 
318,  324.  Didates  the  conditions 
of  peace,  which  are  accepted  by  the 
Carthaginians,  327,  330.  Returns 
to  Rome,  and  enters  the  city  in  tri- 
umph, 365.  His  great  abilities  and 
charadcr,  fallely  reprefented  by 
the  writers  of  his  life,  165,  169, 
171. 

K  k  k.  2.  ScopAC. 


I  N 

ScoPAS.  The  j^tolian  General  ;  is 
fcized  and  put  to  death  at  Alexan- 
dria, 4.?o. 

Sedition'.  The  manner  in  wiiich 
Scipio  fupprellld  a  iediiiun  in  the 
Roman  army,  250. 

Senate.  The  powers  allotted  to  the 
fcnate  in  the  Roman  confticution, 
15.  The  fcnate  of  Sparta,  how 
compofcd,  and  the  \ife  of  it  in  the 
government,  j^. 

SjtGE.  The  fiege  of  Syracufe  by  the 
Romans,  85.  And  of  Capua,  122. 
Of  Echinus  by  Philip,  160. 

Signals.  Different  methods  of  con- 
veying (Ignals  in  war,  212. 

SociETv.  i'he  origin  of  political 
focieties,  6. 

Soldiers.  The  different  bodies  of 
them  in  the  Roman  armies,  how 
chofcn  :  their  arms  and  pay,  2  2, 
24,  44. 

Sparta,    See  LaceDjEMOn. 

Spaniards.  Leave  the  party  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  join  the  Ro- 
mans, 203,  205.  Again  revolt 
from  the  Romans,  and  are  conquer- 
ed by  Scipio  in  a  let  battle,  257. 

Stratagem.  Moft  frequently  ufed 
in  the  ancient  wars,  133.  What 
precautions  requifite  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  134. 

Superstition.  The  great  ufe  of  it 
in  the  Roman  government,  61. 

Swine.  Bred  in  great  numbers  in 
Italy  :  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  conduced  and  fed,  267. 

SvPHAX.  The  Maffjcfylian  king  ; 
ufes  all  iiis  endeavours  to  conclude 
a  peace  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Romans,  295.  Is  deceived 
by  Scipio,  who  fets  fire  to  his  camp 
in  the  night,  and  deftroys  all  his 
army,  298.  He  is  prevailed  on  by 
his  young  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Afdrubal,  to  draw  together  fome 
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new  forces,  302.  Is  defeated  and 
llifs  into  his  own  kingdom,  304. 
Is  ftripped  of  all  his  dominions  ; 
and  having  been  fent  as  a  captive 
to  Rome,  is  led  along  in  the  tri- 
umph of  Scipio,  and  dies  after- 
wards in  prifon,  312,  36^. 
SYRACUSE.  The  great  ilrcngth  of 
that  city,  and  the  fiegc  of  it  by 
the  Romans,  85. 

T. 

TARENTUM.    The  manner  in 
which  it  was  taken  by  Annibal, 
105.    The  advantages  of  that  city 
with  refpect  to  commerce,  163. 
Taurion.    Intrude -1  by  Philip  with 
the  affairs   of  Peloponnefus  :  is 
employed  by  that  prince  to  poifon 
Aratus,  91. 
Testimony.    Soldiers,    among  the 
Romans,  convidled  of  giving  falfe 
teftimony,   in  what  manner  pu- 
nifhed,  41. 
Thebes."  The  conftitution  of  the 
Theban  government,  and  manners 
of  the  people,  48,  5c. 
Themistocles.   Raifed  the  glory  of 

Athens  to  its  greateft  height,  49. 
TiTEOPOMPus.    A  paffagc  cited  from 

his  Hiftory,  283. 
Theophiliscus.  Commander  of  the 
Rhodian  fleet  in  an  engagement 
againll  Philip  :  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  death,  356,  360. 
TiM^Eus.  The  Hiftorian  ;  falfe  in 
his  accounts  of  Africk,  Corfica, 
and  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  263, 
267.  Cenfured  for  his  malignity 
and  want  of  decency,  270.  Was 
deftitute  of  the  qualifications  that 
are  requifite  for  writing  hiftory, 
284. 

Treaty.    The  form  of  the  treaty 
between  Annibal  and  Philip,  6g. 

Con* 
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Conditions  of  the  treaty  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of 
Annibal,  328. 

Triarii.  In  the  Roman  legions  ; 
their  age,  arms,  and  place  in  the 
camp,  24.,  26,  31. 

Tribunes.  Of  the  people  ;  their 
great  power  in  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, 19.  Military  tribunes, 
how  chofen,  22. 

Truth.  The  mofl:  eflential  thing  in 
Hiftory,  269.  Truth,  however  op- 
pofed,  is  fure  to  triumph  in  the 
end  over  falfehood,  289. 

V. 

VICTORY.    To  make  a  good 
ufe  of  vidlory,    much  more 
difficult  than  to  conquer,  203. 
Virgin.    Among  the  1-ocrians  of 


Italy,  led  the  proceffions  in  tlie  fa- 
crifices,  268. 

W. 

WAR.  Always  declared  before- 
hand by  the  Achaeans  and  the 
Romans,  286.  War,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  and  efFefbs,  compared  to  a 
fire,  228. 

Watch.    For  the  night,  how  regu- 
lated in  the  Roman  camp,  39. 

Z. 

ZALEUCUS.    The  method 
which  he  prefcribed,  if  the  in- 
tention of  any  of  his  laws  fhould 
be  brought  into  difpute,  272. 
Zama.    The  battle  near  that  place, 
between  Annibal  and  Scipio,  318. 
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